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Alpine grandeur of Switzerland—on 
a far bigger scale. Its mountains, 
glaciers, skyland lakes, cascades and streams 
of vivid green —its pine-clad slopes and 
flower-filled valleys—are matched in beauty 
nowhere ! 


CG Aine « National Park has the 


Drink the tonic breezes as you horseback 
to the heights, motor or travel trails afoot. 


Modern hotels, Alpine chalets, tepee 
camps. Vacations, $1 to $5 per day. 


Stop off at Glacier Park en route to 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, and Puget 
Sound resorts—Portland, Astoria, with the 
new Columbia River Highway and Clatsop 
Beach resorts—Vancouver, Victoria and 
Alaska. Special low round trip fares to 
Glacier Park; to Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska, 


The twin Palaces of the Pacific—S. S. ‘Great 
Northern” and S. S.“‘Northern Pacific’’—three times 
weekly between Portiand, Astoria and San Francisco. 
Folder on request. 
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toilet and bath use. Its rich, creamy lather 
—its whiteness and lasting purity—are due to 
the skillful blending of choice. materials. 


6 Wal <mey'c- Vea o(oy- Cat el-aner-0-¢ mohammad ol-met-Uelenm-telem ele) (el 
its refreshing, cleansing qualities to the last. 


me xx FAIRBANK 5 
“‘Have you a little Fairy in your home ?’’ 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1917 


Cover Design— Theda Bara 
Painted by Neysa Moran Mc Mein 


Popular Photoplayers 


Francelia Billington, Monroe Salisbury, Doris Kenyon, Hamilton Revelle, Mae Murray, 
Franklyn Farnum, Lillian Walker, Anita Stewart. 
TUTTE ETE 
The Easiest Way Jerome Shorey 23 
The great adventure of a girl who cheated herself. 
The World’s Most Unappreciative Boy (Photograph) 33 
In which George Washington scowls at Mary Pickford. 
Fairbanks Was an Old Man in ’96 34 
Doug’s school-day dramatics. ; 
St. Paul’s Half-Nelson on the Movies 35 
Considerable of Frances and something about her. 
Dorothy P. Nazimova 36 
, Dorothy Phillips, so christened by Henry W. Savage. 
“A Dark Man Will Cross Your Path” (Photograph) 38 
. Fortune-telling for Anita Stewart. 
“Size 14—Misses’ Department”’ 39 
The Clark-Pickfords are so classified. A fashion article. 
Ragout of Rawlinson 41 
Leading-man Herbert by various pens. — 
Can You Read Their Names in their Eyes? (Photographs) 42 
An optic masquerade, waiting your solution. 
He’s a Deadly Sinner, Girls! 46 
A personal expose of George Le Guere. 
Where Has Mary Been? 47 
Miss Fuller tells you about her invisible year. 
Mary Alden 48 
Somehow, art for art’s sake didn’t appeal to her. 
An Old Sweetheart of Ours (Photograph) 50 
An entrancing new camera study of Mabel Normand. 
The Sadness of Success Kenneth McGaffey 51 
Fame brings melancholy to Pete Props. Illustrations by E. W. Gale, Jr. 
The Torpedo-Broker of Holland Victor Rousseau 55 
Another astounding adventure of Peggy Roche’s. 
ae Illustrations by Chas. D. Mitchell. 
A Pessimist in The Theatre 65 


Mutts and muttery make melancholy movies. Drawings by E. W. Gale, Jr. 
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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION: $1.50 in United States, its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; $1.85 to Canada; $2.50 
to foreign countries. Remittances should be made by check, or postal or express money order. 


Caution—Do not subscribe through persons unknown to you. 
Entered at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., as Second-class mail matter 
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CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1917—Continued 


“At the Picture Show” Karl Wilson Baker. 
A masterpiece in free verse. 
“‘Who’s Married to Who”?? (Photographs) 
Domestic revelations behind the screen. ; 
A Brief Memorandum on Allan Dwan Julian Johnson 
Reviewing the professor-director’s career. 
She Wearied of the Juleps 
Though she was Gladys Coburn, of Kentucky. 
Ghostly Belva Barks at Bara 
The cover girl and her spiritual dog. 
Order in the Court! (Photograph) 
Referring to the Gishes, playing tennis. 
What Keenan Did at High Noon 
; What he did decided his life occupation. 
Fritz and His Hired Man 
The master, a horse; the servant, William S. Hart. ; 
The Wild Woman of Babylon Grace Kingsley 
Constance Talmadge, who has her tame moments. Stagg photography. 
The Shadow Stage Julian Johnson 
A department of photoplay review. 
Church and Steeple and Some Teacher (Photograph) 
Anita King demonstrates a game to Billy J acobs. 
From Klondike to Sahara in California (Photographs) — ‘92 
Why they can find any country in one State. 
Close-Ups (Editorial) 99 
Observation, forecast and timely comment. 
The New York Levy’s (Illustration ) 103 
What photographic Angelenos call The Claridge. Drawn by Grant T. Reynard. 
“3-3-3-3!” Jack Lait. -104 
A fire-house story that’s waited years for a narrator. 
; ; Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard. 
The Scenario Writer and the Director Capt. Leslie T. Peacocke’ 111 


An invaluable chapter for all authors. 
“Let Frank Do It!” 115 
; So the buck is passed to Famous’ war-horse, Mr. Losee. 
Little Miss Lochinvar Randolph Bartlett 117 
Anna Little, who really came out of the West. 
A Brunette By Name and Nature 119 


Such is Fritzi Brunette. 


Plays and Players Cal York 120 
The news of the whole motion picture world. 

“And Be Sure to Keep the Lawn Mowed” (Stagg Photograph) 125 
Arbuckle’s departing advice to neighbor Bosworth. . 

An Announcement “Photoplay Magazine on the Screen” 126 
The most interesting thing we've ever told you. 

The Second Mate of Villainy 128 
Such is Macey Harlan, an admirable devil. . 

A Kitchener Among Cameras H. O. Davis 129 
The new lieutenant-general of Universal talks. 

The Career of Hero Hamilton 132 
About Mahlon, the light of ladies, 

Behind the Man Geoffrey Lancaster 133 
A vivid short story of a girl and her faith. 

Puzzle Contest 142 
Continuing the irritating delight of names and places. 

Seen and Heard at the Movies 144 
Strange and humorous observations by our readers. 

Questions and Answers 149 
The wellspring of general photoplay information. 
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Here is the Key 


to robustness. Locks the door 
against weakness, anemia and 
under-nourishment. Opens the 
door to strength, health and a 
sound digestion. 


HEU SER-BUScy) 


pN 


" REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. TRADE MARK 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 


A key whose repeated use has made 
it shine bright in the esteem of 
the medical profession and in the 
affections of the millions who have 
benefited by its fine tonic properties. 


kT hekey tothe situation 


All Druggists—Most Grocers 


Malt -Nutrine declared by 
2 S. Internal Revenue 
enna to be a pure 
t product—not an alco- 
holic beverage. Contains 
14.50 per cent malt solids— 
1.9 per cent alcohol. 
Interesting booklet 
on request. 
ANHEUSER- 
> BUSCH 


St. Louis, 


$ ee ‘ < " U.S.A. 
i EE 
alesNicine ft 


RECLS DAT.OPF. ~ TRADE HARK 


The key that is used grows bright. 
—Old Proverb. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Begins in June Issue of Photoplay 


(THAT'S THE NEXT ISSUE) 





Henry C. Rowland’s 
Great 
New Novel 


will be the serial 
sensation of 1917 





TUE 








Illustrations by Henry Raleigh 


Pearls of 
Desire 


It is an enchanted combination of love 
and adventure; sinister sea and sensuous land; 
sheer romance and unretouched realism; civil- 
ization’s veneer and the power of the primitive. 














Dr. Rowland needs no introduction. An 
author of international distinction, his tales have 
fascinated wherever English is spoken, and they 
have been translated to several alien tongues. 


Order Your June Issue In Advance 


ON ALL NEWSSTANDS MAY FIRST 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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rorrwe Lage” You Try It 
‘ey ~6TenDaysFree 


Think what you can get now 
for $39.96. A genuine No. 4 
Underwood—the standard visible 
Nubilt typewriter, with back spacer, 
two-color ribbon and tabulator—com- 
plete with waterproof cover, new 
ribbon and special touch typewriting 
instruction book—the machine that is 
a the leading typewriter of the 
world. 


Guaranteed to be delivered in per- 
fect condition! Guaranteed to 
give complete, perfect satisfac- 
tion for five years! Ata price 


APPLYING REAT 
RCHASE PRICE 


<= 14, Manufacturer’s Price 


Moreover, you con't Dove to a a or s a —— re i : 
send one to you on Ten Days’ Free Trial. rite all you : Sait Peres! : 
please on it for ten days and then if you are not perfectly ; FOR CASH 0 R 
satisfied, send it back at our expense.- What’s more, if you bettas dete 2 
do not care to buy, you may rent it at our low monthly 4 N E ASY FE 
rates. If later you want to own it, we will apply six s wie 
months’ rental payments on the low purchase price. ta PAYMENTS 


Make Twice Its Cost by Extra Work 


Any national bank in Chicago, or any Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agency 
anywhere will tell you that we are responsible. Learn ali the facts 
about this remarkable offer. Write us today—send us your name and 
address on the attached coupon—or a post card. Ask for Offer No. 53. 


Our Other Plan Brings You This Underwood 


This is a new plan—Our Agency Plan. You 
are not asked to do any canvassing—no soliciting 
of orders. You simply co-operate with us. Become 
one of our nation-wide organization. You can eas- 
ily get your Underwood /rce by this new plan. Write 
tonight—send your name and address _on the cou- 
ponor a post card and learn all about Offer No. 53. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


Established for a Quarter of a Century 


34-36 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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PERSONALITY STORIES 
Which Have Appeared in PHOTOPLAY Daring the Past Twelve Months 


HE list given below includes only articles about the personalities of screen celeb- 
rities, and not the hundreds of photographs which have appeared in the magazine. 
Copies of back numbers of Photoplay will be sent upon receipt of 15c per copy in 

the U. S., its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; 20c to Canada ; 25c to foreign countries. 


Send remittances—United States stamps, checks, money orders or international 
coupons—to Photoplay Magazine, Dept. C, 350 North Clark Street, Chicago. 


AOKI, TSURU 1916 KENYON, DORIS 
ARBUCKLE, ROSCOE 1916 KING, ANITA 
BAYNE, BEVERLY 1917 KINGSTON, WINIFRED 


BENNETT, RICHARD 7. 1917. LA BADIE, FLORENCE....December, 
BERNARD, DOROTHY 1916 LAWRENCE, PAUL November, 
BLINN, HOLBROOK 1916 LEE, JANE May, 
BRADY, ALICE 1916 LEE, JENNIE 

BRENON, HERBERT July, 1916 LINDER, MAX February, 
BROCKWELL, GLADYS 1917. LOVE, BESSIE August, 
BURTON, CHARLOTTE ...December, 1916 LUCAS, WILFRED 

BUSHMAN, FRANCIS X. ...... April, 1917 LYTTON, ROGER 


CALVERT, E. H 1916 MARSH, MAE 

CAMPBELL, COLIN 1916 MASON, SHIRLEY 

CAPELLANI, ALBERT 1917 MINTER, MARY MILES January, 

CHAPLIN, CHARLES May, 1916 MIX, TOM September, 

CHILDERS, NAOMI 1917 MORAN, POLLY September, 

CLARK, MARGUERITE ...December, 1916 MURRAY, MAE 

CLAYTON, ETHEL October, 1916, and March, 
August, 1916, and April, 1917 McGOWAN, J. P October, 

COHAN, GEORGE M M 1917 MacLAREN, MARY February, 

SSUMBL IY ROBERT Po ae MacPHERSON, JEANIE October, 

wks X ebruary, 1 
COSTELLO, MAURICE January, 1917 ch ge ea 
CRISP, DONALD January, 1917 O’NEIL, PEGGY 


ean want February, 1917. OSBORNE, HELEN 

DAWN, HAZEL October, 1916 “ ” 

DORO, MARIE December, 1916 See tteatiana” huts 

DREW, S. RANKIN pril, 1917 PETERS. HOUSE 

DREW, MR. and MRS. SIDNEY.July, 1916 pRrTROVA. OLGA 

DURFEE, MINTA 1916 PICKFORD, MARY 

EMERSON, JOHN November, 1916 PURVIANCE, EDNA September, 

EYTON, BESSIE 1916 READ, LILLIAN November, 

FAIRBANKS, DOUGLAS 1916 REED, VIVIAN February, 

FARRAR, GERALDINE REUBEN, ALMA April, 
May, 1916, and January, 1917 RICH, VIVIAN December, 

FAWCETT, GEORGE April, 1917. SAIS, MARIN 

FISCHER, MARGARITA ...February, 1917 SANTSCHI, TOM 

FOXE, EARLE December, 1916 SMITH, C. AUBREY February, 

FULLER, MARY November, 1916 SNYDER, MATT December, 

GRANDIN, ETHEL January, 1917 SPIEGEL, ARTHUR June, 

GREY, OLGA February, 1917 STANDING, HERBERT . . -November, 

GRIFFITH, DAVID WARK STOREY, EDITH 

June, 1916, to November, 1916, inclusive SULLIVAN, C. GARDNER 


HALE, CREIGHTON November, 1916 TALMADGE, NORMA 

HAM AND BUD August, 1916 TELLEGEN, LOU 

HATTON, RAYMOND ....November, 1916 THEBY, ROSEMARY 

HAYES, FRANK 1917. TINCHER, FAY 

peg ty CEeDA 1917 TURNBULL, HECTOR ....December, 

eS, =LE} 1917 

HOLMES, STUART December, 1916 VALET RISH September, 

HULETTE, GLADYS November, 1916 WALCAMP, MARIE November, 

HYLAND, PEGGY 1916 anita’ panreict . July, 
i. - . ‘ anuary, 

JOYCE, ALICE 1916 WARWICK, ROBERT Hack 

KANE, GAIL May, 1916 WHITNEY, CLAIRE ...... December, 

KELLERMANN, ANNETTE..... April, 1917. WILSON, MARGERY October, 

KELLY, ANTHONY April, 1917 WORTMANN, FRANK HUCK 

KELLY, DOROTHY November, 1916 February, 
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“We've been watching you, young man. 
wins. 
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" ‘ou "Get The Job’ 


We know you're made of the stuff that 


promotion on what you snow, and I wish we had more like you.” 





The man that cares enough about his future to study an I. C. S. course in his 


spare time is the kind we want in this firm’s responsible positions, You’re getting your 


The boss can’t take chances. When he has a responsible job to fill, he picks a man 


trained to hold it. 
tunity comes. 
one thing better than others. You can doit in 
spare time through the International Corre- 


spondence Schools. 

No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come 
to you through the mails. No‘matter how humble 
or important your present job, I. C. S. training will 
push you higher. No matter what your chosen work, 
some of the 280 practical I. C. S. home-study 
courses will suit your needs. . 


Choose Your Career 


Do you like Advertising ? Salesmanship? Many 
of the foremost Advertising and Sales Managers in 
this country were I. C. S. trained. Commercial 
Law? Accounting? All over America bookkeepers, 
accountants, private secretaries, office managers, are 
reaping the rewards of training gained in I. C, S. 
spare-time study of these subjects. Engineering? 
Architecture? Electricity ? Chemistry? Hundreds 
of thousands of men have climbed into big jobs in 
the technical professions through the I. C. S. help. 

The first step these men took was to mark and 
mail this coupon. Make your start the same way — 
and make it right now. 


He’s watching you right now, hoping you'll be ready when your oppor- 
The thing for you to do is to start today and train yourself to do some 









. City 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 6469, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligatiog me, how, T can quality for the 


ADVERTISING MAN ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER 







Salesmanship 
Commercial Law 
BUSINESS (Complete) 
Certified Public Accountant 
Higher Accounting 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer and Typist 
Railway Accountant 
WINDOW TRIMMER 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sign Painter 
Common School Subjects 
Good English 

Teacher 

Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Stationary Engineer 

Gas Engineer 


Name 


Electric Lighting - 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Expert 
Practical Telephony 
Railroader 

Mine Foreman or Engineer 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Plumbing and Heating 
Sheet Metal Worker 
OHEMICAL ENGINEER 
Illustrator 

Designer 

Textile Overseer or Supt. 
AGRIOULTURE Spanish 
Navigator German 
Poultry Raising French 
AUTOMOBILES Italian 





Present 
Occupation 





Street 
and No. 





State 
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All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same. good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 
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This Section Pays. 
87% of the advertisers } 
using this section during 
the past year have re- 
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FORMS FOR JULY ISSUE CLOSE MAY FIRST 








AGENTS 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 





AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY; FAST OFFICE SELLER; 
articulars and samples free. One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 1, 
Baltimore, Md, 

AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLD SIGN 
letters for store and office windows; anyone can put on. Metallic 
Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS OF ONE OF THE 
paying propositions ever put on the market; 
else sells; make $4,000 yearly. Address E. 
Mer., 9743 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 








BEST 
something no one 
M, Feltman, Sales 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONOLOGUES, DIA- 
logues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T, S. Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. 





TRICKS, PUZZLES, JOKES, MAGIC GOODS, PLAYS, WIGS, 
Stage Supplies, Mindreading Acts, Sensational Escapes, and Iilu- 
sions. Free large illustrated 1917 Catalog. Oaks Magical Co., 
Dept. 382, Oshkosh, Wis. 





HELP WANTED 





AGENTS—SCREEN DOOR CHECK. DEMONSTRATE AND 
sale is made. Stops the bang and saves the door. Wonderful 
summer seller, Demonstrating sample free. Thomas Mfg. Co., 
1364 North St., Dayton, Ohio, 


DECALCOMANIA TRANSFER INITIALS. YOU APPLY THEM 
on automobiles while they wait, making $1.38 profit on $1.50 
job; free particulars. Auto Monogram Supply Co., Dept. 12, 
Niagara Bldg., Newark, N. J. 





FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, DEMON- 
strate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. Railroad fare paid. 
Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 59, Omaha, Neb. 


RAILROADS WANT MEN FOR TRAFFIC INSPECTORS. BIG 
pay; Promoticn; Free Transportation; Chance travel over-seas. 
Experience not necessary. Ask for free booklet G-20, Frontier 
Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y. 








FILMETTES—THOUSANDS OF PHOTOGRAPHS FROM 
photoplay film, close-ups, groups. May have picture you want 
as it appeared on screen. Write for terms. Filmettes, Dept. B, 
5643 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING 
hosiery for men, women and children. 
months without holes. 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 





GUARANTEED 
Guaranteed to last 4 
Latest and best agents’ proposition. 
264 North St., Dayton, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WOMEN TO HANDLE SWELL LINE OF CORSETS. LIBERAL 
terms. Training free. Address Desk P, 4th floor 411 South 
Sangamon Street, Chicago, Ill, 

ADVERTISE—25 WORDS IN 100 MONTHLIES $1.25. 
Agency, St. Louis. ee i Tn 

LEARN TO COLLECT MONEY. GOOD INCOME: QUICK 
results. Instructive booklet, ‘‘Skillful Collecting,’’ free. Collectors 
Association, 1160 Trust Bldg., Newark, Ohio. 











COPE 








EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTION 





HOME STUDY LEADING TO DEGREES FROM OLD RESI- 
dent College. Dr. J. Walker, 6935 Stewart Ave., Chicago, 


SHORTHAND—THE NEW WAY—BOYD SYSTEM. 
Wonder of the Age. Learned in 30 Days in Spare Time. 
to 150 words a minute, Writers hold World’s Record. 
today for Special Offer, Catalog and Sample Lesson. 
Home Study Schools, 552 Reaper Block, Chicago, Illinois, 





THE 

100 
Send 
Chicago 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





FILMS DEV. 10c, ALL SIZES. PRINTS 2%x3%, 3c; 
3%x4%, 4c. We give Profit Sharing Coupons and 24 hours 
service. Work guaranteed. Send negatives for samples. Girard’s 


Com. Photo Shop, Holyoke, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHIO ENLARGEMENTS, EQUAL TO CONTACT 
Prints. To prove quality send Film and 20c for trial Prin 
Artistically Mounted. Myland, 2123 N. Front, Philadelphia. 








$20 TO $35 PER MONTH EXTRA MONEY TO ANY EM- 
ployed person without interfering with regular work. No selling, 
no canvassing. Positively no investment. Unemplo “ay need not 
apply. Address The Silver Mirror Co., Inc., 211 - Randolph 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





MEN—BECOME GOVERNMENT RAILWAY 
$75 to $150 month. Every second week off with pay. Educa- 
tion unnecessary. Sample ———— questions free. Write im- 
mediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. A-212, Rochester, N. Y. 


MAIL CLERKS. 





WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN TO QUALIFY FOR GOVERN- 
ment positions. Several thousand appointments to be made next 
few months. Full information about openings, how to prepare, 
ete., free. Write immediately for booklet CG-1449, Earl Hop- 
kins, Washington, D. C, 





PATENTS 


WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT BUYERS 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four 
books sent free. Victor J. Evaus & Co., Patent Attys., 763 
Ninth, Washington, D. C, 


OLD COINS AND STAMPS 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed prices. It may mean your 
fortune. Get posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, 


N. Y. . 














17 VARIETIFS HAYTI 
varieties, low priced stamps free. 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


STAMPS, 20c. 
Chambers Stamp Co., 


LIST OF 7,000 
111-F 





WILL PAY $10.00 TO $750.00 FOR CERTAIN $5.00 GOLD 
without motto. We want and offer cash premiums for all rare 
dollars, halves, quarters, dimes, nickels, cents, paper money and 
stamps. Send 4c now. Get our Large Coin Circular, Numis- 
matic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort Worth, Texas. 





FILMETTES—SEND US YOUR PHOTOPLAY FILM. 
make enlarged photographs, any size, without 
Write for particulars. Filmettes, Dept. A, 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WE 
showing grain. 
5643 Santa Monica 





TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS, ALL MAKES FACTORY REBUILT BY 
famous ‘‘Young Process.’’ ood as new, look like new, wear 
like new, guaranteed like new. Our big business permits lowest 
cash prices. $10 and up. Also, machines rented or sold on 
time. No matter what your needs are we can best serve you. 
Write and see, now. Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 90, Chicago. 








MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


BIG PROFITS NIGHTLY. 
No experience needed. 
Government institutions. 
510 Franklin Bidg., 





SMALL CAPITAL STARTS YOU. 
Our machines are used and. endorsed by 
Catalog Free. Capital Merchandise Co., 
Chicago, 





PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY “HINTS TO WRITERS OF PHOTO- 
plays, Short Stories, Poems.”’ Also catalog of best books for 
writers. Atlas Publishing Co., 94, Cincinnati. 


“HOW TO WRITE A PHOTOPLAY” BY C. G. 
1342 Prospect Ave., Bronx, New York City. 25 cents. 
model scenario, 








WINKOPP, 
Contains 





SALESMEN 


GET OUR PLAN FOR MONOGRAMING AUTOS, TRUNKS, 
Traveling Bags, etc., by transfer method. Very large profits. 
Motorists Accessories Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


$120 IN 3 DAYS IS BIG PROFIT, BUT JENNINGS MADE 
it in 3 hours. How? Selling our wonderful, brand new, repeat 
advertising proposition to retail merchants, stores, etc., every- 
where; our book tells all; write quick. Winslow Cabot Company, 
60 Congress Building, Boston, Massachusetts, 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 












CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Continued 





SONGWRITERS 





SONGWRITERS’ “‘KEY TO SUCCESS’ SENT FREE. THIS 
valuable booklet contains:the real facts. We revise poems, com- 
pose and arrange music, secure copyright and facilitate free pub- 
lication or outright sale. Start right. Send us some of your 
work today for free examination. Knickerbocker Studios, 166 
Gaiety Building, N. Y. City. 





TYPEWRITING 





SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, 15 CENTS PAGE. 
Marjorie Homer Jones, 322 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 





MANUSCRIPTS CORRECTLY TYPED. TEN CENTS ae 
including carbon. Anna Payne, 318 Sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y: 





MISCELLANEOUS 





INDIAN BASKETS, BEST MADE. 
Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 





‘LIFE STORIES OF THE MOVIE STARS,” 64 pages, illus- 
nar. 15c. Corson, 1720 N. Tripp Ave., Chicago. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR AGENTS, SALESMEN OR SOLIC- 
fitors? Have you a good reliable article to sell? If so, let us 
assist you. This classified section is read every month by over 
200,000 of the livest people in the country. The cost is sur- 
prisingly low. Address Classified Dept., Photoplay Magazine, 
$50 N. Clark St., Chicago. ‘ 


10 Days Free Trial 


on the vielip< of your el 9 and test it for 10 dave before you 
ym Fay, uy. « at our expense or pay for it at the rate 
of . few cent 













vii . “Wort IZER We few 
cular Free 200 years of instrument making v. ¢* 
The products of the leading violin makers of the world 1 


to 
choose from—Farny, er, Glier, rane of Fiedler, Wurlitzer, et ete. 
for Special Circular. No obligations. Get full details 
Write Today of our offer direct to you. rite today. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, 
S. Wabash Avenue. Chicago 





9538 
_ Ath Street, Cireinnats, Ohio 
































Philadelphia 
“Walnut at 13% 

Centrally located 

Distinctive service 


Excellent cuisine 
Room with bath, $2up 


Re. 
Mgr: 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 





an | 
TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED 


ds of good positions open. Experience 
a Earn while you learn, Write today for 
large list of openings and testimonials from hundreds of 
our Members we have placed in good positions paying 
$100 to $500 a month. Address nearest office. 


Dept. 5285, NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS’N 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


al 


Independence 
For Every Woman! 

















Within your reach stands indepen- 
ce, prosperity anda bigfuture. 


Beauty Culture Offers You this 
Great Opportunity 


Women all over America 
spend millionsof dollars yearly 
for beauty treatments. 
can get your share 
fortune. Do you know that the 
crying demand for Marinello uates 


t 
school in Ameen w 


Whos tf scnaer nl d ~ 
ty, write today or detaileand. free literature. 


MARINELLO CO., Dept.1.5, Mallers Bidg.. CHICAGO 














Every Bride, Groom, Young Man or Woman Needs 


SE. YAL KNOWLEDGE 
A $2 BOOK FOR $ 
Complete—320 pages—lIllustrated 


By DR. WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, Ph. D. 
Neted Authority and Lecturer 


PLAIN TRUTHS OF SEX LIFE 


every person needs to know; Safety 
in marriage relations; Dangers of Sexe 
ual Abuses; Diseases caused by Sexe 
ual Ignorance; Secret of sexual 
Strength. Exposes ‘‘fakes’* on sexual 
weakness. Explains what, when and 
_how to tell children. 


In plain wrapper, only $1.00 postpaid, if you mention this 
advertisement. Money back if not satisfied. 
The only Sex Book by a Noted Authority 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO, 539 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia: 
* — 


AGENTS poor 


Gold and Silver Sign Letters 


For store fronts, office windows 
and glass signs of all kinds. No 
experience necessary. Anyone 
can put them on and make 
money right from the start. 


$30.00 to $100.00 A WEEK! 


You can sell to nearby trade or travel 
all over the country. There is a big 
demand for window lettering in every 
town. Send for Samples and 
full particulars. 


Metallic Letter Co., 414 No. Clark St., Chicago 
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Send 10c for this 
beautiful picture. 
See offer below. 





You. too, can have the charm 


of, AL skin you love CO touch. 


Rinse your face thoroughly with warm water, 


Begin tonight to actually bring to 
your complexion the greater loveli- 
ness and charm you have longed for. 


Don’t say, “It’s useless to try to change 
the skin itself,’—it changes every day in 
spite of you. Old skin dies and new skin 
forms. This new skin will be just what you 
make it. 


Begin this Woodbury treatment tonight. 
Dip a cloth in warm water and hold it to 
the face until the skin is softened and damp. 
Now take a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and go over your face with the cake itself. 
Then dip your handsin warm water and with 
the tips of your fingers work up a lather from 
the soap left on your face. Rub this lather 
thoroughly but gently into the pores of your 
skin with an upward and outward motion. 


then with cold. If possible, rub your face 
for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
sufficient for a month or six weeks of this 
“skin you love to touch” treatment. 


Send 10c for the beautiful picture above 


This painting in exquisite soft colorings, isa 
most beautiful conception of “‘A skin you love to 
touch.”” We have been successful in reproducing 
this painting so perfectlv that it is difficult to tell 
the reproduction from the original, Send your 
name and address with 10c in stamps or coin and 
we will mail you a copy, 15 x 19 inches, in full 
colors; also a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
large enough for a week’s treatment. Write to- 
day! Address, The Andrew Jergens Co., 505 
Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 


In Canada, for picture and sample, address, The 


Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 505 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ont. 


For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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FRANCELIA BILLINGTON 


flew from convent to films without stopping a minute for footlight contem- 
plation. She proudly points to Dallas of the Lone Star state as her birth- 
place—the year was 1896—admits she’s five feet seven inches and bumps the 
scales up to 130. After learning all she could at Sacred Heart convent, Los 
Angeles, she began a further course in education at the Majestic studios, then 
went to Universal and now she’s with William Russell at American. She has 
next appeared in “Children of the Sea,” “Naked Hearts” and “Strathmore.” 





MONROE SALISBURY 


is best known as Alessandro in “Ramona.” He also played the lead in “The 
Eyes of the World.” He was born in New York City in 1879 and his stage 
life began in 1898. He has appeared with Mrs. Fiske, Richard Mansfield, John 
Drew and many other well known stars. Lasky, Fine Arts, Clune and Fox 
cameras have registered him in “The Goose Girl,” “Rose of the Rancho,” 
“The Man from Home” and “The Lamb.” 








DORIS KENYON 


was a success from the start in a screen career which had its beginning when 
she was “discovered” playing on the stage in “Princess Pat.” Her first big 
part was opposite George Beban in “The Pawn of Fate” and she has been a 
leading lady ever since. Until recently she was with World but now she is 
with Famous Players for whom she played the feminine lead in “The 
Traveling Salesman.” She is 18 and from Syracuse, N. Y. 





HAMILTON REVELLE 


seems to be just as capable on the screen as he was on the stage. He has 
appeared with Petrova in several successes under Metro management. His 
last footlight appearance was in “Fair and Warmer.” Mr. Revelle revels in 
romantic roles but he’s also one of the worst little villains you ever shivered 
over. He has been leading man for Mrs. Carter and Olga Nethersole and has 


played with Sir John Hare, Sir Herbert Tree, Cyril Maude and other British 
actor-managers. 











MAE MURRAY 


is perhaps better known as one of the most dashing members of Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
annual Follies than as a screen actress. Her film work has been confined en- 
tirely to Lasky and “To Have and to Hold,” “Sweet Kitty Bellairs” and “The 
Plow Girl” are three popular productions she has starred in. She is in her 
early twenties—her first appearance being made at Portsmouth, Va. She 
stands three inches over five feet and is the “original Nell Brinkley girl” 
of the Follies. 





FRANKLYN FARNUM 


shouted “no” five times when asked if he were married. So that settles that. 
But, girls, he says he’ll answer letters and furnish photos when requested! Mr. 
Farnum was born in Boston in 1883. And don’t forget he’s no relation what- 
ever to William, Dustin or Marshall Farnum. He had twelve years’ stage 
experience before he signed with Universal. He’s now a Bluebird star. “The 


Devil’s Pay Day” and “The Man Who Took a Chance” are two of his best 


known films. 








LILLIAN WALKER 


is fond of swimming, motoring, riding and writing—in the order named. And 
she has put all but the last to good use in her film work. Lillian is just ex- 
actly five feet one and one-half inches high and as for pounds—they count up 
to 11934. She’s a Brooklynite, born, educated and payrolled. She has had 
stock and vaudeville experience but her film work has been entirely with 
Vitagraph, which company she recently quit. She was in “The Model Wife,” 
“Green Stockings,” “The Ordeal of Elizabeth” and “The Man Behind the 


Curtain.” 





o by White 


ANITA STEWART 


is so proud of Brooklyn that, after favoring that borough by making it her 
birthplace, she finished her education there at Erasmus Hall and then, after 
listening to the call of the films, picked out a Brooklyn company—Vitagraph— 
and has never left it. Miss Stewart is 21 and admits that she never was on the 
legitimate stage. She has appeared in “The Goddess,” “The Daring of Diana,” 
“The Girl Philippa” and many other film plays. 
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The Easiest Way 


The adventure of a girl who thought she could get, 
without price, the most priceless thing in the world. 


By Jerome Shorey 


LONE in the world. 
The words kept running through 


Laura Murdock’s brain with all the 
numbing insistency of a drum playing a 


dead march. She looked about the dingy 
room of the one-night-stand hotel and 
shuddered. The 


vista of the last 
two years was a 
constant p r o- 
gression of such 
rooms, tapering 
off into the past, 
a turgid stream 
of discom- 
fort and ugli- 
ness. When Bill 
told her that the 
theatrical world 
waited impa- 
tiently for just 
such an artist as 
she could be, she 
believed. When 
he said that the 
training to be 
had with a one-night stand company was 
invaluable, she still believed. But after 
two years of it she was beginning to doubt, 
not Bill alone, but her own ability. So 
far there had been no sign from the great 
managers that her genius had been noticed. 
Now she had not even Bill’s assurances. 





“You can quit me whenever you like,’’ Brockton said. 


‘True, these assurances were usually most 
voluble when Bill’s intoxication had 
reached advanced stages; yet she leaned 
upon them. Her first feeling, when he fell 
down the rickety stairs of the hotel and 
broke his neck, was one of relief. But now, 
after the funeral, 
her pathetically 
few belongings 
packed and 
everything ready 
for the next 
move, she won- 
dered how she 
would be able to 


endure the life 
without him. 
Another room 


just like this one 
loomed ahead, 
and another af- 
ter that, and so 
on. How could 
it end? .How 
long could she 
endure it? When 
she went on the stage she cherished visions 
of luxury, silk next the skin, feasts at the 
best restaurants, adulation of clever men 
and envy of beautiful women. Now it had 
come to this—this room and all it repre- 
sented. And she was alone as well with 
every prospect of remaining so. 
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She had not even the consolation of a 
home to turn to and whatever it was that 
her imagination might paint for the future 
she could not escape it by turning from her 
stage existence. At least she felt herself 
committed to that. 

A rap at the door recalled her to the 
realities. 

“Ready?” called a cheery voice. 

“Oh, I 
listlessly. 

The door opened and Elfie St. Clair, 
nicknamed “the financial enigma,” by Jim 
Weston, manager of the 
stood looking in. 

“Don’t be a_ gloom, 
dearie,” Elfie called. 
“You surely ain’t going 
to hang crepe all over 
your life on account of 
Bill Murdock.” 

“Tt isn’t Bill so much,” 
Laura replied. ‘It’s just 


suppose so,” Laura answered 


stage 


company, 


ter’s drama, 


lowing cast: 


the whole thing. This 
life will kill me, but I 9 Annie........... 
can’t see any way out.” Jim Weston...... 


“Youcan’t?’’ Elfie 
gave a little, curious 
laugh. “Guess you haven’t 
done much practical 
thinking about it, have you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, have some sense, dearie. 
* me—am I suffering ?” 

Laura looked, and it was obvious that 
the life was not killing Elfie. She was 
garbed in gay colors and delicate, if rather 
gaudy, fripperies. Her eyes sparkled, and 
if there were hard lines beginning to show, 
they suggested rather a fighting spirit than 
unhappiness. 

“T have the best everywhere I go, and 
you can do the same,” Elfie went on. “I 
didn’t want to say anything while Bill was 
alive, but take it from me, dearie, you’ve 
been a little fool, married or not. What 
you do now is your own business, anyhow. 
Don’t be a dodo. You don’t suppose I do 
this on my salary, do you?” 

Further confidences were interrupted by 
Weston’s voice: 

“Say, are you girls coming with the 
troupe, or has Elfie hired a special train for 
this jump?” 

Laura grabbed her .suit case and they 
hurried to the station. She did not resume 


Look at 





“THE EASIEST WAY” 


ARRATED from the photo- 
play version of Eugene Wal- 
produced by the 
Selznick Enterprises with the fol- 
Laura Murdock .......cccccecs 
nekeeeea Clara Kimball Young 
Elfie St. Clair.......Louise Bates 
Willara Brockton. .Joseph Kilgour 
John Madison..Rockcliffe Fellows 
..Cleo Desmond 
George Stevens 
Burgess (a theatrical manager) 
Nellie DeVere... 
Se 








her conversation with Elfie, but rather 
pointedly showed that she wanted to be 
alone. There was no mistaking Elfie’s 
meaning, and all ‘Laura’s instincts rebelled 
against the suggestion. Yet all that day 
the two alternatives—continued to jostle 
each other in her imagination, alternatives 
diametrically opposed, to plod along as she 
had been doing, and hope, or to take the 
easiest way. 


FEW days later another blow fell. 

The company closed in obedience to 

telegraphic instructions from New 
York, the owners of the show being dis 
satisfied with the business 
it was doing. Laura was 
not quite stranded, for 
like most players the 
greatest bugaboo in the 
world to her was being set 
adrift and unable to get 
back to Broadway, and she 
had saved enough to take 
her back to the rialto. A 
few days more found her 
established in a ‘boarding 


Frank. Kitigdon house, her dwindling 
...Mae Hopkins funds screaming the 
Walter McEwan necessity for an imme- 


diate engagement. 

Then began the interminable round of 
the managers’ offices and theatrical agencies. 
The search for a theatrical engagement is a 
task only ‘for the optimist. In the nature 
of things, there must be scores upon scores 
of disappointments to one word of en- 
couragement. If Laura entertained any 
illusions they were soon dispelled. She 
had faith in her ability but was unable to 
engender that faith in others. In despair 
she tried the more extensive field of musical 
comedy, and at length, just as she was near 
the end of her resources, there came a gleam 
of hope. Burgess, a producer of musical 
shows, liked her appearance and found her 
voice sufficient for the’ requirements of a 
small part. In fact he took quite a per- 
sonal interest in her. At the first rehearsal 
this became quite obvious, with unfortunate 
results for Laura. 

“Say, old boy, who’s this new chicken,” 
Nellie DeVere, generally understood to be 
his favorite in the company, demanded, 
leading Burgess to one side. 

“Oh, just a girl I’ve hired for a little 
part. Why?” 
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“Well, just this—she goes, or I go,’ “You don’t mean—” 
Miss De Vere declared. “Say, are you ever going to get any 
All Burgess’ arguments failed. The sense? Do you suppose a man like Brock- 
queen would take no chances with a pros- ton is going to pick up a girl at a luncheon 
pective rival. So Laura was told that, table and go to bat for her, and expect 
after all, she did not fill the bill. 
With leaden heart she went to Laura involun- 
‘see Elfie St. Clair, and told her the ¢arily shrank 

































news from 
“— a oe Brockton’s 
Well, it’s your own fault, ofeved gift, and 
dearie,’ that cheerful person as- its import. 








sured her. “You'll have to get a 
friend, that’s all. Come on down to 
Rector’s and have lunch with me. Maybe 
we'll think of something.” 

They had just seated themselves in the 
restaurant when two men entered. 

“Why, there’s Jerry,” Elfie 
shrilled, and motioned an in- 
vitation to the mer to join 
them. 

The other man was Wil- 
lard Brockton, a_ broker. 
While Jerry and Elfie were 
deeply immersed in their 
own affairs, Brockton got 
Laura to tell of her expe- 
rience with Burgess. 

“T think I can fix that,” 
Brockton told her. “I often 
invest in theatrical produc- 
tions and Burgess has 
been after me to back 
this new show. Give me 
your address and I'll 
have a talk with Bur- 
gess this afternoon.” 

Laura grasped at the 
straw of hope. Brockton 
seemed sincere and _ really 
friendly, and Laura, with 
all her experience in the 
theatrical world, did not 
think to question his friend- 
ship, or speculate upon what 
price he might place upon it. 
The one thing in her mind was 
her dire need and the possi- 
bility that in this way it might 
be met. It was Elfie who, as 
soonas they were alone, brought 
this phase to her attention. 

“Say dearie, you’re in luck. 
You’ve landed Brockton—you 
lucky kid. I’d trade half a 
dozen Jerrys for him,’ she 


babbled. 
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return ? Sometimes, 





nothing in 































dearie, you make me tired.” 
But at least, if this brought 
troubled thoughts to Laura, Brock- 


ton neither 
corroborate 


said nor did anything to 
them. His influence was 











Madison, a newspaper writer, 


soon made apparent, for Burgess promptly 
sent for Laura and gave her one of the 
best roles in production. Rehearsals 
and the preparation of her wardrobe occu 
pied most of her time, but she frequently 











the 






































saw Brockton and had lunch or dinner 
with him. lLaura’s liking for him was 
something she herself could not analyze. 





She was grateful. naturally, and wanted to 
please him, and yet she always felt herself 
drawing away. 

At length the great event arrived—the 
premiere of Laura’s first Broadway engage- 
ment. Hers was one of those half-way 
successes which, while not setting the town 





















































afire, are sufficient cause for general con 
gratulations. Brockton, of course. was first 











to shower her with praise, and at the close 
of the opening performance came to her 
dressing room and offered her a beautiful 
bracelet as a memento of the accasion. ‘The 
bauble suggested, Elfie and her ideas im 
mediately, and Laura involuntarily shrank 
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Two things happened to Laura—-one was that she fell in love with John 


‘consent. 





from the gift and its import. Brock- 


ton laughed good-naturedly at her 
reluctance, but did not press the 
matter. A few days later he 


alinounced that he was giving 
a big party at his house, and 


asked Laura to come. She 
hesitated, and then told 
him frankly that she had 


ne gown suitable for such 
am occasion. He smiled 
and changed the subject. 
That evening Laura found 
several bundles waiting for her 
in her shabby little room. 
There were several magnifi- 
cent gowns and with them 
the bracelet which she had 
declined. She looked at the 
array, first with natural femi- 
nine ecstasy and then with 
dismay. She could not accept 
them—and yet she could not. 
refuse to accept them. As she 
pondered, the realization 
dawned upon her that the 
position in which she had 
placed herself compelled 
her to accept. After all, 

she had permitted Brock- 

ton to do so much for her, 

what did a little more 

matter? <And so she 

attended the party, a 
radiant woman, in  Brockton’s 


* 


vlorified. 
finery. 

Brockton was delighted. He introduced 
Laura to his friends with an obvious air of 
proprietorship, and what caused a little 
twist at Laura’s heart was that everyone 
seemed to take this proprietorship as quite 
a matter of course. Apparently, there had 
been a good deal of gossip and Laura’s 
place in this curious stratum of society was 
clearly defined. without her knowledge or 
Brockton asked her to stay after 
the crowd had left. He said there was 
something he wanted to tell her. 

Brockton made his proposition tactfully. 
Nor was Laura surprised. The evening 
had been one of constant revelations. The 
comments she heard about the relations of 
various couples showed her that the con- 
ventions of other phases of life simply did 
not exist here. Everything was on a basis 
of expediency, and morality was a vague, 
shadowy element, cropping out now and 



































then, but not permitted to interfere with the 
pursuit of pleasure. 

“You can quit me whenever you like,” 
Brockton said, after a long silence. ‘You 
won't be sorry.” 

Laura still bowed her head. She could 
not bring herself to say the word which 
would end Brockton’s interest, nor the one 
which would cement it. He made it easier. 

‘My automobile is outside. If you wish, 
you may go home in it,” he said softly. 

Laura neither moved nor spoke. Brock- 
ton summoned a servant. 

“Tell Burke he may put up the car for 
the night,” he said. 

Laura bowed her head still lower, and 
smothered a sob. 


When the New York theatrical season 
came to a close, Laura received an offer 
of an engagement in a summer stock com- 
pany in Denver. She accepted immediately, 
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with a sense of infinite relief. Brockton 
had been kind to her and considerate in 
every possible way. He had humored all 
her whims and provided her with count- 
less luxuries. All this ease and sensuous 
pleasure had acted as a spiritual narcotic. 
In occasional flashes of self revelation she 
realized that she was drifting ‘into full 
membership in the circle she had first 
encountered at Brockton’s home. ‘The 
opportunity to leave New York for the sum- 
mer she instantly grasped as a means of 
escape, not so much from Brockton as from 
what he represented. She felt herself dis- 
integrating and wanted to be among new 
scenes and new people. Brockton took the 
engagement as a matter of course. 

“See you in September,” was his goodbye. 

But two things happened before Sep- 
tember. The first was that Laura, re- 
juvenated and cleansed by the free 
atmosphere of the west. had determined 














Laura found several magnificent gowns waiting for her in her shabby little room, and looked at them 


first with natural feminine ecstacy, then with dismay. 
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she would not return to her mode of life 
of the preceding winter. She was succeed- 
ing, finding her place in the world, and 
believed she would be able to get along in 
future without influence. The second, 
which could not have happened without 
the first, was that she fell in love with a 
newspaper writer who had praised her work 
and interviewed her. 

There could not have been a greater con- 
trast than that between John Madison and 
Willard Brockton. Madison was abrupt 
and direct, Brockton was suave and pa- 
tient; Madison was typically western, 


Brockton distinctly eastern. But, not least 
important, Madison was poor, Brockton 
wealthy. This did not worry Laura at first. 
She was earning a large salary and financial 
matters did not bother her until they forced 
themselves upon her attention. She did not 
realize that, with her extravagant tastes, her 
savings would not tide over more than a few 
weeks of idleness. But Madison realized 
it, and as their devotion ripened, he under- 
stood that in his present circumstances 
Laura was far beyond his reach. His 
salary, while large for a western newspaper 
man, would scarcely buy Laura’s shoes. 








Brockton dictated a letter to Madison, as he had 
promised. 
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but she had hardly broached the. subject 
when Madison interrupted. 

“You don’t need to tell me anything,” 
he said. ‘I have heard some gossip and 
refused: to listen to a lot more. What your 
life was before we met makes no difference. 
It is only the present and the future that 
count.” 

Laura’s gratitude for this sympathetic 
understanding increased her love for Mad- 
ison a hundredfold. No longer did she 
dread meeting Brockton, but rather looked 
forward with keen anticipation to the 
moment. when she would be emanci- 
pated. Before Brockton arrived, Mad- 
ison made Laura understand that their 
marriage would have to be _ post- 
poned until he could add materially 
to his financial resources. She de- 

murred, but when she saw that 

Madison’s self respect demanded 

this course, she consented. It 

would mean going back to New 

York alone, being in the same city 

with Brockton and without the 

moral support of Madison’s pres- 
ence, but Laura was not afraid. 
Brockton accepted his dismissal 
with the same suavity that marked 
all his actions. 
“T said you could quit me when- 


ever you chose,” he said. “I 
meant it. But I think you’ll come 
back to me,”’ he added, with a 
smile. 

“What do*you mean?” de- 


manded Madison, who, at Laura’s 
request, had been present through- 
out the interview. 

“Just this,’ Brockton replied. 
“You westerners are men’s men— 





And while, naturally, she would go on 
with her career, the idea of being married 
to a woman whom he could not support was 
unendurable. 

Madison did not mention this, however, 
and the happy days sped on. For weeks 
Laura did not write to Brockton and the 
summer season was near its close when she 
received a telegram from him saying that 
he was coming to Denver to take her back 
to New York. She had mentioned him to 
Madison only in a casual way, but now she 
understood that she must tell him every- 
thing. She anticipated a great ordeal, 





you don’t know the first principles 
of the life of women, especially of 
New York life. Your pretty romance will 
look altogether different from the Broad- 
Way perspective.” 

“And your trouble,” Madison retorted, 
“ig that you eastern men don’t recognize 
truth and goodness and honor when you 
meet it face to face.” 

“We won't argue,” Brockton replied. 
with: his unfailing good nature. ‘“I’ll just 
promise you this—that if she comes back 
to me, she shall write and tell you, sher- 
self.” , 

A few weeks later, Laura and Madison 
bade each other a mournful but optimistic 


’ 
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farewell. Madison immediately started 
for the gold country with a crowd of 
prospectors and Laura returned to the | 


capital of the world of wigs and masks. 


Laura’s first call after returning to 
New York. was at Burgess’ office. 
She was told he was not in. She 
called repeatedly, with the 
same result. Finally she de- 
cided to wait until he ar- 
rived and took a seat in the 
outer office. In a few min- 
utes she was astonished to 
see Burgess come out of his 
private office. He tried 
to avoid her, but she 
hurried to intercept his 
flight. 

“Nothing for 


“It isn’t true,’’ 
Laura almost 
screamed. ‘‘It isn’t 
true.’’ 


you, 


Miss Murdock,” he said, abruptly. 
ing in sight this season.” 
Laura 


“Noth 
was amazed. She knew of sev- 
eral productions he had in preparation in 
which there were parts similar to the one 
in which had made her success the 
previous season. But Burgess refused to 
argue the matter. It was a serious dis- 
appointment. JLaura had regarded it as a 
foregone conclusion that Burgess would 
want her for one of his companies and 
had made no attempt to get an engagement 
elsewhere. A strange premonition came 
over her, as she started on the rounds. At 
all the better class offices she met with the 
same reception. The situation began to 
assume a serious aspect. She had been liv- 
ing at an expensive hotel and her money 
was dwindling: She moved to a cheap 
boarding house and started exercising the 
most rigid economies. The cheap food-and 
dingy surroundings almost nauseated -her 
and only the inspiration of Madison’s 
photograph enabled her to keep up the 
fight. She had not heard from him for 
weeks, but she kept telling herself that he 


she 
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would succeed if she would only be 
patient. 

Finally she received a word of en- 

couragement from one of the cheap 

agencies. “he man in charge prac- 
tically assured her of a position in 

a company which, a few weeks ago, 

she would have scorned, but 

which now seemed a very haven 

of refuge. But before she re- 

turned the next day to sign the 

contract, the agent had a mys- 

terious caller, and when [aura 

arrived the agent  in- 

formed her that the part 

had been given to another 
actress. 

It was no longer pos- 
sible to impute this to 
coincidence. Obviously 
she had _ been black- 
listed, and Laura, un- 
derstanding the close 
relations between cap- 
italists and theatrical 
producers, knew that 
Brockton was at the 

bottom of the conspiracy. 

She knew that all she needed was 

one word from him and she knew 
also what that word would cost her. 

But the time had arrived when she must 
face bitter facts. The landlady of the 
boarding house, who had, through unfor- 
tunate experiences, discovered that leniency 
was too often unappreciated, threatened to 
turn Laura into the street unless she paid 
her rent at once. The question was no 
longer merely that of enduring discom- 
fort, but of facing actual starvation. And 
still there was no word from Madison. 

Laura wearily dragged herself up the 
stairs to her room, and flung herself on the 
bed. She tried to think her way out of her 
quandary, but the only result 
headache. , 

In the afternoon Elfie St. Clair called. 
merry and befrilled, the hard lines of her 
face a little deeper. She sniffed as she 
looked about the room. 

“So this is where you’ve buried your- 
self ?”’ she babbled. ‘‘You’ve given me an 
awful chase, dearie. And a certain dear 
friend of yours is that anxious to see you. 
Come now, don’t be a little silly. You 
know who I mean. -He’s waiting down- 
stairs now. Let me send for him. Don’t 


* 
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you think it would seem pretty good to get 
into his limousine and drive over to Sherry’s 
for lunch?” 

For lunch! Laura looked at the milk 
bottle and box of crackers on her table. If 
Madison had only written. Elfie accepted 
Laura's silence as consent, and going to 
the window, she waved a signal to Brock- 
ton. As he came in, she discreetly slipped 
out. Laura looked at Brockton, and bowed 
her head. He went to her and gently took 
her in his arms. She neither resisted nor 
responded. 

If Laura had expected Brockton to make 
a crude proposition, she little understood 
how well he knew her, and how he could 
force her even yet to make the decision. 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” he said. “I 
just want to show you that you need me— 
that the other thing was only a pretty, 
romantic incident in your life. I am going 
to help you now—it is for you to: say 
whether you will come back to me or not. 
But in any event you cannot go on living 
like this.” 

It was even more cruel than if he had said 
“So much for so much.” It made Madison 
a renegade, it made it impossible for her to 
endure any longer her sufferings and priva- 
tions; and Brockton knew that she would 
not accept his help without giving up her 
dream of Madison. In a moment she 
looked up into his face with a wan smile. 

“T’m terribly hungry, Willard,” she said. 
‘Please take me to lunch.” 

But before they left the room, Brockton 
dictated a letter to Madison, and with 
many hesitations, Laura wrote as Brockton 
had promised that she would. She prom- 
ised to mail the letter, and thus the old life 
was resumed again. , 

A month passed. Laura soon had an en- 
gagement and Brockton installed her in 
a luxurious apartment. All this she 

accepted listlessly. She knew that she 
had turned her back on the greatest 
thing life would ever offer her. 
One morning, when 
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Laura and Brockton had just finished 
breakfast, a telegram for Laura arrived 
from Madison. It read: 

“I'll be in New York before noon. I’m 
coming to marry you, and I have a bank 
roll.”’ 

Brockton insisted upon seeing the mes- 
sage. Laura realized that resistance was 
futile and handed it to him.. 

“Then you didn’t mail the letter as you 
promised ?” 

Laura shook her head. Brockton 
frowned, paced the room a few moments 
and then hurried away, without a word. 

With cold fear clutching at her heart, 
Laura waited for Madison. She knew she 
would have to lie to hold him, but it was 
her last chance of happiness. She would 
lose him if she told the truth, and she could 
not do worse than lose him by falsehood. 
She told herself that she would atone for 
the lie by a lifetime of devotion. So when 





The dingy 
surroundings 
nauseated her; 
only Madison’s 

photograph 
inspired her to 

keep up the fight. 
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he came she had steeled herself to look into 
his eyes without flinching. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come,” she ex- 
claimed over and over again. ‘Take me 
away from here—at once—today. I want 
to go back with you—to get away from 
this. tinsel existence.” 

Madison rushed away to get a marriage 
license and in feverish haste Laura began 
packing. If she could only get away be- 
fore Brockton returned. Her maid looked 
on, wide-eyed. 

“Tt’s all right, Annie,” Laura assured 
her. “I’ll send for you as soon as we get 
settled.” 

At midday Madison returned. He took 
her by the shoulders and looked into her 
eyes, and she looked steadily back into his. 

“I met some newspaper men I know,” he 
said. “They hinted at some gossip, but I 
wouldn’t listen. You have been on the 
level with me, haven’t you ” 

“T have been on the level,” she replied, 
slowly and deliberately. ‘Now come, 
let’s go.” 

As she spoke, Brockton entered, without 
knocking. Madison turned on him with an 
oath, and drew a revolver from his pocket. 

“So,” he snarled. “You couldn’t leave 
her alone, even when you knew she be- 
longed to me.” 

Laura sprang between the two men and 





seized _Madison’s hand.  Brockton’s face 
was stern. 

“Tell him,” he said. 
truth.” 

Without another word he turned and left 
Laura and Madison together. 

“Tt isn’t true,’ Laura almost screamed, 
“it isn’t true.” | 

“What isn’t true?’ Madison demanded. 

For answer Laura flung herself at his 
feet and hysterically pleaded forgiveness. 

“T couldn’t help it,” she cried. “I was 
starving—starving, I tell you. And he 
came—and I couldn’t bear to let you know. 
I burned the letter he made me write. You 
will forgive— 

“Tt’s too late now,” 
his voice sad but firm. 
forced from you like 
trust you again.” 

Laura crumpled in a heap on the floor. 
When she looked up again he was gone. In 
her hand she’ noticed that she still held 
Madison’s revolver. She looked at it a 
moment. Should she? An instant—and 
then, what? At least no more of this 
puzzle that men called life. But she could 
not do it. Again she chose the easiest way. 
Springing to her feet she opened the trunk. 

“Annie,” she called, in a shrill, high- 
pitched voice, “doll me up, Annie—I’m 
going to the Montmartre—to make a hit.” 


“Tell him the 


Madison answered, 
“To have the truth 
this—I never could 





Robbery” 


Train Robbery” 
for that time. 


An Old Time Money Maker 


|* one thinks that only the big features of the last few years have been the 


only real money makers in the film land, listen to this. 
, the first feature production ever made, the forerunner of all Western 
thrillers and one that will be remembered by many of the pioneers in the film 
industry, made approximately $400,000 for the Edison company! 

It was the first story with a definite plot to be produced as well as the first 
production to reach the length of one reel. 
subjects, ranging in length from 25 to 300 feet, had been made. 
was approximately 750 feet in length, a stupendous production 


This old pioneer feature was recently run off at a testimonial banquet ten- 


“The Great Train 


Previous to that time only short 
“The Great 





dered Thomas A. Edison in honor of his seventieth birthday at Orange, N. J., 
by the employees of the Edison Affiliated Industries. The banquet to the 
famous inventor was given by the various divisions of the vast Edison in- 
dustries for the purpose of emphasizing the high regard in which Mr. Edison 
is held by those who are engaged in the production of the various devices that 
owe their existence to his genius. 














THE WORLD’S MOST UNAPPRECIATIVE BOY 


’ . 
2 





ee . or 


Would you holler and squinch away like this if Mary Pickford hugged you? No accounting for tastes, but perhaps 
this little Pueblo Indian of Albuquerque, N. M., feels constrained to act the truth just because his name is George 
Washington. He is a ward of the Santa Fe railway company. 








HAT’S twenty-one years ago. 
T ing that he was aged then, we hardly 
believe that two decades have brought 
What does he do—ink his 
hair, pull out his long white whiskers, and 


back his youth. 


revamp himself 
every spring and fall 
in Muldoon’s school 
of pep, or some 
similar institution ? 
Glance at the fifth 
actorial name in the 
cast of this tableau. 
It is, indeed, D. 
Fairbanks, and the 
legend relates further 


that Mr. Fairbanks 
is playing “John 
Wilson, an old 


miner; Joe’s uncle.” 


Joe is the hero. In 
brief, Joe was the 
Douglas Fairbanks 


of 1896, which was 
in the days before 
the Spanish War. 

As a further matter 
of record, this pro- 
gram is in old man 
Fairbanks’ own 
handwriting. 

The city which 
harbored this illustri- 


ous collection of 
Thespians in the 
Wild West drama 


was Denver, and the 
entertainment as well 


as the programme 
was home-made. 
We should say 


that the affair lacks 
feminine interest, for 
among these Thes- 
pians there wasn’t 
even a Julian Eltinge 
to impersonate lovely 
womanhood, 
although the clatter 
of artillery and the 
clash of personal 
conflict must have 
left very little room 
in the piece for 
tender moments. 

The _ individual 
who resurrects this 
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Fairbanks Was an Old Man in ’96 


Know- 
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This is the programme of Douglas Fairbanks’ 

dramatic debut, printed by his own pen. The 

price of admission was either a million pins 
or a potato. 






bill of the play is John H. Southard, now a 
business man in Los Angeles. Mr. Southard 
was a schoolmate of the present Artcraft 
glitterer, and, finding this programme in a 
trunk recently, resolved to show up the first 


American juvenile 
for the  venetable 
years that are really 
his. 

In those ancient 
and near-Roman 
times Mr. Fairbanks 
had no idea of be- 
coming a © leading 
man, and such small 


notions as he did 
possess ~ concerning 
possible notoriety in 
the theatre apper- 
tained to character 
roles exclusively. 

Joe Comstock’s 


uncle was a grim and 
grizzled fellow who 
had led a hard life 
and meant stern busi- 
ness. ‘There is no 
record that the old 
boy had ever kissed 
Alma Reuben, ever 
palled around with 
John Emerson, and 
—fearful secret— 
Anita Loos, the favo- 
rite author of the 
renascent Fairbanks, 
wasn’t even born! 
Nor did Uncle John, 
on discovering a 
claim, jump over a 
table and two or 
three chairs to get at 
it. His favorite 
means of locomotion 
were his own two 
feet. 

A fierce  discus- 
sion is raging as. to 
whether Doug |in 
those days wore 
“knee pants.” There 
are those who assert 
that he was born 
grinning, wearing a 
Tuxedo, doubling 
his fists and crouch- 
ing for a high jump. 


















St. Paul’s Half-Nelson on 
the Movies 


stage, appearing. with 

Lew Fields in “The Wife 
* Hunters.” 

Looking at Frances one 
would say that the hunt would end 
right there. 

But onward. After her first 
stage experience she did stock 
in Philadelphia and Indian- 
apolis, then, lured into the 
flickering films, worked for 

: Biograph in “The Chief- 
tain’s Sons.” A year with 
Biograph, a year with 
Universal and a year 

and three months with 

World where she did 


SHE LIKES BASEBALL 
AND CAN “CALL” AN 
“UMP” — HARD, TOO 






























HIS is Frances Nelson, 
who, my dears, is as tal- 4 
ented as she is shapely, 

which is merely another 

way of saying that she is 

one of the most promising | 

of the younger emotional 

actresses. 

She was born in St. 

Paul, but her parents, 

who leaned toward 








culture. moved ead- X \ yd ose work, - 
denly to Boston \ — a > a 


without even warn- 
ing little Frances. 
When she discov- 
ered what had 
been dore the 
girl did what 
she could to 
break the 
monotony. She 
went on the 






\ \ ished actress. 

Now she is with 
Metro, which is 
starring her in 
“One of Many.” 

Athletic? In- 


ey f 
ys 
‘ deed! She rides 
4 yp / anything that is 
< _ 
‘ 


saddle - broken. 
Her hobby is baseball. 
j She can call every 
“ player by his first 
name and the umpires by 
names they never had. 
And when an emotional ac- 
tress gets all eéemoted you can 
imagine how the poor “ump” 
would cringe. , 
As one views Miss Nelson—both 
poses—he is struck with a new and 
great admiration for St. Paul. Is 
there any gentleman in the audi- 
ence who will move that Roberts 
Street be changed to Nelson Street? 
Ah! The visitor with the bald head 
and a chin like a pineapple. Thank 
you, sir. Seconds? So many? Car- 
ried—and looking at the picture, we 
should say twonanimously. 

The meeting will now unite in 
wishing that some day it may see 
Frances in the life. Do _ not 
crowd as you go out. 




















Picture of a pretty girl 
staring at her own pre— look- fj 
ing at her ankles. 








































Dorothy P. Nazimova 


Miss Phillips as a 

herald in the great 

Pasadena ‘‘Tourna- 

ment of Roses,’’ held 

New Year’s Day this 
year. 


AT LEAST, THAT'S 
WHAT SAVAGE 
ONCE CALLED 
HER, AND SHE 
SEEMS TO BE 
MAKING THE 
CALL GOOD 


'GHT years ago Henry W. Savage 

took one look at Dorothy Phillips, 

then playing a tiny part in a New 
York show, and said: “There’s a kid 
Nazimova!” 

Dorothy was fifteen at the time, but when 
the producer said this she felt as though 
she were ten years older—and it tickled 
her too. Always she had admired the 
celebrated Russian actress and longed to 

play the part of Nora in “A 
Doll’s House.” And 
right now we come 

to the great dra- 

matic punch 

of this story: 














Dorothy zs playing it! 

So you see, Savage was, in 
way. right. 

After Miss Phillips made 
her first brief essay on the 
screen she made a distinct 
hit in legitimate ingenue 
roles, among them, Lucille 
in “Mary Jane’s Pa.”  Be- 
fore that she had done stock 
in Baltimore. 

She is now at Universal City, 
and it is thereshe is enacting ‘A 
Doll’s House.” Did you see her 
in “Hell Morgan’s Girl 2” 

It’s the popular thing for all 
f the children of the legiti 
mate to pass a sneer to the 
animate celluloids at one 
time or another, and Miss 
Phillips was not dilatory in 
this respect. It is also true 
that once in the cinema the 
children of the legitimate 
regret such slurs. 

“Now, I find the photo- 
play the world’s best ex- 
pression,” Miss Phillips 
says. 

As to her picture on 
the left, it takes no su- 
perbrain to see 
that she is a 
herald. 








Dorothy Phillips at 
home and abroad. 





‘“*‘A DARK MAN WILL CROSS YOUR PATH’? 




















Actor folk, like society and ordinary people, are sometimes curious to learn what the future 

has in store for them. Apparently Anita Stewart, Vitagraph’s star-in-chief, is no exception 

to the rule. Here we have Anita consulting the studio oracle, Mrs. Sanborn, as to the fate 

of her current photoplay. The gallery consists of, reading from left to nght, Frank Crayne, 
George Stevens and Loretta Cahill. 














IN SPITE OF FASHION’S 
RECENT EDICTS, 
THAT’S A TECHNICAL 
DESCRIPTION OF YE 
IDEAL SCREEN QUEEN 


By Lillian Howard 


HEN Lizzie Whoozis 
\\) leans hard on_ the 

counter, raps it with 
her pencil to summon the 
floor walker, calling ‘Mr. 
Steevuns ! Mr. Steevuns!” 
and then attempts 
to describe the 
appearance of 
her _ favorite 
movie queen 
to her chum, 
she doesn’t 






yevernrer’ 


“Size 14—Misses’ Department” 












acikpiaaaei. 































Trained evening gown of spangled chiffon and silk 
net. Bodice trimmed with rhinestone passementerie. 


go in for measurements or anything like that. 


“She takes 


Size 14—Misses’ Department.” 


Lizzie explains and the whole thing is clear to 


the other. 


Barrel skirt 
model of navy 
blue charmeuse— 
Fullness at knees 
twice that at 
hem — Bodice 
embroidered in 
gold threads — 
Facings of gold 
colored 
charmeuse. 





And so “Size 14—Misses’ De- 
parment” has become the phrase 
for describing the ideal cinema 
star. ‘Think it over, girls, and 
see if Size 14 doesn’t fit Vivian 
Martin, June Caprice, Margue- 
rite Clark. Louise Huff. Violet 
Mersereau, Mabel Normand and 
a Lost of others who’d think that 
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The short skirts,—always 
ideal for the little girls— 
are coming down to ankle 
length to satisfy the discon- 
solate thirty-sixes. More 
than that, thee moyen-age 
waistline is coming back ; and 
again, there are to be long 
tunics — prerogatives of the 
big girls, assuredly. . 

Worse still, fashion has 
gone and committed a _ bar- 
rel skirt, once more conced- 
ing something to the thirty- . 
sixes and the forty-twos, for, 
Heaven 
knows, no 
lady the 
size of 
Mar gue- 
rite Clark 


wm (Continued on 
— , page 146) 
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Palm Beach frock of white net and chiffon, and trimmings of 
imitation point venise lace—fitted waistline and over-drapery 
of skirt especially adapted to tall figure. 








they were camping out if they ever got into 
a Size 16. 

It’s a behind the-times store that doesn’t Chemise frock 
keep Misses’ Size 14 stacked up higher than of taupe 
the pyramids on its shelves, for with a score georgette and 
of silversheet celebs wearing that size ‘Mr. charmeuse with 


‘ - silk embroidery 
Steev . , : } ‘ ‘re , . - -- 
Steevuns” knows that there will be thou Long waist- 


sands of their idolators storming in to buy line and 
them. straight 
This, in spite of the fact that spring silhouette. 


styles favor not the little ones—the thirty- 
twos and the thirty-fours—but the big ones, 
the. thirty-sixes. 








Cooked up According to the favorite 
Recipes of Several Fame-Makers 


HERBERT RAWLINSON—THE BOY 
WHO SMILED HIS WAY TO FAME 


By Grace Kingsley 


HAVE heard that over the telephone 

booths in many metropolitan hotels there 
is a sign which says “The Voice With the 
Smile Wins.” Herb Rawlinson has proven 
the smile alone wins. 

The babies cry for him, the high school 
girls sigh for him, the debutantes adore 
him, the matrons worship him secretly and 
the mothers point him out to their sons. 
Which only proves the value of a smile. 

He’s married, girls! 


Perpetrated by Kenneth MacGaffey 

ERBERT RAWLINSON is an actor. 

He admits it but does not boast of it. 
He wears a sport shirt only under pressure 
and when on location borrows the makings 
from the assistant camera man, which 
clearly demonstrates that he is either a 
democrat or a diplomat. 

Young Rawlinson, when I say young, it 
is of course only comparatively speaking. 
Jack Dean and Theodore Roberts are both 
good friends of mine, therefore I will not 
mention any names. But as I was saying, 
young Rawlinson was born in Brighton, 
not the place where old man Reisenweber 
built his oasis, but Brighton, England, 
which you have all read about in the first 
“coke” story ever written in English. I 
refer here to Sherlock 
Holmes. Not to inti- — 
mate that Herb uses 





























Ragout of Rawlinson 
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Witzel Photo Smile ” 


the needle, that is not his fault the pic- 
tures look that way. 


Glorified by Kenneth O’Hara 


HEN Thomas H. Ince first saw Herb 

Rawlinson step into the old studio 
at Inceville, he said to himself “There is a 
future Thomas H. Ince star.” 

That this assertion is true has been proven 
in the recent announcement that Herbert 
Rawlinson will play for Thomas H. Ince in 
a forthcoming Triangle-Ince production by 
C. Gardner Sullivan, Thomas H. Ince’s 
prolific scenario head, a youth whose early 
life was that of a wastrel but who upon 
coming in contact with the better things in 
life, via Thomas H. Ince, rises to unex- 
pected heights. And as Thomas H. Ince 
predicted, in this Thomas H. Ince picture 
Herbert Rawlinson 
is a Thomas H. Ince 


a star. 
Ennobled by 
Bennie Zeidman 
© hero of Pierre 
Loti, no vision of 
perfect manhood ever 
imagined by Spinoza, 
no dream of the Ves- 
tal Virgins could 
ever surpass the per- 
fection that nature 
has given to the 
world in the person 
of Herbert Rawlin- 
son. 





Yes, it’s his car. 









































Can You Read Their Names 





Why is it that at every masked ball people blanket their eyes and 
little accidents of nature? Why don’t they reverse the process, and 
had the right notion when they put skirts on their Harem ladies’ 
these Turkish Trophies of ours can you call by name? After all, 
shriek their ownership. Maybe they’ll call louder if you cover over 
answers to the eye puzzle editor. Each of the first correct twenty- 
hundred-page volume of motion picture portraits and biographies. 
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These brows are blonde 
or gray—which? 











2 


Some genuine intensity 


here. What? 








3 
Beaded lashes, but no 


belladonna, we swear. 











4 
No cold gray dawn was 


ever cooler. 
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Take two looks. Right! 
You've got h—! 
















In This Masquerade of Eyes? 


leave their lower face exposed to food, cocktails, kisses, or other 
gaze at a baffled world over a silken rampart? Maybe the Turks 
noses, and let their eyes do their breathing. How many of 
eyes are pretty flagrant tattle-tales, and some of these optics fairly 
the others with blank paper while you're looking. Send in your 
five will receive, free, a copy of “Stars of the Photoplay,” an artistic 
The names of all the successful contestants will be published. 








‘ 6 


Oh dear us, this one is 
too easy! 
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Now really—you don’t 
mean you give up? 
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Pull this page off your 
face; we know youl! 
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Are these eyes a cash- 
gitl’s, or a brakeman’s? 








10 


Inscrutable, are they 
laughing at or with us? 
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You've looked into 
these lamps scores of 
times. 








12 sl 


Rather Grecian, but the 
owner's no Greek. 
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Primping Percival! An- 
other complete give- 
away. 
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Who's looking out of 
the jungle? Two 
guesses. 








15 


Of the danger in these 
eyes, be especially 
warmed, 
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Straight at you again, 
and hitting hard. 
























Can You Read Their Names in This Masquerade of Eyes? 





17 


Pretty baby or big 
bruiser? Only a guess 


and a half. 








18 


Some ferocious jungle 
of eye-brim, isn’t it? 








19 


Picturizing “‘that arch 
look’’ Chambers writes 
about. 








20 


This one is old Mr. 
Munine’s darling, gentles 
all. 
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Presenting the smallest 
but brightest eyes in 


captivity. 








22 
And finally, how shall 


we address these soul 
windows? 
















HERE’S one comforting thought for 
George Le Guere when he contem- 
plates appearance as Adam _ in 
‘The Seven Deadly Sins” from the Mc- 
Clure studio—he’ll never need worry about 
what critics may say concerning his quali 
fications for the role. 
Up to date Mr. Adam 
and his internationally 
famous amusement gar- 
den have received little 
or no attention from 
directors or theater man- 
agers. So, all we 
know about him 
is what he ate 
and 
wore. 
And 
to certain 
1917 preju- 


his 

























what he 
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He’s a Deadly Sinner, Girls 


FURTHERMORE, HE’S SUCH A SOUTH- 
ERNER THAT HE WENT AS FAR SOUTH 
AS NEW ORLEANS JUST TO BE BORN 


dices against women’s skirts higher than 
the knee it is understood that Eve will wear 
her year 1 F. L. at a modest length and 
her husband may even don a pair of leafy 
trousers. 

Anyway George was born in a warm 
clime—New Orleans. 

He’s 28 and just waded through all kinds 
of college honors and later on did the 
same on the stage. 

Mr. Le Guere has had con- 
siderable experience in film 
land with Kleine, Famous 
Players, Metro, Univer- 
sal, Essanay and Pathe. 

“But I’ve got no prec- 

edent to worry me in 
this Adam and [ve 
stuff,”’ he said. 































RE THE FULLERS—WHERE HAS MARY BEEN? 


Photo by kioyd 


HE’S just beginning work for the Lasky-Famous pou, in a studio adjacent to New York, but what happened in 


the big dark space, as astronomers say, following her Universal disappearance? 

So we wrote Mary, and Mary wrote back night away, and said: 

‘“‘As an outline of my vacation: Last summer and fall, | spent most of the time delightfully on a country estate in 
the Virginia hills, riding, swimming, sailing, frolicking with the dogs, rambling in the woods, going nutting and reading 
favorite authors. Please don’t connect the nutting parties with the literary excursions, for these were treats long delayed. 
| just went back to nature, with not a Cooper-Hewitt on the horizon, and no forwarded mail. 

“I wore old clothes and rusty boots, | had no cares or worries, it was early to bed and early to rise, and 
I think I found the real fountain- of youth. 

“‘] leave you to fill in details and make it a good story (There's nothing the matter with Mary’s story, is there?) 
or if you want some personal remarks, send me a list of questions, which I'll answer. 

“As for pictures—I’m sorry. I haven't any new ones. Not one as big as a postage stamp. I wanted to get 
away from all cameras, for cameras to me just mean work, work, work.” 





Leitzel photo. 
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A new portrait 
of Miss Alden. 















OWN in New Orleans Mary Alden 
used to go around with a brush dab- 
bing canvasses and arousing the inter- 

est of artistic friends. Great ambitions 

were Mary’s then, and finally she came up 
to New York to study Art. At school they 
gave her a smock. an easel. some bristol 
board and everything that 
artistic education and told her to be a good 
girl and work hard. ‘This she did, so hard 
that some of her canvasses began to attract 
attention. 
Yet while 


goes 


it’s true that Art is long, it is 
true that it isn’t always “the long 
green.” Mary found this out. Art wasn’t 
bringing in a million a day or anything 
like that. So she flung down her pallette 
and interviewed her friend, Rose Melville, 
“Sis Hopkins.” 

“Certainly, Ill help get you on the 
stage,” said “Sis” or Rose, whichever you 
like, and shortly after Mary Alden became 
a member of the Baldwin-Melville Stock 
Company. 

There she did well, so well that Mrs. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske offered her a part 
in one of her plays. After several months’ 


also 


Didn’t Appeal to Mary Alden 


with an. 


With Henry Walthall in 
‘‘Pillars of Society.’’ 


experience in the legitimate the girl chanced 
to meet Phillip Smalley on Broadway and 
accepted his invitation to come and watch 
him work in a picture—which in those days 
were rara aves, which freely translated from 
the Icelandic, means “rare birds.” 

Mary went. More than that, she 
worked—as an extra. Since then her time 
has been almost entirelv spent in the world 
of the cinema, her one return to the legiti- 
mate being to play Agnes Lynch _ in 
“Within the Law.” 
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AN OLD SWEETHEART OF OURS 


Photo by Stagg 
One that we have danced attendance upon for many years—Mabel Normand. And could the late poet James Whitcomb 
Riley have seen her thus he might have written another masterpiece of youth. 
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I writ a swell story dat I am goin’ to try and get dem to do next. 


The Sadness 











of Success 


Pete Props finds that the berth of a leading man 
is no bed of roses, and figures on quitting it all. 


By Kenneth McGaffey 


Drawings by E. W. Gale, Jr. 


my art flat an go back into trade. I 

gotta do all de work wid me pitchers an 
I don’t get no money for it. Dey give mea 
nut director an he goes an falls for de 
leadin woman an gives her six an a half 
more feet of close-ups dan I gets. I know 
cause I watched de pitcher ten times and 
held a watch on de scenes. When you get 
a guy what does you dirt like dat you might 
as well quit. Den I can’t get no cast. 


| GOT a doggone good notion to leave 


Everybody I hire dey say is a better actor 
dan I am. So it would hurt me profession- 
ally if I let dem in my company. Den dese 
scenario writers can’t turn out no good 
stories. De last one I had gave all de best 
scenes to de woman and when I report it, 
de nut director says dere ain’t no story left. 
Sure dere is a story left if I’m in it. I 
tried to argue wid de guy but dere was 
nuttin doin so when I catch dat boob 
scenario writer I am goin to bust him in de 
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jaw. Dere is too many 
guys gettin in dis game 
widout no education so | 
might just as well run 
some of dem out an give 
us reg’lar fellas a chanct. 

I writ a swell story dat 
I am goin to try an get 
dem to do next. It will 
make de biggest hit since 
“Jawin de Woman.” I’m 
in every scene. It’s one 
of dese hair pants cowboy 
stories but I don’t have to 
do nuttin on horseback 
cause all de time I fall 
off. Ail I do is pose 
aroun in de fur trousies 
an pack a couple of guns. 
De idea is me own but a 
guy wrote something like 
it, almost, in a book called 
“The Virginian,” but o 
course mine is much better 
and de title “De Virgin- 
ian” is a bum cause it has 
nuttin to do wid ‘irginia 
atall. I am goin to call 
mine “De New Mexiconian” an have a lot 
of cactuses an Mexicans an tings in it. 

De idea of de story is dis: I’m a gay 
an handsome young cow hand workin on a 
ranch chasin de festive kine over hill an 
dale for thirty bucks a mont. I don’t drink 
nor nutting—de only bad habit I have is 
smoking cigarettes made out of bum 
tobacco. De boss of de ranch has a beau- 
tiful daughter what has been educated in de 
yeast. De dame is in love wid a duke an her 
ole man makes her come back to de ranch 
so dat she won’t marry him and he cop 
all his hard earned coin dat he got by sellin 
cows for beef stews an de like. De duke, 
scared of bein canned by de heiress, comes 
trailin along. On de ranch she meets de 
handsome cow hand, (which is me)—an 
she don’t pay much attention to him until 
he saves her life a coupla times an den she 
begins to notice dat he isn’t a ordinary cow 
hand but must be a heir in disgust or has 
got in dutch at home or sumpin like dat 
wid romance in it. 

De goil’s fadder rewards him for savin 
his daughter’s life by givin him a cow for 
his very own an de guy soon begins to make 
a lot of money selling butter an eggs to de 
neighbors. 


Garey 


If dis company wasn’t try- 

ing to hold me down and 

not give me what I am 

entitled to I would have 

me name in electric signs 
right now. 





De duke gets sore at de cow hand an 
plans to steal his cow so he will lose all 
his money. Dat’s as far as I have gone but 
I plans to have de duke shown up an de 
goil marry de cow hand an find out he has 
got a lot of cash in de bank back yeast an 
is only cowhandin cause it keeps him out in 
de open air. 

It’s a awful hard story to write so dat 
I can be in every scene but de pitcher won’t 
be a success unless I am. I tink I will 
stick to dat Western stuff, cause while I 
am some guy in a dress suit I sure am a 
hit wid me collar unbuttoned. I got a lot 
of good offers from some of de big com- 
panies since I have made de hit but I tink 
I will organize me own company. Why 
give dese managers all de money when dey 
don’t have nuttin to do wid de success of 
de pitcher? Dey get us cause we is artists 
an not business men an den we make dem a 
lot of money—an lots of times dey won’t 
even tank us for it. 

I finished a pitcher last week dat is sure 
goin to clean up a lot of money. Big pro- 
duction at dat. ‘Two reels—all exteriors, 
except de scene where I finds de poipers. 
I gave de nut director a lot of idears, but 
I don’t get no credit for dat. To hear him 














tell it you would tink he did it all hisself. 
Wait till you see it. Dere is one piece of 
business dat I created dat will knock your 
eye out. 

You see it was dis way. I gets a sad 
letter wid de news dat me wife has done 
jumped de reservation an gone off wid a 
gay city feller not even leavin me me be- 
loved little daughter. I figure dat I might 
as well blow me bean off so I goes over to 
de desk, opens de drawer, an takes out de 














rewolver. Dere is were me foine woik 
came in. I suggested dat we take a close- 
up of me hand reaching for de rewolver. 
Say! de nut director nearly went mad. He 
told me right in front of de camera man an 
everybody dat it was a great idear. You 
see I figured it out dat de aujence might 
tink I was reachin for a penockle deck or 
sumpin, but showing me hand grabbin for 
de gat was real drammer. Dat’s de kind of 
idears dat I puts into me pitchers. 

Oh, I’m always dopin out sumpin new! 
Lots of times I’ll go home all bruised up 
from tinking. De director was telling me 
de oder day not to tink so hard dat I am 
liable to strain me mind an be a total loss, 
but I guess I am dere wid de nut all right 
an I can stan a lot of tinking yet widout 
it a’hurtin me anyting noticeable. De only 
ting I have to be careful of is not to tink 
so hard I get wrinkles in me forehead cause 
dat would spoil me close-ups. 

Us artists has got a lot of tings to re- 
member. Now just de oder day I was out 
wid a lot of people an I forgot to tell 
dem how good I was an how de vulgar 
money grabbers what are payin me wages 
curb me temperment. I let dem get clean 
away an den had to chase dem nearly a 
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block to tell dem all about it. Course if 
dis company wasn’t trying to hold me down 
an not give me what I am entitled to I 
would have me name in electric signs right 
now an be a star. But I am de wise guy. 
I am savin all de letters I get from me 
admirers an some day I am goin in an dump 
dem on de president’s desk an just show 
him what he is missin by not playin me up 
big. I got six letters an two post cards 
all ready an I been on de screen less dan 
six monts. It won’t be long be- 
fore I get a coupla more an den 
I am goin to flash de pile. 
Dere’s a lot of tings I’m sore 
at about dis here art, an if it 
wasn’t for leavin me public flat, 
I would quit an mebbe go back to hustlin 


props. Dere at least you don’t have to 
argue wid no directors. If you do, you get 
canned. Den dere is de expenses we artists 


have to stan. No more can I step onto a 
stool an inhale a plant of beans. Now I 
got to go into Levy’s an eat out loud an 
drink red ink. I got to wear a white col- 
lar, to an from woik, an if you are doin 
society stuff, a dress shoit won’t last more’n 
a coupla weeks. De money I spent on me 
last production was sumpin startlin. I am 
a cow hand an I created de idea of rollin 
a cigarette wid one hand like dey do in 
story books. I am here to tell you dat I 
used up two bits wort of tobacco before I 
got it down fine enough to get over. An 
do you tink de company would allow me de 
two bits expense? Not on your life! Dey 
said if I wanted to put dem special features 
in me productions I would have to stan 
de expense meself. Dey was payin so much 
a foot for dere dramas an dey couldn’t 
afford to go runnin up a lot of additional 
bills.” 

I wanted to sniff a real flower for a 
effect in a close-up an I has to go out an 
pick it meself, as dey said a prop man’s 
time was too valuable. 

Dat’s just a line of de indignaties us 
genuises has to stan for from dese low- 
brows. Wait til I gets me wrist watch an 
dey won’t dare talk to me dat-a-way. 

If I wasn’t so darn gifted I would lam 
some of em over de bean wid a stage brace, 
but us actors ain’t supposed to lift any 
props or anything. Dey hire guys for dat. 

Dere is a lot of dese actors dat ain’t got 
no real ability or education that is drawin 
down big money just because dey had a 

























































































































































good press agent to tell peo- 
ple how good dey is. I don’t N 
need any press agent hangin around to tell 
people how good I am—I can do dat my- 
self. Press agents don’t do no work for 
you anyhow. Dey go out an write a lot of 
stuff about you an den get some paper to 
print it an den de P. A. expects wages for 
dat when de paper ought to be darn glad 
to be able to have de chanct to print it, 
cause everybody is interested in you an dey 
will buy a lot of papers an do de editor a 
favor. 

I’m writin a lot of press stuff about me- 
self which I am going to send aroun to de 
magazines an tell dem dey can print it an I 
won’t charge dem a cent. As soon as I do 
one more pitcher I am goin to write de 
story of me life for some magazine. 

I asked de press agent here at de stewjo 
what mag, to send it to an he said “De 
Bartenders’ Guide.” Some day dat guy is 
goin to get too fresh an I am going to de 
management an tell dem dat eider him or 
me will have to leave—an I am here to tell 
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Dey give me a nut director an he goes an falls 
for de leading woman an gives her six an a half 
feet more of close-ups dan I gets. 















you dat I’ll bet it is me dat 
don't travel. 

If it wasn’t for us ac- 
tors—where would dese 
press agents be anyway? 
Probably robbin banks. 

I know one, for in- 
stance, dat lives offen his 
past glory like one'of dem 
two million hams dat says 
dey once played with 
Booth and Barret O’ Hara. 

Dis P. A. sent a pretty 
Jane across de continent 
all by herself in a kero- 
sene cart, for de proces- 
sional pastels, and had de 
‘nerve to take all de credit 
for de stuff de papers 
printed about her. Who 
wouldn’t print stuff about 
de nerve of a young lady, 
dat goes solo from Mojave 
to de Wasatch range, de- 
fyin horned toads, movin 
pitcher outfits, billboards, 
; railroad eatin houses, 
actin cowboys, Buflobill Indians, real es- 
tate agents and tenderfeet? Every news- 
paper feller too lazy to dig up news if it 
was buried in his back yard could hang any 
horrible adventure on her and the horribler 
the better. 


In my own mind dis guy would of lost his 
snap job long ago and notwithstanding had 
it not of bin for his noble wife. Dere is 
one of de grandest little women livin in 
spite of not having no sense—I mean mar- 
ryin him. When I tink of myself burnin 
up whole years of life in de emotions of 
some tremenjous scene—and dis fat four- 
flusher caperin about de lot like a fish stew 
in a orphan asylum on Friday—I often asks 
myself: what’s de use of art? But no. 
Mebbe dis sucker’s fine wife’ll get wise to 
him some day and make him go to work 
hisself or starve to death. 

Did I tell you I been elected Mary 
Pickford’s principal support in her next 
pitcher? I hold her up in de filvin ballet. 








Next month “Pete” bids you farewell. 





In the July issue of PHOTOPLAY, on sale June 1, you will find the first installment of a new, 
humorous personality serial of the studios, as full of shrewd philesophy-and as true to life and the 
moment as any. American creation of brush or pen. 














Peggy 


$5,000 apiece would be a bagatelle to a torpedoless submarine commander. 


TORPEDO BROKER 








Roche 


Peggy and George Seifert tried to beat each other from Flushing 


to Amsterdam to consummate a deal. 


George got the last place 


on the boat, but he had never heard of Kluis, the torpedo-dodger, 
who made a business of sporting with the elusive submarine. 


By Victor Rousseau 


‘Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 


days, you’ll have to go to Holland,” 
they 
F,urope. 
She had soon discovered that statement 
to be true. Agents of American firms 


m |’ you want to sell war goods nowa- 


told Peggy everywhere in 


swarming through the unblockaded coun- 
tries had made war goods about as superflu- 





ous as snow in January. Blankets, saddlery, 
munitions, rifles, all were contracted for. 
There was no placing of war orders in any 
of the belligerent countries except Russia 
and Germany; Russia could be reached 
only through Archangel in the frozen north 
and Germany depended on the Dutch. 
“Try Holland,” was the advice dinned 
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into Peggy’s ears by everybody, until at 
last she took everybody’s advice and left 
the Mediterranean for the north. And she 
had not been three davs in Flushing before 
she found that the country was even more 
overrun with agents of American firms than 
the south of Europe had been. ‘There 
seemed to be no dearth of business, but there 
was nothing doing in promises to supply 
backed by samples. The goods had to be 
on hand. 

And the Entente powers had effected an 
agreement with certain trading companies 
which made further imports impossible. 
Over in Stamford, Connecticut, Jim Byrne, 
president of the six thousand dollar war 
goods corporation, was sending Peggy fran- 
tic cables asking when she was coming 
home, and hinting that the business already 
done would suffice to lay the foundations 
of the little eight-room bungalow of their 
dreams. 

But Peggy wouldn’t give up, for on the 
fourth day she did at last get on the track 
of something. Her principal reason, how- 
ever, was that she happend to see George 
Seifert, representing one of the big Chicago 
firms, grinning at her from the porch of the 
Hotel Beau Rivage. 

“Hello, Miss Roche he exclaimed, 
wrinkling his face into a network of can- 
yons. ‘“‘Who’d have thought to see you 
here! Long way from Jerusalem, ain’t it?” 

He chuckled as he took Peggy’s slim 
hand in his. 

“Neat little trick you scored on us out 
there,” he said. “But seeing it’s Hagan 
who got let in principally, I don’t mind. 
‘Horse-blanket Hagan,’ he’s called in the 
trade now. Haw! Haw! But say, Miss 
Peggy, honest, you don’t expect to sell war 
goods in Flushing, do you?” 

“That’s what I’m here for,” answered 
Peggy demurely, taking her seat at Sei- 
fert’s side. 

“That’s all right as far as it goes, kiddo, 
said George. “But you’ve got to have the 
goods and you’ve got to have them when 
they’re wanted, and you’ve got ta have 
enough. Nobody’s looking for less than 
half-million dollar contracts these days. 
Now, where’s Jim Byrne going to get half 
a million from?” 

“QO, well, things are looking up with 
us,” said Peggy. 

“Now see here, kid,” said George, lean- 
ing forward confidentially. ‘That bluff 
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won’t work unless there’s substance at the 
back of it. In the early days of the war 
it was possible for any cheap-skate—by 
which I don’t refer to Jim, you understand 
—to butt in and pull out a five-thousand 
dollar contract from under the noses of 
us big fellers. We weren’t worrying about 
that. But nowadays it’s got to be big or- 
ders. Now I sold the Germans a million 
dollars’ worth of torpedoes last month and 
maybe I’ll sell them some more. But it’s 
got to be big consignments, even when you 
come down to blankets—soldiers’ blankets 
this time, not horses’, And I guess you 
haven’t heard of any order like that going 
begging, have you?” 

He was peering with shrewd, wrinkled 
eyes into the girl’s face. Suddenly he 
ripped out an explosive oath and slapped 
his hand on his knee. 

“By Jings, you’re wise to it!’"he shouted. 

Peggy let her eyelash drop for an in- 
stant on her cheek. 

“How did you hear?” demanded George. 

“A little bird told me,” said Peggy, “that 
there’s two hundred thousand army blankets 
hid by —” 

“Go on!” 

“A certain ex-contractor in a supposedly 
deserted storehouse in a suburb of —” 

“Well, I’m _ staggered!” said George 
Seifert, wiping his forehead. ‘See here, 
little girl! Ill give you a cool thousand 
to keep it dark from the rest of us vul- 
tures.” 

“I’m keeping it dark for myself,” an- 
swered the girl. 

George Seifert laughed confidently. 

“You put a blanket deal all over us in 
Palestine,” he said. “But this here’s dif- 
ferent. Now be reasonable, girlie. Here’s 
this contractor, dead or fugitive, and his 
heirs don’t know nothing about them blan- 
kets he bought and held before the agree- 
ment was made that stopped blanket 
imports. Only one man knows, besides our- 
selves, and he gets ten percent from me to 
keep his mouth shut.” 

“I’ve promised him ten too,” said Peggy. 

“Ts that straight?” asked George. “You 
haven’t raised my ante? Say, we can’t af- 
ford to outbid each other and lose all the 
profits.” 

“That’s straight,” said Peggy. “I don’t 
outbid business rivals in a game like this. 
It’s a fair race and no handicap.” 

“All right,” said George. “I knew you 





' Peggy 


were square, though it wouldn’t matter if 
you offered him fifty, because you’ve lost. 
The one of us that first gets to the German 
border can sell those blankets, undelivéred, 
at a thundering good profit, eh?” 

“That’s right, George Seifert.” 

“And we can’t get a wire through and 
we daren’t take the risk of writing and 
having the mail censor open our letters 
and get wise to the bonanza. And we can’t 
cross the German boundary by land. It 
means a boat from Flushing to Copen- 
hagen, and then by sea to Hamburg.” 

“Agreed,” said Peggy. 

“Then I’ve won,” said George, smiling. 

“‘Why ?” asked the girl. 

“Because there were only eight vacant 
places on tomorrow’s boat, and I’ve taken 
them all.” 

Peggy smiled at him blankly, and it 
needed all her courage to conceal the stun- 
ning nature of the blow. 

“That’s why I offered you a thousand to 
give up,” said George Seifert. “It’s just 
hush money. It'll take you home, kid. 
What’s the verdict?” 

“No,” answered Peggy. 

The desperate hope that some passenger, 
getting off at Ammelen down the river, 
might yield Peggy his place to Copenhagen 
was speedily frustrated. At the Ammelen 
booking office Peggy ‘was told that passen- 
gers were not allowed to embark there, 
owing to the presence of submarines off the 
winding channels of the Scheldt. Peggy, 
rendered desperate by the news, went for a 
walk along the beach of the little fishing 
village. 

She sat down in a sheltered corner and 
looked dismally seaward. ‘Thousands of 
miles across the beating waves she fancied 
Jim, toiling in his little war contracts office, 
engaging in the great American game of 
bluff, and engaging successfully. She had 
put the little concern upon its legs; already 
she had done far more than she contracted 
to do when she persuaded him to let her 
represent him abroad. Put she did want 
that contract from the German government 
for the army blankets. 

And, hopeless as the venture had always 
seemed to her, it had become galvanized 
into a living chance by her contact with 
George Seifert at the Flushing Hotel. 

She knew that only ‘Seifert and she were 
acquainted with the existence of the blan- 
kets. It was a case of the first to reach 
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Hamburg getting the contract. The own- 
ers, when they learned of them, would rush 
to sell. And George had tricked her out of 
the journey. Not for a week would another 
steamer leave for the Baltic. 

A gentle whirring sound which became 
manifest above the beat of the waves at- 
tracted the girl’s attention. She looked up. 
A little fishing sloop was beating in to the 
beach. Further out at sea a vessel of curi- 
ous design, which might have been a 
merchantman or might not, was passing 
leisurely northward. But as Peggy looked 
she saw it put about suddenly; and then 
again she heard the curious whir. And 
once again the vessel changed its course, 
and again came the whir, and a white streak 
developed on the face of the waves. 

Something like a huge fish was coming 
leisurely ashore. Peggy went down to the 
water’s edge. The monster moved so 
gently that it was almost stationary. It 
reached the beach and rested peacefully 
upon its face at Peggy’s feet. 

It was a torpedo. 

Peggy had learned a good deal about 
torpedoes since her journey to Europe be- 
gan. She saw at once that it was of Ger- 
man make and must have been fired from 
a great distance at the vessel now tacking 
and twisting alongshore in the distance. 
So far away had the submarine been that 
the missile had come to a standstill and now 
rested, charged and ready for further use, 
upon the shore. 

Suddenly something else caught the girl’s 
attention. Ten feet away a second of the 
monsters lay, likewise undischarged, its 
ugly nose half buried in the sand. And ten 
feet further was a third. 

The submarine had discharged all three 
at the elusive vessel. Peggy knew instantly 
by the make of the missiles that they came 
from one of the old-fashioned submarines, 
capable of containing only three torpedoes 
in its torpedo compartment. 

The beginnings of a scheme came into 
her brain, but so fantastic that she shook 
the idea from her impatiently. And while 
she still fought to free herself from it, the 
little fishing sloop ran ashore and a typical 
bronze-bearded salt stepped out. 

He looked at Peggy inquiringly and then 
caught sight of the torpedoes. He grunted 
and spoke in Flemish. 

“American,” said Peggy briefly. 

“You want a sail, miss?”’ he asked. 
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“Why ves, I do,” said Peggy. 
But for the life of her she could not un- 
derstand why she had said that. 
The sailor laughed and bit a chew off a 
plug of black tobacco. 
dentially against the gunwale. 


“Last year, plenty Americans coom,” he 


aid. “Plenty English. 


He leaned confi- 


Mooch money I 


The torpedo whizzed by so close that it 


make, taking them on the water. Now—” 
he spread out his hands—‘nothing, miss. 
Nothing. And no more fish.” 

“No fishing?” 

‘Too many submarines. Submarines, dey 
blow fishing sloops to pieces. See!” He 
pointed to the torpedoes. ‘Often we find 
them fellers along the beach. Sell—yes, 
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almost grazed the low side of the sloop. 


for scrap metal. But dese no exploded. 
Goot money in dem.” 

“Did you see the submarine fire at that 
ship?” asked Peggy. 

“Sure I see heem, miss. 
I be. 
at me 
K luis.” 


Domned sorry 
For if that ship not had been there, 
would he have fired. I am Jan 


“T’m happy to meet you, Mr. Kluis,” said 
Peggy, extending her little hand, which the 
sailor clasped, rather apologetically, in his 
great caloused one. 

“As for me,” he said, chewing vigorously, 
“T go catch feesh. Yes, miss. I am not 
fear for submarines. It is easy. You keep 
the eyes sharp, you see domned torpedo 
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coming, and maybe the periscope sticking 
oop. Whoosh! You put about. Torpedo 
buz by you. No danger from torpedo. But 
the others are feared of heem.” 

“You have been shot at, then?” asked 
Peggy. 

Jan Kluis laughed jovially. 

“Every day for three weeks past they 
shoot at me,” he said. ‘Three torpedoes 
cne after anodder— whoosh! whoosh! 
whoosh! Then I know no more can come, 
because dey only carry three, and afraid to 
use gun for fear coast batteries fire on 
them because inside Hollandish waters. As 
soon as three are fired, submarine goes off 
to Oog, to get more torpedoes, and anodder 
submarine takes his place. Oh yes, Captain 
Krauss due this afternoon. I know heem 
very well. Captain Kraus very fine gen- 
tleman.” 

“You—know him?” gasped Peggy. 

“T know them all, miss. You see as soon 
as torpedo shot, I sail up to submarine. ‘Ho 
you do today, Captain?’ I call. ‘Not so 
goot shot as Captain Mueller.’ ‘Some day 
we get you, Kluis,’ dey laugh. And once 
Captain Krauss he give me dinner.” 

Peggy was too amazed for utterance. 
Could the desperate game of war afford 
such interludes as these? Or was Jan 
Kluis romancing ? 

Put suddenly the thought which had been 
latent in her mind leaped into full con- 
sciousness. ‘Torpedoes were sold at about 
fifteen hundred dollars apiece. But a sub- 
marine which had shot its three away would 
gladly pay more—anything. Five thou- 
sand apiece would be a bagatelle to a tor- 
pedoless submarine commander. She turned 
to Kluis. 

“What shall we do with these?” 
asked, indicating the missiles. 

“Goot money in dem,” he answered. “I 
sell in Ammelen.” 
“Pardon me! 

Peggy. 

For an instant their eyes met in chal- 
lenge, while Dutch blood and the kindred 
New England blood strove in mute rivalry. 
Then Jan Kluis heaved a sigh. 

“We bath sell in Ammelen,” he said re- 
gretfully. ‘One hoondred guilder for you, 
one hoondred guilder for me.” 

“You think that, do you?” said Peggy 
scornfully. ‘‘What do you think of this: 
two thousand five hundred guilder for you, 
two thousand five hundred guilder for me?” 


she 


’ 


I sell in Ammelen,” said 


The Dutchman’s imperturbability was 
shaken. The quid hung in his cheek. He 
gaped at Peggy. 

“Who—who would give five thousand 
guilder for a torpedo?” he muttered. 

“Captain Krauss,” answered Peggy. 
“And we'll sell them back to him when he 
comes around.” 

Captain Krauss’ best work was done soon 
after sunrise, when the light on the waves 
made detection difficult. His operations, 
when on duty, were within the disputed 
waters of the Scheldt estuary and his in- 
structions were to torpedo anything that 
attempted to leave the shore. In the course 
of performing this he had had several in- 
teresting encounters with Jan Kluis. 

Kluis did not need to fish for a living. 
He had run so manv cargoes of fish, contra- 
band, tobacco and Holland gin to England 
that he had amassed a comfortable little 
competence. In fact his journeys upon the 
sea had been confined of recent years to 
taking parties of American tourists sailing. 

No sooner, however, did the secret sub- 
marine blockade of Scheldt begin than 
Kluis felt something in his sluggish Flem- 
ish blood warm to the challenge. He re- 
sented the closed sea. He longed for a 
free sea, although he did not know that he 
was speculating in terms of international 
law. So he put out with his nets, and had 
his gear ripped by a torpedo. 

That showed him what he was to expect. 
He saw that the torpedo was a compara- 
tively slow-moving object. With reason- 
able care, granted that one kept one’s eyes 
open, anybody could escape a torpedo by 
the simple process of putting the helm 
about. In the days following this discovery 
he enjoyed himself dodging the German 
missiles. 

The blockaders, at first furious, came to 
be amused, and then to like the old man. 
‘They hurled their.torpedoes at him through 
the water. Sometimes two submarines 
would engage him simultaneously. But 
Kluis developed a corresponding agility. 
It was a simple matter of optics and mathe- 
matics. Kluis always came off best. 

One day after three torpedoes had been 
hurled at him by one of the ships, he put 
about and drew alongside. Captain Krauss, 
perfectly helpless—for his orders not to fire 
his gun were stringent—prepared to sub- 
merge, fearing that some infernal weapon 
lay hidden in Kluis’ boat. But at the old 
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fellow’s hail he changed his mind. He took 
him aboard and gave him a meal, a tot of 
rum and half a dozen cigars. 

Thereafter the blockaders redoubled 
their efforts to sink the sloop, but so far 
they had not succeeded. 

Krauss groaned when, on the follow- 
ing morning, 
soon after sunrise, 
he perceived the in- 
evitable Kluis with 
his nets staked 
around a shoal, less 
than a half-mile dis- 
tant. His instruc- 
tions were to get rid 
of Kluis, but he had 
more_ important 
work on hand. His 
submarine was of 
the old type that 
carried only three 
‘torpedoes, aned he 
would have given 
anything he pos 
sessed just thene to 
leave the Dutchman 
alone. However, or- 
ders had to be 
obeyed. 

“There’s Kluis!” 
he said to his lieu- 
tenant. ‘Pretending 
to fish as usual. This 
time we get him for “ 
sure, Hoffmeyer !” ME 

Hoffmeyer a. 
nodded. ‘They crept 
along very cautious- 
ly, with only the tip 
of the peri- . 
scope appear- 
ing above the 
waters, which 
were smooth 
enough to fa- 
cilitate this 
manoeuvre. 
They were 
within five 
hundred yards 4 
of Kluis be- CafB+rtpmrrewece 
fore the old 
man, seeing nothing, but scenting danger, 
lifted his head. 

“There’s a periscope!’ 
suddenly. 


«Mad 


’ 


exclaimed Peggy, 


As she spoke the white trail of the tor- 
pedo was seen, the bubbles of the com- 
pressed air which drove her leaving a little 
surge on either side. Kluis jammed down 
his helm. 

That was his narrowest 
squeak. The torpedo 




































“It is essential, Captain Krauss,’’ 
i said Peggy, ‘‘that I reach Hamburg 
before the Gelderland.’’ 


whizzed by so close that it almost grazed 
the high side of the sloop. A touch—and 
Kluis would have played his last stake for 
a free and open sea. 
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Krauss saw the near success of his ma- 
noeuvre. He reckoned that Kluis was 
rattled. He sent his second torpedo in the 
wake of the first. 

This time Kluis was prepared. He had 
run up his gaff tops and bobbed jauntily 
past the second missile, without even turn- 
ing bow on. 

.“A little to the port!” Krauss yelled down 
his tube to the men in the torpedo room. 

“Hold hard!” said Hoffmeyer. ‘Look, 
Captain! ‘There’s a woman with him!” 

As he spoke the submarine shuddered 
from the release of the third torpedo. It 
spun far in the wake of the little bobbing 
sloop. Kluis shouted with amusement and 
the faint echoes of his laughter reached 
Krauss’ ears. 

“We'll never get him, never,” said Hoff- 
meyer dismally. 

“I’m going to run him down,” answered 
the captain. “Get ready, Hoffmeyer, to 
jump in and pull out the girl.” 

“And Kluis?” queried the other. 

“Sink him!” said Krauss vindictively. 

A word down the engine room tube, and 
Kluis was amazed to see the submarine, 
awash among the waves, dash for his sloop. 
He had not reckoned on that. 

Yet, as he prepared to dodge, the old 
fellow knew that a sturdy sloop, driven 
hard, could ram a hole through the paper 
sides of a submarine. He did not run— 
could not, the wind being unfavorable—but 
put about and prepared to meet the shock 
bow to bow. 

Krauss, on the bridge, saw the manoeuvre 
and shirred away just in time. The sub- 
marine and the fishing sloop actually grated 
as they drew together. 

“Morning, Captain Krauss,” 
Kluis cheerfully: as they passed. 

Captain Krauss slowed down. He came 
back shaking his head sorrowfully. He 
would never get Kluis. 

“A lady wants to speak with you,” cried 
Kluis from his boat. 

“What?” cried the other, incredulously. 

“She wants to speak with you. She’s got 
something to sell—something you'll want, 
Captain.” 

The submarine now lay awash in the 
waves. Kluis hauled his sails down, seized 
an oar and paddled alongside. Krauss 
noticed three large cylindrical objects in 
the sloop. 

“Do you want three torpedoes?” inquired 


’ 


yelled 


Peggy. ‘Ready for use, German make and 
guaranteed sound ?” 

Paralyzed at the sight, Krauss stood 
stiffly at attention. Hoffmeyer leaped from 
the deck into the sloop. 

“They’re ours, Captain!’’ he yelled back. 
“They must have picked them up along- 
shore.” 

“Then perhaps you'll hand them over to 
us—and thank you,” said the submarine 
commander stiffly. 

Peggy sat down on one of the torpedoes. 

“Under Dutch law findings along the 
shore are keepings,” she announced. “I’m 
offering these at five thousand dollars 
apiece.” 

Krauss glared at her. “What’s to pre- 
vent my taking them?” he inquired. 

“Vou can’t,” said Peggy. “One roll of 
the boat, and they’ll go to the bottom. 

“And take you with them?” sneered the 
Captain. | 

“T only deal with gentlemen,” said Peggy 
caustically. ‘‘Mr. Kluis, put about, please.” 

“Stop!” said Krauss. “I'll take them 
and give you— 

“Fifteen thousand dollars in German 
mark bills.” 

And, as he hesitated, Peggy leaned 
heavily against the side of the boat. Hoff- 
meyer grabbed at her; the boat inclined 
over still more. 

*“You shall have it,” said Krauss. “Bear 
your weight on this side, Hoffmeyer. After 
all, ” he added, “It’s the German Govern- 
ment you’re robbing, not me.” 

“There’s one condition further,” 
swered Peggy. 

“Name it.” 

“T want a free passage to Hamburg 
aboard your submarine.” 

“With the greatest of pleasure, Made- 
moiselle New York,” said Krauss. “Step 
aboard and we'll soon have our torpedoes 
back again.” 

“You’d better bring the money here first,” 
said Peggy. “Mr. Kluis and I are partners 
in this venture.” 

“For a whole half-minute Krauss looked 
at her speechless, while Peggy returned his 
stare, Then he touched his cap ir salu- 
tation. 

“After the war I’m going to America to 
live,” he said. “I’ve often thought I’d like 
an American wife and now I know I 
should.” 

“Thank you,” said Peggy, “but I’m con- 


an- 











tracted for. However I’ve got a nice little 
sister at boarding-school in the Bronx. Let 
me know when you're coming and I[’ll in- 
troduce you.” 

“It is essential, Captain Krauss,” said 
Peggy, half an hour later, “that I reach 
Hamburg before the Gelderland. I’ve got 
a business rival aboard her and I’ve got to 
best him on a contract.” 

They were seated in the tiny cabin, which 
was filled with the mingled fumes of oil, 
compressed air, and cholorine gas. Cap- 
tain Krauss had courteously placed the re- 
sources of the ship’s larder at Peggy’s dis- 
posal, but the girl’s head ached badly and 
she was unable to force herself to eat. 

“Don’t worry about that,” replied the 
Captain. ‘We shall reach there long be- 
fore her—very long.” 

“How long will the voyage last?” 

“Three days. But we shall run afloat 
except if we should happen to meet any- 
hody we don’t like, or don’t want to meet. 
It won’t be bad after the smell has blown 
away.” 

It was as bad as it could be. The little 
boat, which was now almost out of sight of 
the coast, rocked terribly and the machinery 
throbbed incessantly in Peggy’s ears. Yet 
neatly tucked away in her pocket were 
seven thousand five hundred dollars—Jim’s 
profits and hers! Peggy found herself in- 
voluntarily dreaming of a hilly shore oppo- 
site Connecticut, across the sound, an eight- 
room bungalow and the garage that Jim 
and she had alw ays promised themselves. 

“The Gelderland takes less than two days 
on the trip,” said Peggy. 

“The Gelderland will not make the full 
trip this time,’”’ responded Krauss, smiling. 

Something in his manner arrested the 
girl’s attention. 

‘‘What do you mean?” she asked sharply. 
And suddenly she understood. ‘You mean 
you are going to torpedo the Gelderland ?” 
she cried. 

Krauss’ eyebrows elevated themselves a 

little, but he nodded briskly. 
“You shan’t!’ said Peggy furiously. 
“You shan’t, I tell you. Why—why, there 
are women and children on board. And 
Americans.” 

“They have been warned. They have no 
business to try to cross the zone of blockade. 
I have my orders.” 

“But—but—” gasped Peggy, “I—I sold 
you the torpedoes!” 


Peggy 
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“For which I thank you, Mademoiselle 
America,” replied the Captain, placing his 
hand on his heart as he bowed. 

She clutched his arm. ‘Captain Krauss!’ 
she cried. ‘“lhat will make me a murderess. 
You dare not do it!” 

“T hardly dare, indeed,’’ answered the 
other. “Only, you see, I have my orders 
and I have your receipt for the torpedoes, 
for which I must account. Consequently I 
must obey orders.” 

“I'll buy them back,” said Peggy. 

“Unfortunately that is impossible,” re- 
turned the other suavely. ‘Chere was a 
witness to the transaction. Besides: my or- 
ders must be obeyed. ‘That is ‘all there is 
to it.” 

Peggy was stunned. She tried to speak, 
but instead, sank down and burst into tears. 

Captain Krauss was touched. He paced 
his little cabin impatiently. Several times 
he began to address her, but each time the 
spectacle of her helpless grief stopped him. 
At last he went to her and placed his hand 
in a kindly fashion upon her shoulder. 

“T am sorry. I am so sorry,” he said. 
“But it is war, and—the responsibility will 
not rest on you.” 

“Captain Krauss, you must not sink that 
ship. I appeal to you asa man. Are you 
going to commit murder? Can you not at 
least warn her and save the passengers?” 

‘““My orders are to sink the Gelderland.” 

“But if she stops? Your orders are not 
to sink the passengers with the ship?” 

“They shall have twenty minutes, of 
course. But if I am attacked, or if the 
Gelderland attempts to fly, I sink her.” 

Peggy felt hope begin to stir in her heart 
again. ‘‘You led me to believe that you 
meant to sink the passengers without warn- 
ing,” she said. 

“T was not thinking of the passengers,” 
said Krauss. 

Lieutenant Hoffmeyer knocked at the 
door and put his head inside at his cap- 
tain’s uttered “herein!” ‘The Gelderland 
is sighted,” he announced. 

The captain ran up on the deck. Peggy 
followed him and saw the crew grouped 
around their leader, anxiously watching a 
coil of smoke against the distant horizon. 

“You must go down,” said Krauss, tak- 
ing Peggy by the arm. ‘We are going to 
submerge.” 

The hours that followed were a night- 
mare to the girl, a long mental agony in 
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which each episode stood out with unfor- 
gettable clearness. 

The dim green light that filtered beneath 
the surface of the waves seemed like a sheer 
curtain drawn against the porthole of the 
little craft. ‘The electric lights blazed, the 
hum of the electric engines shook the ves- 
sel and slowly the stifling stench of the 
compressed air grew-until each breath was 
a choking gasp. At last Peggy could en- 
dure the suspense no longer. She hurried 
from the cabin and ran into the conning 
tower. 
eyes fixed upon the mirror before him. 

Over his shoulder Peggy saw the great 
bulk of the Gelderland, as she steamed gaily 
upon her way. The Dutch flag flew from 
her peak and was painted huge upon her 
sides. She loomed up so large that she 
seemed hardly a ship’s length away. 

At that moment the submarine tilted up- 
ward. Daylight appeared. Krauss turned 
to Peggy. 

“She shall have her chance,” he said, and 
as he spoke, the gun boomed from the deck 
beside them, almost throwing the girl from 
her feet. 

The submarine lay awash again. Outside 
the conning tower Peggy saw the flag flying, 
the gun aimed at the vitals of the big ves- 
sel a hundred yards away. Krauss shouted 
through a megaphone: 

“Twenty minutes to get your passengers 
off before I sink you!” 


Yet it was half an hour before the last 
of the packed boats left the Gelderland’s 
side. Peggy had spent that half hour in 
anguish, for the appearance of a hostile 
cruiser would have meant death to all those 
aboard. However, the horizon remained 
clear, and in the smooth sea the life boats 
got away without difficulty. Crowded with 
their human freight, they pulled suddenly 
toward the submarine, which lay between 
them and the faint hazy line of the horizon. 

As soon as the last boat had left the 
Gelderland’s side the first of Peggy’s tor- 
pedoes was launched from the submarine’s 
bows. The girl watched the white trail 
through the water. It neared the Gelder- 


Captain Krauss was standing, his © 


land, it touched it; and a hideous detona- 
tion followed. Spars and planks flew into 
the air. The Gelderland heeled over. 

“One will be enough,” said Krauss, at 
Peggy’s side, to his lieutenant. And he 
turned to salute the captain of the dying 
ship, who was approaching in the last boat 
to leave her. 

“A pleasant voyage to the shore,” he re- 
marked. 

“Assassin !”” shouted the man in the gold- 
braided uniform, shaking his fist. 

Krauss laughed, and just then Peggy 
uttered a scream. A cry from the boat an- 
swered her. Seated beside the Captain was 
George Seifert, wearing the same suit that 
he had worn at the hotel, but wearing a 
very different look upon his face from that 
which he had worn at the Beau Rivage. 
The recognition was mutual and simul- 
taneous. 

“A friend of yours, Miss New York?” 
asked Krauss blandly, raising his hand for 
the boat to halt. 

“Tt’s the man who’s trying to get to Ham- 
burg before me,” answered Peggy. 

“Well, he won’t,” answered Krauss. 
“But he’ll reach the shore all right, so don’t 
you worry about him.” 

A moaning cry came from George Sei- 
fert’s lips. “W-w-what are you doing 
there?” he groaned. 

“QO, I’ve just made a sale of torpedoes to 
the German government,” called Peggy, 
laughing in her relief. Until that moment 
so oppressed had she been by the fear of a 
tragedy that she had forgotten Seifert’s ex- 
istence. “And I’m on my way to talk 
blankets with them,” she continued. ‘“Sol- 
diers’—not horse blankets.” 

With a glare which combined the maxi- 
mum of surprise and amazement with the 
maximum of contempt, George Seifert 
turned his back. 

“A friend of yours?” asked Krauss. “I 
can take him along to Hamburg with us, if 
you would like me to.” 

“No,” answered Peggy, frantically. ‘Let 
them go on, captain, let them go on.” 

And, at the captain’s signal, the lifeboat 
resumed its course toward the shore. 





You have not seen, heard or read 
about Peggy Roche before. She 
is not in any screen or stage play. 


















A PESSIMIST AT THE PICTURE SHOW 


By E. W. GALE, JR. 
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Here, in simple phraseology, is depicted the screen’s subtlest power: 





its ability to glorify commonplace lives, to bring adventure to the adven- 
tureless, to warm ‘in the glow of romance those whose days of romance 


are dead. 


“At the Picture Show”’ is one of the few pieces of 


genuine literature so far inspired by the camera.— Ed. PHOTOPLAY. 


At the Picture Show 


HE sits with eyes intent upon the 
screen, 


A quiet woman with work-hardened 
hands. 


Beside her squirms an eager, shock-head 
boy; ; 

Upon her lap a little rumpled girl 

With petalled cheek and bright, play- 


roughened hair; 
While, bulwark of the little family group, 


Her husband looms, with one unconscious 
arm 


Lying along her chair-back. So they 
come 


Often, and for a few cents, more or less, 


Slip through the wicket-gate of wonder- 
ment 


be’ bounds the beaten paths of every- 
ay. , 


The Indians and the horses thrill the 
boy 

With dreams of great adventure; the big 
man 


Likes the great bridges, and the curious 


lore 
Of alien folk in other lands; the child 
Laughs at the funny way the people die. 
And she? 


The way the hero’s overcoat 
Sets to his shoulders; or a lock of hair 
Tossed back impatiently; or else a smile, 
A visible sigh, an eyebrow lifted, so,— 


They touch strange, buried, dispossessed 


old dreams. 


And while her hand plays with the 
baby’s curls 


Unthinking, once again she sees the face 
That swayed her youth as ocean tides are 


swayed 
Until she broke her heart to save her 
soul... 


And fled back to her native town... 
and left 


In the gray canyons of the city streets 
All the high hopes of youth. . . . 


She has picked up 
Her life since then, and made a goodly 


thing 
Out of the fragments; that is written plain 
Upon the simple page for all to see. 
I fancy that she hardly thinks of him 


Through all her wholesome days; but 
when, at night, 
They go a-voyaging across the screen, 


And _ suddenly a street-lamp throws a 
gleam 

On a wet pavement . . . a man sits alone 

On a park bench . . 
ing past 

With that expression to his overcoat. . . . 


. or else goes swing- 


She does not pick this player-man, or 
that, 


But the heroes have some trick of 
Ds ee 


—KARL WILSON BAKER in the Yale Review. 

















“Whos Married to Who” 


E’Vi an idea that “Who’s married ; 

to who’ isn’t exactly grammatical, 

but as .Al Jolson has so sweetly A BRIEF PICTORIAL 
said: ‘‘What’s crammar when you know G UIDE TO CUPID’S 
each other?” Besides, this is an easy, clear FATALITIES IN CELLULOID 


little expression that explains our group of 
husbands and wives on the lot and around 
the studio. ‘The camera calling pro- 


motes domesticity because it provides TEPC EF j 
a place of more or less permanent {i 4 
residence and invites home ,. 

building. In pictures the 
stage nomad is likely 
to become the town’s 
pioneer resident. 














Celebrity 


Photo 















When she isn’t a wide- 
eyed child Viola Dana is 
the wife of John Collins, 


Metro director. 


“ 















Below , Ralph Ince and 


wife, Lucille Lee Stewart. 










At the left, 
Margaret Thompson 
and her home-mate, 


E. H. Allen. 
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Photo by 
Moffet 


Didn't know there was a 
Mrs. Bryant Washburn ? 
Yes indeed at your nght— 
stage name, Mabel Forrest. 
The Hickmans,who appear 
at the left, Howard and 
Bessie Barriscale, are a fa- 
mous stage and screen pair. 


Photo by Witzel 


Don’t think Miriam Cooper is 
Mrs. Walter Long, just because 
he beats her up on the screen. 
The minister gave the real fight- 
ing privilege to Raoul Walsh. 
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Anna Nillson, at 
right (some peach) 
wears Guy Coombs’ 


ball and chain. 





\ 
© ~ 
Underwood & 
Lm erwood | 


At your left, Marjorie 
Rambeau and her husband, 
Willard Mack. The other 
pair are Famous Players’ 
ingenue, Louise Huff, and 
her husband, Edgar Jones, 


well-known director. 
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A Brief 


The portrati is a new one, 
just taken for Photoplay. 
Thanks to our magical art 
director, from Mr. Dwan’s 
hands is seen issuing a 
scene from his own past: a 
glimpse at Triangle’s east- 
ern studio about the time 
Dorothy Gish was being 
sun-painted into ‘‘Betty of 
Greystone.’’ 


Memorandum 


PROFESSOR OF ELECTRIC- 
ITY, DOCTOR OF ACTIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
ENGINEER OF EMOTIONS 


By Julian Johnson 












On Alan Dwan, 


COLLEGE professor,” says Allan 
Dwan, “i graduate of 
grim determination who resolves to 
spend the rest of his life in the same place 
to find out what he went there for.” 
“Do you think he ever does find out?” I 
asked. 


“is a college 


“That depends on the man, not on the 
college,” concluded Dwan. 

You see, this directorial gentleman was a 
protessor himself, not so many years ago. 

We come to the consequential part of his 
life when he entered Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, Indiana, to study electricity. He be- 
came an electrical engineer—a doctor or 
master of it, or something—and then ‘he 
remained in the college as a professor of 
engineering. 

Dr. Dwan became dissatisfied with ped- 
agogy after wearing the square tasseled hat 
only a little while. He did a number of 
things, and a Jury might make him admit 
that he tackled musical comedy, enlisting 
as a private. 

However— 

He entered the motion picture field in 























Pe ka, De Ah Ee 


1908, and at that moment electricity lost 
a bright spark, and musical comedy one 
its most commonplace personalities. Dwan 


is essentially a creator, and essential crea- 
tors are low-grade interpreters. And vice- 
versa. Actors’ plays and authors’ acting— 
two things of like dreadfulness. 

Back to the plot: Dr. Dwan saluted the 
camera at Essanay in Chicago. He was 
writing scenarios then. ‘Iwo years later he 
joined the scenario department of the 
American Film Company, also in Chicago. 
Then he became a director, and as director 
went to Santa Barbara. Though you may 
not know or recall it, Dr. Dwan first gained 
repute as the director of the famous old 
“Flying A” quartette, which included Jack 
Kerrigan, Pauline Bush, Louise Lester and 
Jack Richardson. 


I believe that Dr. Dwan’s Famous 
Players connection began in 1913. He 
conjured up “The Foundling” and “The 


Girl of Yesterday,” for Mary Pickford; 
“The Straight Road,” with Gladys Hanson 
and Bill’ Russeil, and “Wildflower,” and 
“The Pretty Sister of Jose,” with Mar- 
guerite Clark. His Fine Arts pic- 
tures included “Betty of Greystone,” 
and “Jordan is a Hard Road.” 
we “he Habit of Happiness,” 
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“NIanhattan Madness,” “The Good-Bad 
Man,” and ‘The Half Breed” were Doug- 
las Fairbanks plays to which he vouchsafed 
his highly individual tactics. 

More recently, the great ‘“Panthea.” 

Now in manufacture: the 
Goldwyn Maxine Elliott release. 

Next: studio-generalship for Triangle 
in the East, with headquarters at Yonkers, 
a 2 

“T don’t intend to direct myself,” said 
Dwan to me 
over a din- 
ner table in 
the Hotel 
Algonquin, 

M anhattan. 


process of 


. Dr. Bwan and his 
cameraman, 
keene Guissart 


“I’m going to make, or try to make, both 


authors and directors.” 


In a way, I think this regrettable. Dr. 
wan is a mine of energy, a likeable fellow 
and a wonderful explainer, but he can’t 
pass on the peculiar gifts that are Dwan’s. 
He can’t teach other people how to make 
Pantheas and Half-Breeds. If he could, 
he wouldn’t be a man; he’d be a miracle. 

Have you ever noticed that the artists of 
today don’t measure up to an artist’s freak 

reputation of tra- 
dition ? 

For instance, Dr. 

Dwan. Now, no 

slave of Wall 

street is more a 

mere, total busi- 

“6B ness man than 

‘2 >e he. Be tardy on 

-.. the worst morn- 

ing in winter, and 


you’ve crabbed 

yourself with him. Notwith- 

standing the smile which is 
‘most always in evidence, and which: the 
halftone maker has distributed generally 
over these leaves, they say that Dr. Dwan 
drives like Hindenburg. I can believe it. 
I’ve seen him talk to actors and make 
engagements for authors and _ directors. 

(Continued to page 177) 












She 
Wearied 
of the 
Juleps 





'—AND IF THAT 
ISN’T SOUTHERN 
TREASON, WE 
WANT TO KNOW 


A portrait, and in 
a recent photoplay. 


ADUCAH, Kentucky, 

is always doing some- 

thing of which to be 

proud, and it didn’t fall 

down when it acted as the birth place 

of Gladys Coburn. The manner in 

which she bestrides her steed indicates 

that she came from the blue grass coun- 

try. One can’t gaze forever on the wav- 

ing fields of mint julep, however, so Miss 

. Coburn heeded the call of the cinema. Her 
biggest success was in “The Primitive 
Call,” produced by Fox. Since then Miss 
Coburn, according to the press agent, has 
committed an overt act—she has left Fox, 
and her whereabouts on the high seas of the 
cinema are unknown. 






















































HE lowly interviewer made his way 
along East 19th Street, his lips mov- 
ing oddly. Poor fellow he was try- 

ing in his feeble way to count the victims 
that had been plunged deep into screen mis- 











ery by Theda Bara, the vampish vanquisher. 
“Three thousand...” he murmured, 
“three thousand and one, three thousand 
and two, three thousand and three. 
Suddenly he stopped, entered a doorway, 
ascended the stairs and found himself in 
a studio; a sombre studio with low rafters. 
old furniture. and walls decorated with 
quaint tapestries. A beautiful woman,: a 
dark woman. met him at the door. It was 
‘Theda Bara, and she said: “Come in.” 
“Where is Belva?” demanded the re- 
porter, noting the absence of the famous 
Russian wolf-hound. 
“Belva?” said Miss 
‘“‘Belva is dead.” 
“Dead!” the other exclaimed. ‘Great 
Scott, he can’t be dead! We’ve got a pic- 
ture of him to run with this story. 
“But he is not gone,” she said tearfully. 
“T can see him in the crystal.” 
‘There ie “ec 


Bara dolefully, 


she cried, ‘see him!” 

The interviewer looked: ‘‘No,” he said. 
‘All I see is that I need a new hat.” 

“He is there!” the vampire went on. “I 
‘see him gamboling in the Heaven of dogs. 
Hark !—did you hear that ?—it was Belva’s 
bark.” 

The reporter listened; all he heard was 
the clatter of dishes in a one arm place 
down the street. 

“That was no bark,” he said flatly. 

“Well, if: you didn’t hear it you can’t 
write a story, can you? Now listen again.” 
“Great Scott!’ he exclaimed, “I hear it now 
—loud as a red tie with an evening suit.” 
And he hurried back to write this story. 




















Photograph 
by 
Campbell 
Studios 








A photograph 
showing Belva at 
Miss Bara’s feet. 
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THE NEW DANCES MAY COME AND 
GO—AS THEY DO—BUT WE HAVE 
ALWAYS WITH US: THE TENNIS BALL 


O R DE R 


HERE has to be—the Gishes are play- 

ing tennis. Consider the charmer to 
the left, the one who looks as if she saw a 
U boat approaching on all fours across the 
netted arena. This is Dorothy. Now cast 
your eve upon the divinity at the right, 
the one who appears to have sinister inten- 
tions toward the ball she holds in hand. 


16 


N T HE COURT! 


This is the fair Lillian. When you see 
how trimly they are dressed you wouldn't 
think they. had been playing a stiff game 
for five hours, would you? Of course not. 
They haven't, either. They were just 
warming up for an eight-reeler. The set 
looks to us like unmixed doubles. ‘The 
score at present is “Love—Both of Them.” 















What Keenan Did At High Noon 


Frank Keenan in 
HE THREW THE PLOW AWAY aia 
AND BECAME. AN EAST LYNNER 
—OH, MANY YEARS AGO! 
















































T was high noon on the Iowa prairies, not long 
after the Civil War. It’s always high noon in 
a story like this. Anyhow the sun was beating 
down upon a simple yokel who was _ busy 
plowing. ‘The lad turned and looked back upon 
the eighty acres he had already torn up, and sud 
denly with an impatient gesture he seized the plow 
and threw it, team and all, into the next township. 
“I’m through with this forever!” he said, his clear 
lowa voice ringing out in the noon air, which was 
silent except for the song of the bobolinks, the crowing 
of the tomato worms and the hum of mosquitoes getting 
ready for a hard night’s work. 
-At that moment a tall man appeared suddenly upon the 
scene. It was the boy’s father. 
“Where is the plow, son?” he demanded, “and Black Bessie and 
Tan Tillie?” (Author’s note: these were the horses. ) 
The boy looked abashed ; he was a bashful boy. 
” he said, “I threw them into yonder township,” and he 


“Father,” | —~ 
indicated the spire of the Methodist church five miles away. “I did , 4S 
so, father, because I do not like farm work—I’m going to be an ~~. 
actor.” all 

Hurt, amazed, dumfounded, the elder man stood there. The = 
boy turned and walked away. The sun beat down; it was high 
noon. 


% 


This may not be the exact truth, but it expresses the attitude 
of Frank Keenan’s mind: when he lived near El Kader, Ia. 

At any rate Frank became an “East Lynner.” ‘The saddest 
part of that incident was that he got only $9 a week and had 
to listen to the manager of the troupe playing the organ 
which constituted the three-piece orchestra—instrument, 
stool and cover. But Frank was a strong lad and it took 
more than organs to lay him out. 

From that time on his rise was 
rapid and in a few years he be- 
came known as a character 
actor of power and versatil- 
ity. His most notable suc- 
cess was the sheriff, in 
“The Girl of the Golden 
West.” In the past fifteen 
months he has appeared 
in a number of remarkable 
Ince photoplays. 

When he was famous, he 
went back to El Kader, the 
town of the heroic plow-throw- 
ing. ‘There he met the druggist. 
(Continued on page 146) Witzel Photo 
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Above, ‘‘Fritz’’ 
and that fellow Hart, 
who works for him. 


~ 
~~ ; 
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“Fritz” and His Hired Man 


—YOU’ VE FOLLOWED “FRITZ’S” 
TWINKLING IRON HEELS 
THROUGH MANY A REEL: HE’S 
BILL HART’S SPLENDID HORSE 


F you want to chase Bill Hart’s goat 
out into the open, just ask him who Splitting the 
trained ‘Fritz.’ Now, in spite of indi- - page, Hart on 
cations to the contrary, as furnished by the a white 
way he bites his words in two on the screen, charger, one 
Bill jen’t vive ne Nee ; ‘nk bal day while 
>] Ish t even to coing up Ina pil Jal- ‘*Byst2’? was 
loon every time anyone drops an aggravat- in Ince’s 
ing remark. But it’s a safe bet that vouw’ll office, holding 
provoke him to make an ascension. if vou him up for 
ie . -, more salary. 
select the “Fritz” subject for your prodding 
fork. “Fritz” is che pinto cow-pony Bill 
rides in the Ince pictures—the dancing, 
prancing animal that finds a place in virtu- 
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Fritz” 





and His Hired Man 79 





and thereby 


ally all of the western \ 
other Inceville 


makes some fifty or 
colts jealous. 

The point of the story is that Bill made 
a wonder-horse of -“‘Fritz;’’ yet, an omnis- 
cient puncher attempted to discredit the 
achievement. And that’s what has made 
Bill sore. 

When Bill Hart went to Inceville in the 
summer of 1914, to make screen shrapnel 
under the Ince banner, “Fritz’’ was just an 
ordinary horse. Endowed with a chocolate- 
and-white coat, he quite naturally appealed 
more strongly to the eye than did any of 
the other corral-steeds. But he was merely 
medicine-ball 


scripts, 
sixty 

































an equine among 
: Ts the cowboys. 
| One - day, Hart picked 
out “Fritz” for his mount in 
a two-reel play. Under- 


standing horses, the  be- 
loved Bill was attracted by 
the pinto’s unusual display 
of “horse-sense.” “Fritz” 
didn’t do anything extraordinary 
—he just responded nobly to every 
reasonable command 
Bill—yet Bill was seized with 








given by 











a “hunch” that ‘Fritz’, one day, would be 
a trickster. So, he picked on “Fritz” at 
every op portunity, selecting him 
ently to work in the western plays. 

$y patience and kindly treatment and 
other methods that only a horseman knows, 
Bill gradually induced “Fritz” to do things 


consist 


the average horse cannot do. He taught 
him to fall, to feign death, to pose, to 
kneel. 

Came ‘Truthful Tulliver’—and with it 


the hardest job that has ever confronted 
“Fritz.” But, he did it; with Hart astride 
him he dashed madly into the saloon, 
raced across the floor and leaped through 
a closed window to the ground below, the 
while Hart’s suasive words flowed into his 
ears and calloused hands. stroked his mane. 
So, don’t ask Bill who trained “Fritz,” 
for until Hart came 
to Inceville 
“Fritz” had 
had “nobody 
home at all.” 





Dreaming about 
“Fritz?’’ Neigh! 
Neigh! 








The Wild Woman of Babylon 


A MANICURED MADCAP, 
THIS MOCKER OF BABY- 
LON’S MIGHTIEST MEN 


By Grace Kingsley 


HY, you’d know her for the 

Mountain Maid anywhere! 

Only her: chariot has turned 
into a Stutz and the skins she now 
wears are fox furs. 

All Constance ‘Vlalmadge needed in 
her quest for fame was to be turned 
loose in Babylon and told to be her- 
self. Wherefore she burst upon us in 
all her fresh vivacity, her astonishing 
vividness. Why you feel you know 
the very cave she dwells in, the very 
wild berry (and onion!) patch where 
she eats her casual meal. 

Up in her dressing room at the Fine 
Arts Studio, in Los Angeles, one finds 
her in a midst of a bewildering disar- 
ray of gowns and makeup material. 
She is making up for some fresh 
scenes to be added to the Babylonian 
story in ‘Intolerance,’—Mr. Griffith 
has added many scenes to that part of 
the picture since its premiere,—and 
she sighs comically as she searches her 
dressing table for “No. 5.” 
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“Oh, dear, that maid has been trying to 
put things away again. Why can’t she 
leave things where she finds them! 

“Do you know, I believe I had an 
ancestor who was a mountain girl!” she 
tells you in gay confidence. 

And she loves the rags of the Mountain 
Girl. For after all despite the modish 
young person she is when you glimpse her in 

2 ‘afe or theater, she’s merely a manicured 
madcap, a barbarian in brocades ; Diana 
properly gloved and shod. 

And if they had 

. waited until she 


Photos by Stagg 


Two ‘‘at homes” of ~ 


Miss Constance and m 
one as ‘‘The Moun- wt 520 O06) 
| ’ tain Girl” in a 


“‘Intolerance.”’ 


grew up, they would never have named her 
Constance. It would be like calling one of 
her wild horses “Algy.” She should have 
been Thelma or Barbara or Diana. A 


saucy, inconsequent little baggage, ever on 





Oh, Yes! She Has Tame Moments 


the move, is.Constance, and possessed of an 
illusive fascination that’s quite irresistible. 
She races her car like mad—only last week 
she killed a Ford,—and she takes long 
walks through the Hollywood hills, swims 
like a fish, sails a boat like an old salt, 
like a nymph,— 
anything as an excuse 
to be forever on the 
move. 

Did she really 
drive those gallop- 
ing brutes of horses 
that drag her swaying 
chariot in “Intoler- 
ance’? Indeed 
she did. 

“ T wo 


dances 















women sat behind 
me at the Auditorium, 
the other night,” said 
Miss ‘Talmadge, — the 
Auditorium is the theater where the picture 
was being shown in Los Angeles,—“they 


said: ‘Of course she never really drove 
those horses herself. Somebody doubled 
for her.” Know what I did? I turned 
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around and told them: ‘I wish I could 
show you my knees, all black and blue even 
yet from being cracked up against the 
dashboard of that chariot!’ 

“And I had had an awful fear of horses, 
too, before that,—they were the only things 
[ ever was really afraid of, I think. My 
two pet aversions were forced upon me in 
‘Intolerance.’ I had to drive horses,—and 
drive them like mad; and I loathe onions— 
and I had to eat them. As the scene wasn't 
satisfactory—I guess I made an awful face 
or something,—lI had to eat them again. 
And then as they wanted another pic- 
ture of the scene anyhow, why I had 
to eat them again 

“It wasn’t an easy matter getting 
used to the horses. First I fed 
them lumps of sugar to get on the 
good side of them. ‘Then | 
drove them slowly around 
the studio lot at 
tached to a light 
wagon. Next they 
were san 


where there 


taken to 
Pedro, 
is a big expanse of 
country, and | 
them fast, 
faster. Of 


clrove 
and 


COUTSe 


then 
there 
were sentinels posted about 
the field to see that no harm 
.Sam is the 
name, 

to buy 

also a 


Came _ to 
leading 
and I mean 
him,—he is 
saddle 
learn to ride as soon | 

can get time. 

“T guess I drove over nearly 
everybody took part in 
‘Intolerance.’ It was such fun 
to see the crowd skurry- when 
I started for them!” 

The Mountain Maid has 
large limpid brown eyes, which grow black 
with anger or excitement, but which 
soften and lighten in gentler moods. 
Her hair, by the way, is long and thick, 
and is of a light golden-brown color. 
The black wig she wears in the _pic- 
ture is really much more becoming to her 
olive skin than her own hair, and brings 
out the color and lighting in her eves more 
effectively too. 


me. 


he yrse’s 


horse,—and 


who 


“I’m going to have a chariot to go shop- 
ping in,” she goes on gaily, as she begins to 


““Some coat, isn’t it?’’ says 

Constance to the photog- 

rapher; ‘‘ Norma sent it to 
me from New York.’’ 


don the combination goat-skin and leather 
which is her costume in the picture. “It 
would be so much more exciting than a 
regular car. Fancy how mad I would make 
the traffic cops by driving down Broadway 
full-tilt in a chariot! 

“By the way, I came out from New York 
perfectly whole. Now my arms are still 
sore from the scratches I got from wearing 

zee. that armor, I nearly broke my 

Kiso foot one day in a Babylonian 

i battle scene, and I got powder 

4 shots in my legs doing a later 
es _ picture. 

Ww “T had learned to shoot a 

¥ bow and arrow when I was a 
kid, out on my grandmother's 
farm in New York,—oh, yes, 

I have a wounded cow or 

two to my credit, back 

there; so the shooting 
didn’t come so hard. But 
I didn’t shoot very straight, 

I’m afraid, for when I left 
the scene, three 
glaring extras were pick- 
ing arrows out of their 

anatomies. I got hit on 
the head with a couple of 
rocks, during the battle 
scenes, and was bowled 
right over once. ‘That’s 
where a nice little story 
comes in. It was about 
the nicest thing I ever 
knew an actor to do. 
was an extra man, who 
was really registering well in 
the picture, but when he saw 
me go down, outside’ the 
camera lines, he rushed over 
and carried me to a place of 
safety. Some hero, eh? Will- 
ing even to forego the 
camera. And anybody that’s 
worked in pictures knows what that means. 

“About milking the goat? Of course I 
had to learn, and it was such fun I milked 
old Nanny dry, and we had to wait a day 
before the picture could be taken. How 
did I happen to bite her ear in that scene? 
Why Mr. Griffith called out to me just 
then, ‘do something funny!’ I had been 
dying all along to bite Nanny’s ear, just 
to see her jump. So I did that.” 

A very downright person is Constance 

(Continued to page 154) 
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N the dazzling days of the Italian 
Renaissance a mighty cathedral was 

to be built in a city of Northern Italy. 
In our phrase we would call the word 
which went through the grand peninsula 
an invitation for bids; accordingly, archi- 
tects whose renown is still bright though 
they have slumbered many hundreds of 


years, contributed wonderful plans and 
drawings. <All save one especially prom- 
inent builder. He submitted nothing, 
where he was expected to contribute a 
most interesting pencil-projection. The 
learned doctors sent a messenger to dis- 


cover the reason. ‘The architect expressed 
some well-feigned surprise, and called for 
a sheet of paper, or parchment, or what- 
ever they used before the pulp days. Then, 
taking a piece of black chalk, with a single 
easy, free-hand movement, he drew a per- 
fect circle. 

“Take this to your masters,” he said, 
“and tell them that you saw me do it.” 

Do we need to conclude our parable? 
Of course the wizard who could draw a 
perfect circle built the cathedral! 

A perfect reproduction of life, or any 
phase of life, is so rare in the arts that 
whatever the subject, it commands instant 
attention. 

[ recommend to the photodrama leagues, 
and to the professors who are straining 
their timid eves to find a little art on the 
screen, and to Vachel Lindsay, and_ to 
lovers of red blood narrative or primitive 
American humor, and to the sniffy dramatic 
critics, and to directors east and west, the 



































_ The Shadow 
Stage 


A Department of 
Photoplay Review 


By 
Julian Johnson 









Max Linder first instal- 





and Martha ment of J. P. 

— in Mr. McGowan’s 

inder’s first yew seria l, 
American 


“The Railroad 
Raiders.” It is 
indeed a far 
cry from Italian perspective to cylinder oil, 
but the principal of comparison remains: 
a railroad melodrama may be a small thing 
against the bulk of American photoplays, 
but a perfectly lifelike railroad play against 
an avalanche of general mediocrity stands 
out like the great architect’s perfect circle 
against reams of lacy edifices imperfectly 
drawn. ‘To do one thing as no one else 
can do it is to be individual, and a success. 
McGowan has stuck to the rails for years, 
and no one can challenge him on his own 
right-of-way. 

A complaint is brought to the general 
offices of the K. & W. railroad that steal- 


comedy, ‘‘Max 
*, Comes Across.’’ 


ing is going on at Garden City. It’s the 
fourth complaint inside a month. Really, 


the thief is the station agent, Steve Arnold, 
who does a thriving business in Indian 
baskets, blankets and pottery by tapping 
cars of canned goods and swapping toma- 
toes ct al for barbaric utensils. Confront- 
ing a specific instance, we see the general 
manager’s private car bearing down on 
Garden Citv, while Arnold, resealing a 
robbed car, lets it drift out of the “house 
track” to the main line. The general man- 


ager’s special neatly demolishes the car’s 
projecting end. Then, in a perfectly logi- 
irrefutable proof 


cal way, comes, and 
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Steve is given into the custody of his old 
friend, the town constable. But does he 
remain in durance? Not he! Making a 
getaway he flips an outbound freight, and, 
‘when discovered, is thrown off by a crew 
who fears his tainted presence as a menace 
to their own reputations. He lands almost 
upon a trio of ‘“‘jewelry” salesmen, lunch- 
ing in a gully after bilking a village. 
These worthies have enlivened the com- 
munity by proclaiming “Only eight bucks 
—a seventeen jeweled movement with a 
twenty-year case!’’ And they are as ready 
to rob Steve as the mountaineers. In fact, 
they try it, but he threshes the outfit, and 
becomes Sheik of the  crime-caravan. 
Then- 

A complete recital of Mr. McGowan’s 
plot wouldn’t be so very interesting. See 
this picture, and you'll realize the amount 
of genuine art that can be slipped into a 
hard tale of the iron trail. His illuminated 
title, with its changing legends and its 
slow-moving train filling the background, 
is one of the happiest conceits since pic- 
tured, title pages became the vogue. In the 


Magazine 


sub-titles people say just the things they 
would say under similar circumstances. In 
his adroit feeling for the essentials of 
human nature, Mr. McGowan rivals Char- 
ley Van Loan. ‘Thus, the ancient con- 
stable, coming to intern a man he has 
always considered some power in the com- 
munity, begins the punitive process by 
shaking hands with him. Outwitted even 
enroute to the bastile, his single-track hon- 
esty makes him tramp back to report: 
“That feller o’ yourn give me the slip.” 
And as the concluding touch to his ineffi- 
ciency he turns to add: “If you want me 
agin, telephone.” 

Mr. McGowan keeps his wife—Helen 
Holmes, well-known Venus of the valves 
—out of the first chapter until its dramatic 
finale. Yet it is a stellar vehicle for her! 
Such admirable discretion in fitting star to 
story, instead of story to star, may be 
safely copied. Mr. McGowan hasn’t pat 
ented the process. 


“DETSY’S BURGLAR” was the most 
enjoyable five-reeler I saw last month. 
Again, a plain story of plain setting, 





Havored with the delicious salt of 
truth. ‘The author, Frank EF. Woods ; 
the director, Paul Powell. 

This story has three pre-eminent 
assets: it is funny without any “at 
tempt” at humor; it has baffling sus 
pense, yet no “mystery,” of the syn- 
thetic sort; it is true to life in every 
detail. 

Betsy, daughter of Mrs. Randall, a 
boarding-house mistress, feasts on sen- 
timental novels and longs for romance. 
Joseph and Mrs. Dunn, a puzzling old 
couple, have not been long at the house 
before Harry Brent, an even more 
puzzling young man, takes quar- 

ters there also. To 
Betsy the gullible he 
confides a story of 
early adoption and a 
sidetracked inheritance 
which we know is pure 
bunk. Brent is no 
hero, except to this 
kitchen hyacinth, and, 
to the audience, his ac- 
clamation of the old 
couple as a pair of 








Pauline Frederick, in the title role of “Sappho.’’ 


plotters is even more 
absurd. However, 
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3etsy falls and 
falls hard, and the gro- 
cery boy who loved her, 
and the soda clerk who 
was true, speed into 
oblivion. Upon this 
gently satiric comedy the 
murder of old Dunn falls 
with crashing suddenness. 
Instantly, we connect 
Betsy’s slick and prevari- 
cating lover with “the 
deed.” He, and Betsy as 
well, are jailed. In one 
of the best-made finishes 
ever set at the end of five 
spools, the beholder 
learns with chagrin that 
Brent was telling the 
truth ; that old Dunn and 
his wife were an iniqui- 
tous pair, and that their 














Dorothy Phillips, in 
**Heli Morgan’s 
Girl.’’ 








mysterious tin box really 
held Harry’s foster-father’s last will. ‘To 
gain possession of this a lawyer, a false 
beneficiary, had hired a pair of thugs’ for 
the theft, and in the theft the killing had 
come about inadvertently. 

It takes an expert in story-telling to han- 
dle as many characters as Mr. Woods has 
deployed, and handle them easily and effi- 
ciently. Our grocery youth, a correspond- 
ence school detective, is a vital factor from 
the first reel to the last. He punctures 
the most serious situations with laughter, 
even as the soda pharmacist torpedoes his 
successful rival’s chocolate with ashotof salt. 

Dunn and his wife, admirably played by 
Joseph Singleton and Josephine Crowell; 
the boarding house proprietress, by Kate 
Bruce; and the inhabitants of this char- 
acteristic caravanseray are perfect bits of 
small city life. 

Woods has never a moment of lost mo- 
tion. His story is continually moving, but 
he is injecting atmosphere into your eyes 
by the gallon. Consider the domestic in- 
teriors, of absolutely fidelity ; consider the 
parlor’s prize ornament—our hostess’ late 
spouse, in his Uniform Rank, K. P., por- 
trait; or the scenes at the police station ; 
or at the motion picture theater, where 
Harry and Betsy enjoy Bill Hart; or the 
final plaint of the head-busted amateur 
detective: ‘My book said at the sight of 
my badge criminals would quail—but these 


"9? 


didn’t! 





Constance ‘Talmadge is as vivid and real 


as the story itself. Here is a remarkable 
young woman. If she continues to have as 
good direction as Powell supplies her, she 
will develop into the screen’s finest ingenue 
Kenneth Harlan, playing Brent, is a 
splendid addition to the ranks of leading 
lads who are at once handsome and real. 


SSANAY, which has not been noted for 

superlative fun-making, brings home 
an ice-box full of bacon in “Skinner’s Dress 
Suit,” a condensed version of the delight- 
ful stories by Henry Irving Dodge. ‘The 
philosophy of this farcelet is that success 
follows success; that a man’s fastest asset 
is his tailor. Bryant Washburn is to be 
seen as Skinner, the “cage man” for the 
grinding and perfectly uninteresting firm 
of McLaughlin. Skinner and Honey, his 
wife, chafe under the heels of our’saturnine 
old enemy, High Cost of Living. Skinner 
gets $40 a week, but to his wife he is the 
most important individual in his business 
house, and she fails to understand why he 
is not raised to at least three times that 
amount. Finally, he does appear with an 
extra ten tacked on his stipend, and the 
joys of a ten in fact equal the dreams of a 
hundred in mere anticipation. Skinner 
forgets to tell Honey that he raised him- 
self, subtracting the ten from his bank 
account. Nevertheless, they buy gala at- 
indicated by the title—become 


tire—as 
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the regular mine run of 
Keystone film. Here Al 
St. John, the animate 
jumping-jack, is found 
enameled of Mary ‘Vhur- 
man, than whom nothing 
more dazzling ever ex- 
isted between a girl’s 
head and the ground. 
/) Wayland ‘Trask, made up 
’ as a life guard, soon dis- 
places the toothpicky Al 
in Mary’s affections, and 
takes her to row. Mr. St. 
John, quivering in the 
throes of an inspiration, 
hurls a female dummy 
from the pier, and, as the 
professional hero ‘Trask 


Maude Fealy and 
Theodore Roberts 
in ‘‘The Consul.’’ 








social lights, and Skinner is sent on an 
important mission to St. Paul, where he 


the 
of 


the 


leads a recalcitrant customer back into 
fold, principally through his display 
importance. He has proved himself to 
McLaughlin institution, and he get 
the pecuniary award. Hazel Daly is 
charming as Honey, and in the support are 
to be seen Harry Dunkinson and James C. 
Carroll. 

What Charlie is to a Chaplinette, ‘Veddy, 
the wonderful Keystone dog, is to “The 
Nick of Time Baby,” a politely obstetric 
farce which serves to bring back Mr. Sen- 
nett’s personal performances in direction. 
Taking, as his custom is, a melodramatic 
plot, Mr. Sennett juggles with a legacy 
providing that an estate go to one family 
in case the other isn’t blessed with a new 
baby. ‘The secret adoption of the baby is 
handled clumsily and with very little 
humor, but the finish of the picture, an- 
other. twist of the old “Bathtub Perils,” 
embodies quite a little excitement and 
some laughful moments. Gloria Swanson 
is the prettiness, but Teddy, a big barker 
so intelligent that only Shep, *the dead 
Thanhouseran we 


does 


never cease to mourn, is 
a fit comparison—Teddy is the tempera- 
ment and action of this play. So far, 


Teddy has not organized his own company, 
nor paid himself a $10,000 salary, but we 
presume these will be the next steps in the 
annals of this young genius. 

A lenslaugh of much livelier sort is 
“Her Cave Man,” one-third of a mile from 








churns the water like a 
stern-wheeler to save life, 
Mr. St. John conducts Miss Thurman to 
an island, there to lead the brow-and-other- 
places-beaten life of a cave man’s wife. 
She is rescued by Mr. Trask, but Mr. 
Trask is soon submarined by his own 
spouse, a diminutive but potent torpedo, 
and Mary returns to her less satisfactory 


but unfettered swain. The direction is 
Ferris Hartman’s. 
Io you remember, not so many years 


ago, the light, graceful spontaneity of Max 
Linder? His stunts seemed as unpremedi- 
tated as Chaplin’s, yet there was a Gallic 
suavity—an elegance, even—about all that 
he did which no other screen comedian has 
ever manifested. ‘That peculiar, intangible 
Linder quality is lacking in his first Amer- 
ican photoplay, “Max Comes Across.” 
This is the vitalized portrait of a man 
struggling to be funny; working desper- 
ately to be funny; creating laughs from 
nothing, instead of letting laughs spring at 
ease from laughable situations. I saw 
“Max Comes Across” in a great New York 
theater containing nearly four thousand 
people, and at many moments the picture 
had the huge house in a babelish uproar. 
Yet Linder today seems to me an 
affected, man who looks tremen- 
dously old when he permits his countenance 
a reposeful moment. The solemnity of 
war has written something across his fea- 
tures that all his smirks, and jumping, and 








serious 


mugging, and cross-eyed strains can’t 
efface. ‘‘Max Comes Across” takes Max 


from Paris to the Essanay studio, and, 
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while inspirationless, is a very good carpen- 
ter-shop comedy. Essanay has spared no 
pains in production or equipment, and Mr. 
Linder has grouped about him Miss Martha 
Ihrlich and a number of other young 
ladies who might have put a dent in the 
vulcanized heart of Don Juan. 


CREENING a great play or dramatiz- 

ing a great book is one of the most 
ungrateful tasks of the light and shadow 
theaters. If you succeed, who praises you? 
Nobody. If you fail, who curses you? 
Everybody. 

Artcraft’s silversheeting of ‘The Poor 
Little Rich Girl” the most ex- 
traordinarily careful and generally success- 
ful works of its kind made in two years. 
The picture version does not bear the sin- 
gular exaltation of Eleanor Gates’ play, 
and Gwendolyn is changed from a shy, 
sensitive child to a tomboy, but it is done 
with rare care and finish, and it should 
be one of the permanent Mary Pickford 
records. 


is one of 


Of course, many scenes have been added 
in explanation. Father is shown really beset 
by the bears of Wall street, and Gwendolyn 
is depicted in all her ill-starred struggles 
to have a regular kid’s good time out of 
life. Susie May 
Scroggs, a new char- 


55°) 
acter, is introduced: 





< (;wen is shown fight- 
ing with boys, and 


Earle Williams 
(left) in- 
““Arsene Lupin.” 


engaging in a mud fight in the lily-pond 
which, for a pasting with the baser ele- 
ments, outdirts any culinary humiliation 
ever suffered by Eddie Foy in the Keystone 
camp. 

In the dream scenes it seems to me that 
it would have been possible to dramatize 
the camera to a much greater extent. 
There so many of our producers falter, 
even at the gates of extraordinary accom- 
plishment. ‘The camera 7s dramatic, in- 
tensely so; its powers are almost miracu- 
lous, and the camera, not Mary Pickford, 
should have been the star of the last half 
of this picture. Singularly, the very finest 
touch is that poetic moment in’ which 
Death, a beautiful, blackrobed woman, 
gently offers the little girl rest in the forest 
of eternal sleep, only to have her offer shyly 
rebuffed as Gwen beholds Life, in the per- 
son of a beautiful and almost nude woman, 
dancing gayly through a field of spring 
flowers in glorious morning sunshine. 
Here, for a moment new to play and story, 
Mr. ‘Yourneur, the director, 
genuine poetic thrill. 

The cast is generally excellent; the set- 


achieved a 
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tings, really regal, showing the domestic 
magnificence of just such a careless; new- 
rich magnate as Eleanor Gates described. 


HE best of Lasky’s black-and-white for 

the month was ‘The Consul.” In Abel 
Manning we have a composite picture of 
the all-American small town politician who 
thunders in our courts, harangues from our 
rostrums and too often sits in Congress to 
put filibusters and other petty sticks in the 
spokes of civilization. ‘This particular 
Abel Manning didn’t sit in Congress, how- 
ever. An inefficient 


of the eighteenth century, prettily deploy- 
ing Fanny Ward and Jack Dean. How- 
ever, thanks for one good laugh: the 
inconceivable moment in which Jack Dean 
thrashes Walter Long. 

“The Black Wolf” makes one think of 
“Maria Rosa,” which introduced Lou- 
Tellegen to America as an English-speak- 
ing actor, several years ago, and in which 
he completely overwhelmed the reputed 
star. In this photoplay Tellegen has an- 
other dare-devil Latin—a bandit of the 
Spanish mountains. Nell Shipman, one of 





lawyer, he spent an 
unkempt life in 
dreams, and finally 
winked his 
science at support by 
a schoo l-teaching 
daughter. How he 
is given an oppor- 
tunity to make a 
campaign address 
of importance, how 
daughter faithfully 
rehearses him, how 
he waits for months 
for his ensuing 
“country’s ca 1,” 
and what happens 
when, througha 
burlesquey combina- 
tion of circum- 
stances he gets it, it 
is the business of 
this interesting five- 
reeler to tell. Here 


COl- 


the few women who 
are tall enough to 
participate in the 
emotional wrestles 
of this long love- 
maker, genuinely 
distinguishes h e r- 
self. The play is in- 
teresting but not 
notable. 

In “Each to His 
Kind” the hard- 
working Hayakawa 
family, Tsuru and 
Sessue, are again 
employed dongen- 
ially. The plot is 
slim, but the play is 
enjoyable. 

Helen Eddy, a 
finely gifted young 
actress in the Mor- 
osco studios, comes 
forth as the surpris- 
ing because une x- 





is one of our. stock 
phrases, all slugged 
so that the composi- 
tor merely has to dust it off each month: 
“Another marvelous portrait by Theodore 
Roberts, so full of the little details of life 
that the actor seems to have spent his ma- 
turity gathering data merely for this par- 
ticular character, is’—then we fill in the 
current name. ‘This month it is Abel Man- 
ning. Maude Fealy is a splendid addition 
to the file of leading women of ingenue 
type. 

“The Winning of Sally Temple” is an- 
other record-buster. Backwards. As far 
as I have seen it is the prize citric of the 
month, though my eyes ache from behold- 
ing some pretty bad ones. It is supposed 
to be a swords and small-clothes romance 


Helen Holmes, in her new serial, 
**The Railroad Raiders,’’ 


pected feature of 
“The Wax Model.” 
This story, which 
would have had a chance carefully staged. 
is done in its leading roles by Vivian Mar- 
tin, Thomas Hardy and George Fisher. 
Unbelievably careless direction has done 
much to spoil this transparent idyll of a 
young man who meets the young woman 
who posed for a wax shop model, finds her 
as congenial as she finds him, and presently 
marries. her. 

Lenore Ulrich, filmdom’s favorite Miss 
or Mrs. Indian, does very good work in 
“Her Own People,” a story of political 
greed, agency wrongs, love, the bonds of 
tradition, no corsets, an inheritance, co- 
education, condemnation and justification. 

So, running down the page of Famous- 








Lasky completions, we come to ‘“Sapho,” 


the drama’s hectic heritage from Olga 
Nethersole. You can’t name a_ better 
woman in the world for Fanny LeGrand 


than Pauline Frederick, who plays the part 
here. We follow Fanny through her at 
first ingenuous and at length decidedly 
knowing course, to the sad but improving 
finale in which she, a dark spectre of re- 
takes a farewell sight along a 
church pillar at Jean, now comfy forever 
with his colorless kitten from the country. 
In the novel, I believe Fanny went back 
more or less happily to the man who forged 
for her, thus proving that she believed in 
being on the level with somebody. But 
this would never do for the censors, who 
are born Calvinists in their stern adher- 
ence to perdition for all cuties who make 
their prettiness practical. Miss Frederick 
is beautiful always, and quite thrilling 
when, as the model, there is more of her 
visible than even the sea shore sees in sum- 
mer. Frank Losee, as the elderly sculptor 
who is her first patron and friend; John 


morse, 
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Sainpolis as Dejoie, Pedro DeCordoba as 
the forging clerk, and Thomas Meighan as 
the virile Jean, are excellently cast. The 
production is careful, the direction scholas- 
tic. “Sapho” is perfect except that it has 
no life. ‘The spirit, the soul, are lacking. 
“The Fortunes of Fifi” is another pretty 
little conceit out of which Marguerite 
Clark pops like a plum from a Christmas 
pie. It is the tale of a little dancer, first 
of a provincial theatrical troupe and later 
of the great theaters of Paris under the 
patronage of Napoleon I. There is much 
atmosphere, and many touches of old-world 
quaintness and eternal humanity. 


NE of the axioms of the old-line theat- 

rical managers gave the public credit 
for a bit of brains in the discovery of talent. 
In other words, if you find a genius you 
will be much more enthusiastic about said 
genius than if I find him, her or it—and 
request you to be enthusiastic. Not infre- 


quently, these old-line managers let the 
public discover stars, and generally such 











Madame Sarah Bernhardt (second figure from the left) in the somewhat remarkable new war picture 


“‘Mothers of France,’’ made and distributed under the auspices of the French government. 
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discoveries were very real and lasting ones. 

Reversing this situation, Miss Enid Ben- 
nett, a very sweet but not extraordinary 
young woman headlining at the Ince camp, 
has been drifted completely under a genu- 
ine snow-storm of press agent praise. It 
would take a Bernhardt to make good over 
such a phalanx of advance notices. 

Miss Bennet has had two Ince plays. 
The first, “Princess of the Dark,” was un- 
fortunate in its resemblance to “Nina the 
Flower Girl,” Fine Arts release of a few 
weeks previous. And it was a much better 
play than “Nina.” ‘The second, “Little 
Brother,” is one of the whimsical stories 
of a boy-girl who plays boy and is boy, 
through various vicissitudes, until she 
reaches the love-age, when, of course, she 
flashes back to skirts and tripled charm. 
This story will be swallowed easiest by the 
unsophisticated. It is well handled and 
well acted. As to whether Miss Bennett 
is to have any more Ince plays at present I 
do not know. At any rate, she is a sweetly 
pleasant young woman who deserves con- 
tinued opportunity and fewer cornet solos 
by the herald. 

“The Last of the Ingrahams’” is a story 
of a Puritan fight against liquor and tradi- 
tion. It is interesting as a demonstration 
of the real acting ability of William Des- 
mond. So far, this handsome and nicely- 
muscled young man has done the pretty 
boys; here he does a man whose very soul 
sweats in torment. He plays the part well, 
and the rather unoriginal story grips. 

“Back of the Man” is one of the fiction 
stories of this issue of PHoropLay, and a 
current Ince entertainment. It is a story 
told swiftly and well on the screen, played 
by a quartette of principals who knit their 
talents in a mesh of uncommon adroitness: 
Charles Ray, Margaret Thompson, Doro- 
thy Dalton and J. Barney Sherry. 


*““TTHE BAD BOY,” a Fine Arts feature,.- 


displays Robert Harron as a misun- 
derstood American lad of weak will but 
good intent. It is a sort of male version 
of Anita Loos’ famous “Little Liar,” plus 
a happy ending. 

“Stagestruck,” a light fabric wrapped 
about slender Dorothy Gish: not muci: 
play, but rather adroit burlesque. Strange 
furnishings for a Fine Arts tableau, having 
a rich woman’s home more nearly resem- 
bling the snappy apartments of Abe Potash. 








N “Hell Morgan’s Girl” a favorite vein 

of plot is again struck and worked suc- 
cessfully: a rich man’s son, disowned by 
his father because he refuses to forsake art 
for business, fails to make art go, and be- 
comes a multiple-reel drunkard. His re- 
demption must needs be by a bad woman, 
according to the formula, or at least by a 
woman who has the externals of wicked- 


ness. Such a woman is Hell Morgan’s 
girl Lola, daughter of a dive-keeper on 


San Krancisco’s tenderloin of the seas, the 
Barbary Coast. Keep your eve on Dorothy 
Phillips, the temperamental eyefull who 
plays Lola. She is coming up like a 
Fourth-of-July rocket, and if her crude 
talent is properly developed, she will be a 
supreme mistress of melodrama. 

Violet Mersereau, like Enid Bennett, is 
kid-cast in ““The Boy Girl.” In the Uni- 
versal play of this name she enacts the 
‘‘son” of a sportsman father, who has left 
her to two maiden aunts. “The critic of 
the New York Telegraph, remarking her 
walk through Washington Square to the 
Hotel Brevoort, where she dined, ques- 
tioned her undisputed passing of the traffic 
cop at Eighth street with a mop of in- 
dubitable girl’s hair flying under her cap— 
and accounted for it by presuming that the 
policeman considered her one of the 
Square’s free verse poets enroute to break 
fast. m 

ENRY WALTHALL should lay oft 

his morbid plays. Undoubtedly con- 
sidering himself the screen’s E. A. Poe, 
Mr.. Walthall inurns his magnificent emo- 
tional talents in such depressing vehicles 
as “The Truant Soul,” and “Burning the 
Candle At Both Ends,” both studies of 
degeneration and despair. “The Truant 
Soul” is a great play spoiled. In all its 
first part it is stern but constructive 
tragedy, and at the last it canters wildly 
to an ineffectual finish in the introduction 
of a new and unnecessary story. 

The Walthall situation is really serious. 
Is this fine-jeweled genius to be saved for 
roles of the highest and most subtle type— 
or is he, apparently through his own choice 
of meaningless and gloomy plays, to dissi- 
pate a great gift? 


HANHOUSER kicks in with a play of 
love-punch and mystery. It is “Her 


(Continued on page 145) 





























OH, ANITA! COME OVER AND TEACH US! 























If we were Billy Jacobs we'd take all day to learn, and we'd come back tomorrow, if teacher’d let us. We would be 
stupid like a fox. Notice Miss King’s stole of seal, and William’s pajamas; is it summer or winter? 





Myrtle Gonzalez, of 
Universal, “‘snow-stuf- 
fing’’ at Truckee. She ts 
in Alaskan costume. Note 
the powdery, wonderfully 
clean and crisp snow of 
the mountain solitudes 
beneath her thonged snow- 
shoes. Back of her are the 
Northern pines, and in the 
distance the nine-months’ 


snows of the high Sierras. 


From Klondike to 














HERE IS A PICTORIAL RECORD TO 
PROVE THAT THE CHAMPION SCREEN 
STATE CAN FURNISH ANY CLIMATE 
YOU ASK, FROM ARCTIC TO TROPIC 





Sahara in California 





— 


The illimitable sands of 
the Mojave utilized for a 
genuine desert scene in 
“The Carpet from Bag- 
dad.’’ Here—and in Miss 
Gonzalez’ Esquimau 
impersonation — are the 
equator and considerably 
“north of 53.’’ Below, 
the temperate zone, 
represented by exquisite 
Santa Monica Canon. 


















ye you consider Southern California's 
outdoor locations, you think of four things: 
sunshine, sea, tropical foliage, bungalows. Per- 
haps you add mountains. 

As a matter of fact, Southern California is a 
miraculous camera province because it can furnish 
pictorial similarity to anything else, the world 
around. We have had California’s city and 
ocean beauty, her orange groves and her lovely 
drives, but we don’t think anyone has shown that 
in California are embraced the poles and what's 
in between. 

No, we're not selling land in San Diego county, 
or orange groves in Riverside. We're showing you 
why they make more pictures west of the Sierra 
Nevadas than in any other one state, province 
or principality in the world. Though many 
companies go north, to Truckee, Tahoe or Shasta 
for “snow stuff,” the whole range of climatic 
expression may be found by going from Mt. Wilson, 
Los Angeles’ big sentinel to the east, to the ports 
of Los Angeles, a scant twenty miles to the west. 
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Ash Creek, along the line of the Los Angeles Aqueduct. Trees and mountains, 

sunshine and flowers, desert-dry rocks and crystal water, leaping and singing 

over a quartz bed, remind you of a peep from a window into some kingdom 
in a Marie Corelli country. 


” 


This is a section of a rose hedge around an orange 


14,000,000 blossoms at one time, 





From Klondike to Sahara in California 


























Port Los Angeles—in reality San Pedro harbor—ts the big maritime shipping 

point between the great bays of San Diego and San Francisco, and has been 

filmed hundreds of times, in all sorts of ways, as a harbor, a port or mere 
insular dockage. 
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grove of twenty acres. It has been estimated to contain | 
embracing thirty-seven varieties of roses. 
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Here is a little patch of the 
Orient. If you want the 
more or less prosaic truth, 
this is the Ocean Park bath- 
house, but its minarets and 
Moslem towers, its Moorish 
doors and Turkish facade 
have played many a star- 
and-crescent role. 

















Where now? To Latin 
America, if you please. 
Doesn't this fine facade re- 
call the best things you ever 
read of the Avenida Rio 
Branco, or whatever they 
call that Fifth Avenue under 
the Southern Cross? The 
plumes of a great fan palm 
rise to the edge of the flat 
roof. It is the residence of 
El Presidente. Off stage: a 
rich man’s home in Los 
Angeles. 
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This might be (and often has been) snapped as the Hudson in its high 
tide of traffic. Really, it’s a narrow way in the harbor of Los Angeles. 


The beacon at the 
entrance of San 
Pedro harbor. 


These mountains have been many things in many 
a play. The South, Europe, and otherwheres. 
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“CLOSE-UPS 


EDITORIAL EXPRESSION AND TIMELY COMMENT 
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~ || WITH a dreary restirring of the censorship question, 

Making Plays which remains an odorous and stagnant pond, we 

for are not in the least concerned. With a baleful mani- 

Censors. festation of the deadly effect of censorship, at last 
apparent, we are vitally concerned. 








The manufacturers are making plays for the censors, 
consciously or unconsciously. 

Plays made for the censors are not plays for the public, the critics, or the 
hopeful connoisseurs of a new art. 

Such plays are not plays at all, nor anything else save shapeless, mindless 
pictorial invertebrates. ; 

They have been stripped of vitality in order that their boneless carcasses 
may be squeezed through this republic’s twenty or more censorial sieves of 
different mesh. They have been robbed of the glory of life to please the 
prurient, of its power to pacify the peace-eaters, of its beauty to satiate the 
hypocrites. 

Fact makes the only real fiction. Only the fact of Shakespeare, Balzac, 
Hugo, Tolstoy, Hawthorne, survived their entombment. Only the fiction 
may remain in our photoplays; fact must be purged away. 

The manufacturers — trying to make money, whether they do or not — 
have decided to issue soothing serums which could not inflame the optics 
of a man suffering from pink eye. They want to get their pictures by with- 
out destruction. Therefore they have begun to make them so flaccid, soft 
and nerveless that they cannot offend even in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
where lettuce blushes to see the salad dressing. 








2 
THIS has been the best theatrical year in more than 
Therefore, half a decade. 
the Stage Superficial war-prosperity does not wholly account 
Renaissance. for this. The material of photoplays is largely respon- 


sible. While the number of good photoplays still 
exceeds the number of good stage plays, the screen’s lead 





is threatened. 

People go to the theatre to laugh, to see legs, or to get an extraordinary 
expression. 

The extraordinary expression is the drama, which is the foundation, 
roof and walls of the theatre, prettiness and mirth being merely scenery. 

Two years ago the traditional poverty of ideas in the theatre met the 
first flood of ideas from the cameras, and the theatre was nearly over- 
whelmed. 

Then the censors built a concrete dam. The wall held. It is next 
to impossible to tell a real story in pictures today. Relieved by this 
counter-irritant, the anemic playhouse began a slow recovery. It is now 
doing very well. 
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As long as the American people stand screen throttling by a thousand 
bands of political appointees, so long must men who have something real to 
say find another language. The drama has proved an unwieldly imple- 
ment, but it is better than one which has been made impossible. 
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ONE of the stars of hope glimmering through an overcast 

Stage Not sky is the constant need for real actors, and the stage’s 

Developing lost ability to make them. 

Actors. In the early-Frohman period redoubtable players 
sprang like sown dragon’s teeth. Though veterans, they 
are still the pillars of our stage: such men as Henry 

Miller, William Faversham, Otis Skinner; such women as Margaret Anglin, 
Maude Adams, Ethel Barrymore. Young men like John Barrymore were 
the downy juveniles of that epoch—and where are men like them today? 

Nowadays the managers are too busy borrowing, swapping or stealing 
each other’s stars to make greatness under their own roofs, as greatness was 
patiently made in other years. 

The inaudible play, however, has furnished a whole new race of fine 
actors, and these have won a following the elocutionists never dreamed 
possible; nor was it possible, for them: 

In the making of picture princes and princesses, Griffith is first. In fact, 
Griffith’s subtlest and most insidious amusement seems the creation of stars 
for others to expensively embrace—and thereupon tumble headlong. 

Though first, Mr. Griffith is not alone. Not an established camp but 
has its world-known celebrities. 
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IT happened in Los Angeles. It was mid-morning, and 
the starette, a flapper whose screen face was her only 
yet sufficient recommendation to the income of an 

Golden. empress, was just arriving on a scene set for hours. 

“Somebody kidnap your Big Ben?” asked her weary 
director, yawning. 

“No,” returned the diamond darling “I just couldn’t decide which 
limousine to use!”’ 
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IT is a new one, after all a petty one, and like the jeal- 

| The ousy of the big man who subconsciously dislikes the new 

Great baby because it monopolizes its mother’s every moment, 

q Jealousy. it won’t be admitted. 

| Nevertheless, it is quite real; the jealousy of the printed 
word as it regards the pictured word — the jealousy of 

the newspaper, beholding the motion picture. 

We do not believe that the photoplay has injured the newspaper busi- 
ness. The news pictorial is the only direct competition it finds in the dime 
temple. 

Nevertheless, the editor of one of America’s greatest dailies said grimly 
and recently: “Pictures and automobiles! Pictures and automobiles! They 
expect everything, and they’re ruining the country by monopolizing it. Cut 
’em to the bone!”’ 
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ONE of the best proofs of the fluid state of picture- 
These making is the status of its super-directors. 
Managing When a man attains eminence as a picture-general he 
Directors. seems to hear a call to higher things. He stops doing 
| the thing he can do better than anyone else, and 
hastens to do the thing many can do better than he. In 
other words, he becomes a big business man of the films. 

By so doing he deprives his public of the original and interesting project 
for which they returned him celebrity and money, and he deprives himself 
of his own best expression. No one can tell us that making even a million 
dollars in office manipulations can wholly satisfy the man who has driven 
life and its thrills into two, five or ten thousand feet of celluloid. 

Mr. DeMille sticks to location and high boots better than most of them. 
Allan Dwan, after finishing the Maxine Elliott photoplay, will join the 
administrative galaxy. 

The masters of literature never despised the short story as the masters 
of photoplay despise, or appear to despise the short picture. 

With what intense interest audiences in every town in America would 
hail a series of brief plays personally directed by Mr. Griffith, Mr. DeMille, 
Mr. Brenon, Mr. Sennett or Mr. Ince! The impetus given the screen as an 
art, by this means, and the recognition of it as a supreme field of expres- 
sion, would be immeasurable. Here is a prediction out of the blue: Great 
screen short stories are coming, and you will find Mr. Griffith among the 
first narrators to step forth and make them. 

In the theatre, Mr. Belasco holds his own from decade to decade 
because, no matter how widespread his interests, direction has been his 
first and perpetual care. 
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AGAIN, the censors. 
Sherlocks You never can tell how much iniquity an innocent- 
for looking little speech may contain. But as every poison 
Secret Sins. is reputed to have an antidote, so there are nets for 





wicked verbal torpedoes, and the censors, providentially 
enough, are these nets. 

A particularly devilish example of captional wickedness was found in 
Ohio a few weeks ago by these kinfolk of the saints. 

It occurred in a Ham & Bud diversion. 

Here it is: “Now you’ve chased the chicken away!” 

It was expunged from all Ohio reels, instanter. 


ve 
A screen producer who shall be nameless, to ‘save him 
The from bricks and cats minus all their lives, was asked, at 
Picture a social gathering, what he considered the photoplay’s 
Critics. biggest handicap, at the moment. 





He answered, without hesitation: “The motion pic- 
ture ‘critic.’” 

He continued, in explanation: “In a few American cities, such as New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco and Los Angeles, motion picture 
discussion and review has been seriously regarded, and, on a majority of 
newspapers, has been assigned to men or women of intelligence.” 
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“Intelligence and a fair mind are the only things the photoplay producer 
asks, in his press publicity. In too many places the cub who is so weak- 
minded that he can’t collect hotel registrations is considered amply bright 
to run a little begrudged corner of film stuff. Anybody’s views on pictures 
are good enough to find an airing. It is a joke subject with the editor, and 
the boob threshing about in the department, like a garter-snake in the cage 
of a python, makes it a joke with all his readers. I had rather have one 
adverse but constructive criticism, written seriously by an intelligent man or 
woman, than the reams of nauseating gush put forth morning, afternoon 
and night.” 
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DURING February the New York state legislature sent a 
Wise Words committee to New York City to investigate the motion 
from a picture business. A new and higher tax had been 
Comedy. imposed upon the gelatine guild, and the guildsmen 
shrieked that it meant business death; that ultimate 
returns to manufacturers were really dreadful, and that 
the new levy was a golden knell. 

Tons of testimony were unrolled upon the official stenographer’s note- 
books, and until Mr. Selznick adroitly got some perfectly grand advertising 
out of the witness chair, the picture-makers generally regarded the query an 
impertinent and know-nothing controversy. They told as little as they 
could, and some approached vile durance for their lack of loquacity. When 
Mr. Selznick made his statement —a bombshell to the trade — that it took 
less brains tolsucceed in the manufacture of motion pictures than in any 
other craft or calling, every man who had yet to testify went out behind 
the barn and practised his oration, hoping to put over at least one strong 
original point. 

Whether Mr. Selznick was sincere, or whether, artful showman that he 
is, he resolved to make the whole inquiry revolve angrily about his particu- 
lar argument, is not the purpose of this recount. When it came Sam 
Goldfish’s turn to speak his piece—we refer to the president of the 
Goldwyn corporation—he had profited by the big buzz on the Selznick 
statement, and had a torpedo ready that shook the entire trade. 

Mr. Selznick spoke professionally. One part of Mr. Goldfish’s speech 
sounded a warning for the entire country. He said: “The amateur inves- 
tors of America should not put their money in motion picture stocks. The 
picture business is one for specialists; for film men ready to devote their 
own money and all their time to the development of pictures. Méillions of 
dollars have been taken from widows, from estates and from the deceived 
and misinformed public without the slightest likelihood of its ever returning 
either a profit or any substantial part of the principal. I agree with your 
committee that an investigation of the film business is necessary, but not 
for purposes of taxing it more than it is already taxed at this moment. It 
needs an investigation to drive out the undesirables who should not be 
permitted to prey upon the public. If this committee might send to the 
press one report I wish that report could be, in the strongest possible 
language: “To the public, anywhere, every time: don’t buy motion picture stock!’ ” 












































OUT WEST THEY CALL THIS THE NEW YORK LEVY’S 


Decoration by Grant T. Reynard 








N Los Angeles they would 
call this place the Man- 
hattan Levy's. Chicagoans 
pethaps designate it as the 
New York College Inn. In 
reality, it’s the Lounge of the 
Claridge, situate where the 
cape of Forty-Fourth street 
noses triangularly into the 
great nver of Broadway. 

Levy's lures the famous 
faces of Los Angeles at night, 
and those planets of the pro- 
jection-box who frequent 
Chicago are generally seen in 
the College Inn after dark, 
but the Claridge is a sort of 
salon de lunch, if you'll 
pardon such a cabbage-patch 
Gallicism. 

At noon there are probably 
more beautiful women in the 
shadowy, sensuous glen of 
this magnificent restaurant, its 
airs stirred by an orchestra of 
perfumes and athrob with the 
purple music of well-played 
violins, than in any other one 
enclosure in the world. The 
majority of these women are mction picture actresses, 
though the loveliness of the stage isto be found in 
abundance. At night these folk may be inany one of 
the metropolis’ thousand-and-one restaurants. 

Artist Reynard says that the gentleman with akim- 
boed arms is Doug Fairbanks, but with legs as long as 
these Doug would have been a tailor’s model in a 
magazine, with a dog, and a college pipe, and a 
Stanlaws chicken. 
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The receiver slid out of Norene’s nerveless grasp. And mercifully she did not hear 13 _ 3") 
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Side by side in all fire stations and in the homes of those who command the firefighters, 


stand a ‘‘joker’’ and a telephone. 


Over the ‘‘joker’’ goes a simple dot telegraph call 
summoning by code numbers the desired individual or fire station to the telephone. 


But 


there is one call-which brings everyone within hearing to listen anxiously at the receiver. 
It is ‘‘3-3-3-3’’ and means ‘‘Department Attention!’’ 


By Jack Lait 


Illustrations by 


HEN I was a little boy I wanted to 
be a fireman; my little boys now 
want to be movie actors. 

When I was a little boy movies had 
never been heard about; now a fireman is 
never heard about. 

I suppose that my little boys’ little boys 
will want to be aviators—if flying hasn’t 
grown stale by then, or gutter evangelists, 
if that graft is still fresh, or conductors on 
the aerial jitney between Pickfordville (by 
then most likely the capital of the U. S.), 
and the Fox studio in Mars. 

But, when I think of my own childhood, 
I must think in and out of the big doorway 
of the fire-station, where I stood pop-eyed 
and worshipped and sighed and wondered 
when I’d ever grow up so that I could wear 
a blue shirt with pearl buttons the size of a 
silver dollar, and chew tobacco off a plug. 
The literature of that day fed my passion. 
The fireman was the hero of the “library” 
yellow, the melodrama and the front page. 

I never lived to be a fireman. But I 
have lived to the day when I might write 
of one. And now I find that no one wants 
to hear about him. But wait! Even when 
they wrote firemen, they always wrote them 
from the outside in—the charging engine, 
the red flare against the midnight black, 
the dare-devil crawling on the precarious 
icy ledge to save the blonde; but no one 
thought to write him from the inside out— 
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Reynard 


from his bunk in the dormitory, from his 
home, from his bedroom, which is a fire 
alarm station. He still lives, the same rich 
fiction character he always was; only the 
writing style, attunéd to the reading taste, 
has passed him by. So, why not write that 
inside tale? Why not after years of inti- 
mate contact with real firemen, following 
a boyhood of veneration of super-human 
firemen, commit a literary reversion to type 
—in type? 

Not all the husky Irish lads who emigrate 
to America become policemen. Some of 
them become firemen. 

And that was what Roger Tiernan be- 
came, a stone’s throw after his arrival at 
the point of steerage embarkation. He had 
promised his dear old mother that he would 
be back in Kerry in a few years, rich and 
grand, to keep her the rest of her days. 
But he had never made the journey, for 
within two years his two younger brothers 
were wearing blue shirts in the same fire 
house where he had become a hook-and- 
ladder driver, and the mother was keeping 
house for her three brawny boys in a flat 
not far away. 

Roger took, from the very first, to the 
fascinating, terrible business of sending 
challenges into the teeth of the flames, look- 
ing falling walls out of countenance, swerv- 
ing round street corners on two w heels with 
a ten-ton truck that rocked and reeled and 
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daddy 


swung and skidded.a hundred and fifty feet 
behind him, and cultivating a hair-trigger 
on his sleep that shot him out of his bunk 
and up on his feet and down the brass pole 
before most of the other gossoons had 
rubbed their startled eyes a second time. 

Thus he rose in his department. In time 
he became a lieutenant, then captain of an 
engine house, then battalion chief of a 
division. 

Somewhere between alarms he met Nellie 
Shanahan, and sometime between trips and 
cat-naps and battling blazes and fighting 
fires and conquering conflagrations he 
pulled her pretty Irish head on his splendid 
shoulder and heard her say she would. Her 
honeymoon was spent between waiting and 
worrying, watching and wondering, palpi- 
tating and praying. But in time she grew 
accustomed to being a fireman’s wife. And 
when little Norene was born she became so 
used to night alarms and sudden four- 
elevens for paregoric and tumbling out of 
bed at weird night hours, that she felt al- 
most a fireman herself. 

She didn’t live long thereafter and Nor- 
ene was an orphan at the age of three. Her 
grandmother had died before that, too. So 
Norene was the, first lady of the household, 
holding sway over old Katey Doyle, who 
puddled about in rag slippers and kept 
house for the three Tiernan brothers. 

Keeping house for firemen is a miracle 
of ease when it isn’t a miracle of hardship. 
They aren’t home much, and that makes 
the work light; but when they are, it’s in 
the middle of the night today and in the 
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For a crown she wore, 
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middle of the day siext time, and they can 
eat corned beef and. cabbage enough for a 
whole ward, and they’ll be wanting their 
breakfast before the sun is up—if they 
haven’t been called out to a fire before that. 
Norene, the baby of one father, two 
bachelor uncles and one grumpy old slavey, 
was indeed a queen. For a crown she wore, 
mostly, the big, battered iron helmet that 
her daddy used in action. And her toys 
were the most wonderful that ever a tod- 
dler could have craved—the big gong in 
Battalion Chief Tiernan’s bedroom, which 
she couldn’t reach but which she could 
throw buttons at, and which she could 
watch for hours waiting for the hammer 
to hit it when an alarm “struck in.” And 
then there was the “joker.” That was a 
telegraph receiving instrument which stood 
beside the brass alarm bell. It used to click 
and clatter cryptic messages which her 
father and her uncles understood in some 
mysterious way, though it talked no Chris- 
tian tongue, as Katey often mumbled when 
its tidings meant that the hot dinner was 
gone to the dogs or the boys would have 
no ham and eggs that morning. And beside 
the joker stood the departmental telephone, 
one of the clumsy old kind, on the wall. 
Now, all these gimcracks worked simul- 
taneously with similar ones in the fire house 
and in each engine station in Chief Tier- 
nan’s division. When a “box” was 
“pulled,” somewhere on the outside, it reg- 
istered automatically by repeated whangs 
on the gong in each place—‘‘one, two, three 
——one, two, three, four, five—one, two,” for 
























instance, counting out 352, which was the 
number indicating the fire alarm box at 
Halsted and Thirty-ninth Streets. 

The joker was a pony telegraph service 
radiating from an operator at battalion 
headquarters. It sent messages of limited 
but varied significance. 
the Morse code, but in a special language 
of simple etymology. There were no 
dashes—only dots, little snappy clicks. It 
counted by the same system as the bell-taps, 
with time spaces between the numerals, 
a succession of which made up a number 
which corresponded in the code to an an- 
nouncement. There was ‘2-2-3,’ for ex- 
ample—that was the call for the Tiernan 
home, and the message following was in- 
tended for there only. On the other hand, 
there was “3-3,’”’ which meant, “Attention 
engine house,” and “‘3-3-3-3,” which meant, 
“Attention Department,” or that every one 
on all the lines was to take cognizance of 
what would follow. 

Born a fireman’s daughter, raised with 
the fireman’s dangergraphs as her play- 
things, hungrily asking questions for hours 
on her big daddy’s proud stout knee about 
these interesting implements, Norene grew 
to know them—know them _ backward, 
straight on, in the daytime, in her sleep. 

And when she had grown to be a hazel- 
eyed colleen of mature sense she began to 
fathom not only what the signals said, but 
somewhat of what some of them meant. 





**3-3-3-3”” 


It spoke not in’ 


For maybe haly an hour she sat, her knees drawn up. 
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They had to do with death and with peril. 
If not, why was it that each company al- 
ways “reported in” when it had returned 
from the response to an alarm? Her father 
told her it was to give notice that the com- 
pany was ready to go to another fire. But 
Norene always felt that it was to assure her 
that her daddy 
and her uncles 
had gotten safely 
back. She would 
have it no other 
way. And it 
grew to be a 
thrilling, clutch- 
ing pastime with 
her, sitting under 
the joker after 
the gong had 
struck, to wait its 
message that the 
company had 
come home—the 
message that 
ended with ‘3-3- 
4,” her daddy’s 
signature.” 

Chief Tiernan 
counselled her 
not to sit up .“ 
nights at this // 
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game. 


Especially of late there had been 
some nasty blazes in the stockyards, that 
bugbear region of all the world for firemen, 
and he was sleeping in Engine House 29 
those nights because he wanted to give quick 
service. Norene always bobbed up at the 
first sound of the iron on the brass, just as 
he did in the dormitory. And she huddled, 
with her bare feet up on a chait—for hours 
sometimes—and half dozed, waiting for the 


3-2-8,” which said. “‘Back at the engine 
house, signed ‘3-3-4, which meant that 
Chief Tiernan himself was sending the 
bulletin. 


It was Sunday morning. Norene’s father 
had been home for supper on Saturday, had 
spent the early evening with her, had kissed 
her as he put on his cap and coat to go to 
the firehouse for the night and had prom- 
ised to wake her early and go with her to 
six o’clock mass. No strike disturbed the 
tranquil sluntber of her youth until, like an 
oath in a sanctuary, the fire bell burst out 
with vibrant clamor at just about daylight. 

Norene came up like a jacknife blade; 
“6-5-6-8” she heard the knocker wallop on 
the responsive implement. ‘That was a 
stockyards call—all the 6’s were from “the 
yards.” Norene glanced at her clock; it 
said 5:35. Pshaw. Now daddy wouldn’t be 
back in time for the mass they had planned 
together. She threw on a kimona. 
stepped to her window, glanced out— 

Flying by like a rocket was her father, 
seated in the low, red racing car of the 
battalion chief, beside his chauffeur, Johnny 
Nash, whose teeth were set and whose eyes 
were squarely to the fore as he sped in the 

van of the shiny engine and the hook-and- 
ladder that would come plunging by in a 
moment. 

Norene smiled through her disappoint- 
ment—smiled with pride. For Johnny was 
a driver as sure as certainty is sure, as fast 
as gasoline could spark, as daring as became 
the charioteer to the fleet, fearless chieftain 
of the fire brigade, for whom speed laws 
never were written, who had the right of 
way, who clanged with his foot at every 
twenty feet the brazen warning “Here 1 
come !”’—which none but he could dare to 
sound. 

It is a grand sight, the scarlet auto of the 
fire chief burning up the paving, sending 
the touring car of the wayfarer, the limou- 
sine of the luxuriant and the rickety road- 
ster of the plodding plebeian to the curb or 
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down alleys in frantic and respectful yield- 
ing of the highway to the king of the road. 
Full many a man who might have owned 
millions or directed armies has envied that 
driver for the fire chief, who could “let ’er 


out,” who never even glanced at crossing 
police, who banged a gong, whizzed on like 


a carmine comet and left a streak of exhaust 
and a flash of glory to tell that he had come 
and gone between winks. 

The man in the passenger seat was her 
father—her hero, her adored, her pal, her 
guardian angel and her earthly deity. The 
boy beside him at the wheel was Johnny 

Nash, the square-shouldered stripling with 
the nutbrown curly hair and the Irish 
smile, who had looked into her eyes and 
who had made her heart to thump as never 
it had thumped before,—not even for her 
father. 

Norene bent over to see the scarlet car 
with its precious jewels as long as it was in 
sight. She saw it pivot around a corner. 
Then she saw the gallant horses belting 
after them with the spark-sprinkling en- 
gine, and behind that the three-abreast 
fullbreeds straining lightly on their collars 
as they thundered. on with the hook-and- 
ladder. 

Norene turned from the window. Slowly 
she started, as was her habit, through the 
long corridor toward her father’s room. 
And her thoughts went back to the ‘6-5- 
6-8,” the stockyards cry for help. She 
didn’t like that. ‘The uncanny peace of the 
Sabbath morning, too, was a gray back- 
ground against which came up in jumping 
relief forebodings that she could not shut 
out by closing her eyes. Those packing- 
house fires were troublesome always, and 
dangerous usually. 

For maybe half an hour she sat, her 
knees drawn up, the hand that supported 
her chin resting upon them. She was not 
only listening for the joker—she was 
watching it. Thus she saw the little arm 


rise before she heard it fall and begin 
to blab: ‘fone, two, three—one, two—one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight— 
3-2-8.” ‘They were back. ‘The company 


had returned to the engine house. The 
joker went on with its grim joking—‘“one, 
two, three—one, two, three, four’’—what 
was that? “one, two, three, four, five—3- 
4-5!” Why, that was Captain Egan’s sig- 
nature. Why was he reporting the com- 
pany in? 


Why wasn’t her father, the bat- 
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“Afraid?” she said slowly. “Me afraid? Why, I’m a fireman’s daughter.” 
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telion chief— 
Che ticker kept on: 
one, two, three 


two, three— 
one, two, three—one, two, 
three—‘3-3-3-3’—Department, attention!” 

Norene was all attention. She was up on 
her feet, her eyes wild, her hands held out 
as though to fight, to fall—or to pray. 

rhe ticker ticked more: 

(one, two—one, two—one, two, three— 
223.” That meant “Use telephone.” It 
was a call to the whole department to listen 
in for a spoken message. 

Norene sprang to the wall and picked up 
her black receiver. 

In the hook-and-ladder truckhouse her 
uncle Jim picked up another. 

In every engine house and fire station 
and in the home of every officer of the de- 
partment someone picked up a receiver. 

And all heard, clear and clarion over the 
wire, the voice of the operator at head- 
quarters : 

“Battalion Chief Tiernan fatally injured 
when his car struck a loose manhole cover ; 
taken to Mercy hospital. His driver, John 
Nash, slightly injured while—”’ 

The receiver slid out of Norene’s nerve- 
grasp. And mercifully she did not 
hear the rest, the tragic paradox of a hero’s 
life of courage in the actuality of action: 

“__while responding to a false alarm!” 

For a moment she stood staring blankly 
at the telephone. ‘Then the blood gushed 
back to her head, she whirled and ran, and 
she was tearing on a skirt and calling on the 
saints. 

At the hospital the solemn sisters looked 
more solemn as they led Norene to the 
room. 

She saw him on the bed, that mighty man 
who had choked fires with his bare hands, 
who had driven wide-eyed into the horrors, 
who had felt and fought the heat of the 
hinges of hell. She saw him lying there, 
his eves closed, and on his scarred face 
there was the perfect peace that comes with 
the passing of pain. He stirred. His 
hand reached over. His eyes opened. He 
half sat up. 

“C'mon there,” he cried. “C’mon with 
that Can’t you lift the nozzle, you 
blunderin’ bunch o’ tanglefoots! C’mon 
there, I say. Hey! What’s this? What 
are you doin’ here, girl? What are you 
Coin’ inside the firelines? Johnny! Hey— 
Johnny Nash! ‘Take Norene outside the 
lines—don’t let ’er stand here where them 


‘one, 


less 


hose. 


bricks is tallin’. 
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lake ’er—” 

The girl moved sidewise, up out of his 
range of vision. 

“That’s right—take my little girl past 
the ropes. Now c’mon there. What’s that? 
You can’t? Well—I can. Gimme that 
hose. Gimme that nozzle. I’ll go in there 
myself. I don’t care how hot it is—gimme 
that nozzle. Hand me that lantern. Get 
away—lI’m goin’ in. I’m goin’—hey! the 
light! the lantern—where is it? It’s out. 
It’s—oh. God! It’s—it’s dark—I can’t see 
—TI can’t—the light—it’s—” 

The grizzled gray head fell back. The 
nand toppled across the closing eyes as 
though to shut out a raving horror. A 
tremor burned through the giant frame. 
Then he lay still. His hand curled limply 
and wobbled to the pillow. 

And Norene sank to her knees, and her 
head dropped on her arms upon the cover, 
and her body shook with its soundless sobs. 

Thus and there he found her—Johnny 
Nash, the brilliant, dashing wheelsman to 
the dead battalion chief. 

His arm was ina sling. A crisscross of 
plaster closed a gash on his cheek cut there 
by glass when his head had gone through 
the windshield. 

He reached over his good hand and laid 
it on the shoulder of Norene. Presently 
she raised her head and looked up. 

“ -, 

She shook her head. 

“Don’t blame yourself, dear,” she said. 
“Vou couldn’t help it.” 

“T’d a’ died for him,” he moaned. 

“Ves, dear-—I know,” she said with chok- 
ing voice. 

He bent over and put his uninjured arm 
about her and lifted her gently to her feet. 

“Norene, girl,’ said he, ‘‘You—you 
haven’t anybody now—nobody but me. And 
if you feel that I wasn’t to blame—that I— 
that I didn’t—’” 

She shook her head again. 
looked into his eyes. 

“Then we can—you can—we can be 
married. That is, if you’re not afraid to 
marry a fireman.” 

She closed her eyes and thought of her 
bridal boudoir—with a “joker” at her 
elbow. 

“Afraid?” she said, slowly. “Me afraid? 
Why, I’m a fireman’s daughter. I’m the 
daughter of Roger ‘Tiernan, Battalion 
Chief Tiernan.” 


And 


she 








The Scenario Writer and the Director 


THE NEW SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION 
BETWEEN SCENARIO WRITER AND DIREC- 
TOR, AS TOLD BY ONE OF THE FORMER 


Captain Leslie T. Peacocke 


EAM work! To in- 
sure success im any 


line of mercantile 


endeavor there must be 
good team work. No 
human being can  con- 


HIS is the third of a series 
of articles written especially 

for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE readers 
who are interested in writing 
moving picture plays. The next 
article, in June PHOTOPLAY, will 


from a grievance and vic- 
tory was accomplished. 
The fight is over, and 
now there has been estab- 
lished between the better 
class of directors and the 


sistently produce market- ; vane scenario writers an un- 
able articles entirely on ea! with the writer's personal = Gerctanding which is 
his own individual re-  ©*Periences in many ot the engendering in both of 
sponsibility. Any mer- studios of the country. them, as time paces on, a 


chant will tell you that, 
and the financial heads of 
film producing companies are merchants. 

Now, for a long time—in fact, since the 
time that stories were first put into photo- 
play form for the screen—and up to but a 
short time ago, there had existed a certain 
feeling of resentment between the pro- 
ducing directors of film productions and 
the writers of photoplays. One could 
hardly say that this was engendered by a 
feeling of rivalry, because the conflict was 
too unequal. ‘The directors had it all their 
own way, and although I regret to have to 
make the accusation, they did not play 
fair. 

They did everything in their power to be- 
little the writers. They resented hotly 
any efforts that writers made to get credit 
for the work of their brains. They did all 
in their power to prevent the writers of 
original photoplays from getting “name 
credit” as the authors of the stories on 
films and advertising matter. It was only 
after much petitioning and fighting that 
the companies, one by one, conceded this 
courtesy to scenario writers. Incidentally, 
it was Mr. Frank E. Woods, at that time 
conducting the Motion Picture Depart- 
ment of the Dramatic Mirror, later a 
scenario editor and author of the famous 
scenarid for the production of “The Birth 
of a Nation” and now general manager 
of the Fine Arts studio, who first started 
the fight to have authors given “name 
credit.” Despite the opposition of the 


directors, the real heads of the film industry 
came to see that the writers were suffering 





greater respect for each 
other. 

Of course there are still some directors 
who glory in seeing their names on the 
screen as both director and author, but 
their activities are being curbed daily. The 
heads of the producing firms are finding 
out that one man cannot do it all, no 
matter how hard a worker he may be. 
They have found that hurriedly doped up 
scenarios with chopped and changed con- 
tinuity, with primitive or far-fetched plots 
interlarded with bromidic subtitles, do not 
make either enjoyable or money-getting 
productions. The exhibitors have been 
clamoring for better stories, and they want 
stories from writers with plots in their 
brains, and not the rehashed, time-worn 
shreds of plots of mildewed stage plays 
and vaudeville sketches which directors— 
who are, for the most part, ex-stage direc- 
tors or actors—have been doping out under 
the guise of original stories for years past. 

The film industry is growing out of its 
infancy. It has cut its milk teeth, but it 
must be very carefully weaned in order to 
survive the over-dose of plotless, director- 
made stories to which it has been sybjected 
since its birth. But its nurse—the group 
of financial magnates who have fostered it 
along through its stormy infancy—has at 
last grown wisdom teeth and is assisting it 
to toddle to a safe and sane maturity. The 
nurse has found that the best food for this 
infant industry is a story from a competent 
writer, logically worked out by a competent 
continuity writer and thus made ready for 
the cook—i. e., the director—who will select 
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the form 


the 


necessary ingredients, in 


of capable actors, and produce a delectable - 


and wholesome bowl of nourishment that 
will do credit to all concerned. ‘Team 
work will keep the industry alive, but it 
must be proper team work between the 
directing financial heads, the producing 
directors, the actors, the cameramen, the 
artistic cutters of films and the scenario 
writers. 

Hitherto too little attention was paid to 
the story—to the foundation on which the 
production was based—and the scenario 
writer was looked down upon and treated 
as a weird crank and temperamental boob. 
But not now. No, now 
the scenario writer is re- 
garded as something more 


HE director and the scenario 
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ments will be made for their producfion. 
Of course, changes may have to be made to 
suit the particular requirements of the com- 
pany which purchases a story from a free- 
lance writer, but the scenario editor can 
easily have this done, and more often than 
not, will make the changes himself, because 
nowadays good, original stories are hard to 
find, and they will be harder still to find as 
time goes on. . 

The scenario writer who hopes to make 
a success of his or her profession should 
study the camera and learn all the ‘‘camera- 
tricks.” Staff writers should spend their 
spare time in the studios watching the di- 
rectors and camera men at 
work. One should know 
all about the camera—its 


than a _ necessary evil. beomennd yon be in _— capabilities and its limita- 

The STORY is con- oes a ey, sae tions. There should be 

sgl , must be team work. It is usual ; 7 

sidered as essential as the : ? nothing connected with 
for a scenario writer to be . 


DIRECTION or the 
STAR. And now in the 
best studios the director 
and the scenario writer 
are brought into direct 
contact and made to work 
together. 

In the studios of the 
companies that are turn- 
ing out the best produc- 
tions, a scenario writer is 
appointed for each director, to write exclu- 
sively for him. They confer together 
daily, the writer absorbs all the ideas and 
bits of “business” which the director wishes 
to have embodied in the scenario, each 
scene is discussed and a perfect continuity 
worked out by the writer. Therefore, when 
the director is ready to go to work on the 
production, everything is in proper shape 
for him and he does not have to make 
changes in the script during the course of 
the production. 

Staff writers have, of course, this im- 
mense advantage over their free-lance 
brethren: they have ample opportunity to 
watch the work in the studios and to know 
the sort of stories that will suit the direc- 
tors and the actors in their companies. 
But that need not discourage the free-lance 
writers, because if the plots of their stories 
are original and well worked out in logical 
continuity, their photoplays will find a 
ready market, the editors of scenario de- 
partments will bring them to the notice of 
the heads of the companies and arrange- 


both 


appointed for each director, to 
write exclusively for him. This 
continuity writer should be with 
the director’s company during 
the production of a picture, 
in the studio and 
location,” so that the director 
may confer with him from time 
to time. 


the production of moving 
pictures that the scenario 
writer should not know, 
for knowledge is power. 
It is difficult to predict 
an what the future of the 
moving picture industry 
is going to bring forth, 
but there are strong indi- 
cations that the directors 
of the near future will 
be augmented largely from the ranks of the 
scenario writers. In fact, a number of the 
most brilliant directors at present engaged 
in making the best “features” were for- 
merly scenario writers or playwrights, to 
wit: George Lone Tucker, Alan Dwan, 
Cecil B. DeMille, Herbert Brenon, Sher- 
wood MacDonald, Henry King, Ruth 
Anne Baldwin, George Terwilliger, George 
Fitzmaurice, Lois Weber and Mrs. E. 
Ingleton, who, besides being head of the 
scenario department at Universal City, is 
also directing special five-reel features. It 
is a singular fact that nearly all scenario 
writers who have been entrusted with the 
direction of film productions have more 
than made good, so I am not advising 
scenario writers wrongly when I urge them 
to study the camera and to watch closely, 
whenever possible, producing directors at 
work, and to learn all that there is to learn 
about the production of moving pictures. 
It is absolutely essential for a perfect 
production that the scenario should be 
worked out in full continuity and.that the 

















director be entirely satisfied with it before 
he starts to produce a single scene. If the 
director works in harmony with the scenario 
writer this can be accomplished. If they 
thrash things out carefully beforehand there 
should be no need to change a single scene 
during production. It is only a foolish 
director who will want to make changes in 
a scenario after he has started on the pro- 
duction, because, nine times out of ten, he 
will break the continuity and land himself 
in trouble trying to make the story run 
smoothly. The scene that has been changed 
may have a direct bearing on some scene, or 
scenes, that follow, and an ugly gap may 
have to be explained by 
a subtitle and weaken the 
story considerably. 

That is why the direc- 
tor and the _ scenario 
writer should be in close 
contact and harmony. 
There must be team work, 
and any director who 
objects to working in con- 
junction with the writer 
of the story is only injur- 
ing himself. And, on the 
other hand, any scenario 
writer who objects to 
changing his scenario to 
suit the ideas of the di- 
rector without arguing the matter out 
between them should be dubbed a stubborn 
ass. He must look at things through the 
director’s eyes as well as his own. Director 
and writer must both visualize every scene 
and consider how each scene will affect the 
scenes that follow. This will all take time, 
but it is far better to devote a few hours to 
the foundation of the production than to 
have to patch and mar it later on. 

Managing heads of companies should not 
demand too hurried productions. Those 
who know their business do not. Those 
who are merely commercial men and who 
know nothing of literature or stagecraft or 
dramatic values or camera-work or scenario 
writing or film cutting or the developing 
of film should leave these matters to those 
under their management who are experts in 
their line. To quote a case in point—and 
this is an actual fact: 

The scenario editor of one of the most 
prominent film producing companies was 
commanded by the president of the com- 
pany to consult with him on every story 


The Scenario Writer and the Director 


TAFF writers have an im- 

mense advantage over their 
free-lance brethren, in that they 
have ample opportunity to know 
the sort of stories that will suit 
the directors and the actors in 
their companies. 
not discourage the free-lance 
writers, because original stories 
always find a ready market, the 
editors of scenario departments 
will bring them to the notice 
of the heads of the companies 
and arrangements will be made 

for their production. 
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before it was selected for production. The 
scenario editor, who revered Mark Twain 
and his works, timidly approached the 
sanctum sanctorum one day and knocked 
for admittance. The president was in. 
The editor advanced the suggestion that 
“Pudd’nhead Wilson” would make a fine 
five-reel feature. 

“Who?” asked the film magnate, looking 
up from a financial statement. 


“Pudd’nhead Wilson,” repeated the 
editor. “I think it would make a fine five- 
reeler. Everyone knows Pudd’nhead Wil- 
son.” 


“Ves, I daresay,” replied the financial 
head, “but I don’t want 
to hear about it.” 

“But why not?” urged 
the editor. “It’s a fine 
story and everybody in 
the country knows it.” 

“T don’t care,’’ said the 
film boss, hotly. “I 
wouldn’t consider it for 
a moment.” 

“And why not?” 
pleaded the editor. 
“What's the objection to 
Pudd’nhead Wilson?” 

The head of the con- 
cern banged his fist angri- 
ly on his desk and loudly 
replied: “Because I won’t have anything 
to do with anyone insulting the President!” 

The editor recoiled dazed, and feebly 
tottered from the room. 

Now, Mark Twain’s inimitable story was 
a fine film subject, and if the matter of 
selection of stories had been left to the 
scenario editor, that film company would 
have, no doubt, made an excellent and 
lucrative production; but the president of 
the company, although woefully ignorant 
in many respects, wanted to make a show of 
keeping his thumb on every branch of his 
business with such dire results that the 
company is now practically defunct. 

Every day, however, things are improv- 
ing. Some of the most intelligent brains 
in the world are being employed to gain 
results from the flicker of the camera. 
Many of the film magnates are now edu- 
cated college men—deep readers and 
students, with good business acumen. Fhey 
are doing their best to surround themselves 
with the best experts in every line con- 
nected with the film industry. A far 


But that need 
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different and more intelligent class of 
directors is springing up and the best fic- 
tion writers in the country are being urged 
to essay scenario writing and are being 
taught the technicalities of the art. Writers 
with strong, virile ideas and plots are being 
encouraged and comparatively good prices 
are now being paid for photoplays of merit. 

In the best conducted film plants every 
encouragement is now being given -to the 
director and the scenario writer to work 
together for the best results. ° 

In some studios they are even going so 
far as to insist that direc- 
tors produce the scenarios 
exactly as they are writ- 
ten, scene by scene, but 
that is, I think, going too 
far in the opposite direc- 
tion. Neither the editor 
nor the scenario writer 
can know what the direc- 
tor may come up against 
during the filming of a 
production. ‘The exterior 
locations outlined in a 
scenario may be impos- 
sible to obtain, or things 
may obtrude themselves at 
times of which good ad- 
vantage may be taken, and very often a 
director may hit upon some “business” or 
devise some extra scenes which will mate- 
rially improve the story, and his wings 
should not be clipped to the extent that 
he cannot take advantage of these accidents. 
That is why it is always better that a 
scenaric writer should be attached to each 
director, in order that they may confer 
together at all times. The continuity 
writer, i. e., the scenario writer, should be 
with the director’s company during the 
production of a picture, both in the studio 
and when the company goes out on “loca- 
tions,” so that the director may confer with 
him from time to time as to the advisability 


that the 
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(THERE are strong indications 

directors of the 
near future will be augmented 
largely from the ranks of the 
scenario writers. 
lar fact that nearly all scenario 
writers who have been entrusted 
with the direction of film pro- 
ductions have more than made 
good, so I am not advising sce- 
nario writers wrongly when I 
urge them to study the camera 
and to watch, whenever possible, 

producing directors at work. 


Some Back-Fire 
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of making changes. If any are decided 
upon, they should be made by the con- 
tinuity writer, so that the logical continuity 
of the scenes may be faultless. This will 
save money for the company in the long 
run, because it will help to hasten the pro- 
duction and will ensure a perfect con- 
tinuity that can be handled easily in the 
cutting rooms. 

I do not think that there is a single good 
director at present producing photoplays 
who will object to having the writer of his 
scenario working hand in glove with him. 

The director welcomes 
gladly the co-oper- 
ation of the writer, 
because it saves him a deal 
of work and worry. The 
best directors realize now 
that to ensure a successful 
production there must be 
*TEAM WORK. 
Directors should, when- 
ever possible, be allowed 
to select the writer with 
whom they want to work. 
It is a mistake to foist a 
writer on a director unless 
the director is satisfied 
that the writer is thor- 
oughly capable of evolving good logical 
continuity. The director must have con- 
fidence in every person who is working 
with his company, from the “extra people’’ 
to the camera man and the writer of his 
story and scenario. 

This necessarily entails the employment 
of more staff writers than are engaged at 
present, but the additional expense to the 
companies will be more than minimized by 
the results obtained and the time taken in 
the productions considerably lessened; so 
that, in the long run, the company will save 
considerable money. As I said before, and 
again reiterate, to obtain the best results 
there must be perfect team work. 


It is a singu- 


TULLY MARSHALL, who is noted for his quick wit and sarcasm, had 
been doing his best to improve the work of a woman member of his company. 
: Finally her temper got the best of her and she flared: 
“Don’t think you’re a screen actor because you were on the stage.” 
“And, my dear madam,” rejoined Marshall, ‘please don’t think you’re an 


actress just because you’re superstitious and read Variety.” 
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Mr. Losee as himself. 





“Let Frank 
Do It” 


HIS JOB: OFFICIAL 
TROUBLEMAKER FOR 
CLARK, FREDERICK, 
DORO AND PICKFORD 


HE old familiar slo- 

gan reads “Let 

George do it,” but, 
working on the assump- 
tion that there’s really 
nothing in a name, the 
directors at the Famous 
Players studio have sub- 
stituted ‘Frank’ for 
“George.” Whenever one 
of these directors reads a 
new script for the first 
time and finds that it re- 
quires an elderly hero, a 
benevolent old father, or 
grandfather, a wealthy 
banker with philanthropic 
tendencies, a kindly old 
farmer, a_conscienceless 
philanderer, a distin- 
guished-looking foreign 
villain, a wealthy male- 
factor, or a _ scheming, 
plotting wretch of a. vil- 
lain of any description, 
the director turns to his 
assistant and says: 

“Find out what Frank 
is doing.” 

Frank. in this case, is 
Frank Losee who has first 
call on the studio roster 
when it comes to playing 
any of the roles enumer- 
ated above. He has 
played them all on the 
screen and the directors 
know by experience that 
they can count on Losee 
to deliver a finished pro- 
tector or wrecker of the 
family. according to the 
specifications required by 
the scenario author. 

He has hung upon his 
motion picture tepee the 
scalps of a varied assort- 
ment. 








Mr. Losee on his favorite mount (center) and proof 
(above and below) that he isn’t always a villain. 


of villains, the line being punctuated at 
long intervals by the type of character that 
one would not mind being seen with in pub- 
lic. ‘These rare opportunities were offered 
Mr. Losee with the idea of permitting him 
to reestablish himself in his own estimation 


after he had committed some particularly 
fiendish photoplay crimes. 

When Losee reaches a state of mind in 
which he automatically shrinks into dark 


corners at the sight of a policeman, he goes 
to the directors and asks that they save him 
a respectable part in their next production. 

After a long carcer of screen villainy, 
reached a climax in Provis, the 
escaped convict in “Great Expectations.” 
This is perhaps the most celebrated villain 
that Losee has thus far given the screen, 
with the Baron in the adaptation of Hall 
Caine’s ‘The Eternal City” as a close sec- 
ond though their methods of presentation 
were different as daylight from darkness. 


i see 
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“The Moment Before,” “The Spider,” 
“The Evil Thereof” and “Hulda from Hol- 
land” gave Losee opportunities for exercis- 
ing his criminal bent upon the screen. ‘‘The 
Old Homestead,” “Diplomacy” and “Miss 
George Washington” painted him in less 
lurid colors and gave him a chance to re- 
deem himself. 

Mr. Losee has the distinction of having 
caused more ‘screen agony of mind to Mar- 
guerite Clark, Pauline Frederick, Marie 
Doro and some cf the other stars than any 
other man. 

And the amusing part of it is that this 
deep-dyed villain is, after all, a suburbanite 
who is at the mercy of a soulless railroad, 
whose autocratic dictates as to what time its 
trains shall run, govern his breakfast hour. 
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OR SHOULD IT OUGHT 
TO READ “MISS 
LOCHINVAR LITTLE,” 
SINCE LITTLE WAS 
THE NAME SHE 
BROUGHT FROM THE 
PICTURE OCCIDENT? 


By 
Randolph 
Bartlett 
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Hf, IViss 
O Lochinvar 

is come out 
of the West, from 
San Barbra to 
Inceville her steed 
was the best. 

And so on. 

Meaning that Anna Little arrived her 
self in New York, and muy pronto. as 
we say in and about Los Angeles, galloped 
away with one of the season’s best catches, 
landing one of the most important roles 
in a Robert Warwick production right 
under the dainty but dilatorv noses of the 
Manhattan sisterhood of the film. 

With our compass grasped firmly in our 
right hand, we steered our way by dead 
reckoning through the wildernesses of the 
Bronx, and in the fullness of time tied 
up at the Selznick-Pictures dock on 175th 
Street. 

“We wish to see Miss Anna Little,’’ we 
told the doorman. 


Lochinvar 


Miss Litile and Robert 
Warwick, in Mr. 
Warwick’s newest play. 
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Me 
i 
“Keep 
right on,” 
Cerberus ‘ 





said, ‘‘un- 

til you Photo by Bangs 

see some 

man holding a pretty girl's hand. 
The girl will be Miss Little.” 

And it was so. Miss Little has won the 
hearts of everyone from Warwick to props. 
No wonder she likes New York. You re- 
member about Mary and the little lamb. 
The teacher explained that the lamb’s love 
for Mary was explained by Marvy’s love for 
the lamb. Miss Little is New York’s latest 
little lamb. 

Miss Little makes a rather startling ex- 
planation of this, her first trip to Gotham. 
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“Tf you are a westerner,”’ she says. ‘and 
stay with the western picture companies, 
you are always looked upon as just a com- 
monplace sort of person who happened 
along. You come east and do a picture or 
two, and no matter whether or not your 
work is as good as it was in the west. if you 


go back your salary is just about double. 
It is the stamp of eastern approval that 
counts. But I don’t think I shall ever want 
to go back. I think of California now as 
I do of Cuba or South America—a kind of 
foreign place that would be nice to visit for 
a holiday. 

“Oh yes—here’s a line I want you to use, 
please. I thought it up when I heard you 
were going to write an interview with me. 
Say that I said ‘Robert Warwick is my 
eastern star.’ Do you get it? Me, com- 
ing from the west and getting into his com- 
pany right away—guiding light and all 
that, don’t you know. Really, I feel that 
I've been tremendously lucky.” 

Another prominent personage at the Selz- 
nick Studio, Director Charles Giblyn, was 
among the first directors in her work for 
Kay-Bee. In Santa Monica Canyon, at 
Universal City and at Santa Barbara she 
appeared in numerous successes, such as 
“The Battle of Gettysburg,” ‘Immediate 
Lee,” “The Land of Lizards” and other 
productions. In all of them her ability as 
an equestrienne aided her to become a star. 


Miss Little cowgirling, 
and — Miss Little. 




































A Brunette by Name and Nature 


UTSIDE of her 
camera work 
Fritzi Brunette 
likes best to fuss around 
the house superintending 
the redecorating of this 
room or that, or cultivat- 
ing her garden. 

She made her initial 
‘ bow as a star in the old- 
time Victor Company 
under Director Giles 
Warren. Later, she joined 
the Selig Polyscope Com- 
pany. With her husband, 
William Robert Daly, the 
Selig star lives in a cozy 
home in Los Angeles, Cal. 
During her engagement 
with the Selig Company, 
Miss Brunette has ap- 
peared as a star in “‘At 
Piney Ridge,” ‘Unto 
Those Who Sin” and in 
many of the shorter length 
subjects released by Selig 

in General Film service. 
Miss Brunette is con- 
sidered a screen actress of 
wide emotional powers. 
In vampire roles she ex- 
cells. Film reviewers were 
enthusiastic in their praise 
of her work as Bertha 
Gibson in the “Lure” for 
the ‘International Syn- 
dicate.” 















































Rolling to reduce —the lawn. 


Portrait by Hartsook 
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Lays and Mayers 


FACTS 


AND NEAR-FACTS ABOUT THE 


GREAT AND NEAR-GREAT OF FILMLAND 


By Cal York 


— much has been said, and written, and 
printed about the tremendous salaries paid 
to film stars that people have overlooked the 
fact that there is another side to the high-cost- 
of-stars problem which has been inciting film 
magnates to verbal riots. The other side of the 
argument stood out in the searchlight of pub- 
licity when Mary MacLaren, youthful Uni- 
versal star, filed suit against that company for 
annulment of her contract. It was disclosed 
that Miss MacLaren’s agreement with the com- 
pany called for the munificent honorarium of 
$50 a week, of which 


NOTHER shining example of a star out- 

growing her salary is that of Baby Helen 
Marie Osborn, “Little Mary Sunshine.” Balboa 
was paying this five-year-old baby the sum oi 
$95 a week. It is doubtful if so young a per- 
son has ever earned a salary of approximatel) 
$5,000 a year. Yet offers were made her par- 
ents that made this salary look like the weekly 
compensation of a ribbon clerk. Balboa finally 
was asked to sign a contract that would result 
in Baby Osborn getting each week the sum of 
$750, or about $40,000 a year. It looked like 
too much money, how- 





$40 was available, the 
remaining ten being 
withheld on some con- 
dition or other. It 
was revealed that 
Miss MacLaren’s 
mother signed the 
contract, the principal 
being a minor, so in 
the litigation insti- 
tuted by the actress 
her mother is a co- 
defendant with the 
film company. Ac- 
cording to published 
reports Miss. Mac- 
Laren was to receive 
the same amount for 
a period of years, and 
at the expiration of 
her contract she was 
not to be permitted to 
retain the name of 
MacLaren. The name 
was to remain the 
property of Universal. 
Her right name is 
MacDonald. An offer 
of $300 a week is said 
to have been the pri- 





ever, and Balboa re- 
luctantly relinquished 
its find to another con- 
cern. Returns on 
photoplays in which 
the child was starred 
are said to have justi- 
fied the salary demand 
made in her behalf. 


XCEPT for a few 

isolated instances, 
high water mark 
seems to have _ been 
reached in salaries, it 
seems, although . this 
is still the day of the 
actor. The player re- 
mains supreme. A 
well known star re- 
cently demanded a 
salary of $2,000 at the 
-expiration of her con- 
tract. That figure was 
about thrice the 
amount of her pre- 
vious salary and the 
demand was rejected. 
After looking over 








mary cause of the an- 
nulment suit to which 
the film company re- 
plied with a suit for 
damages against the 
actress. Friends of 
Miss MacLaren avowed that the salary she 
received was too small to allow her to pur- 
chase photographs to send to her admirers. 

Universal retaliated with a suit for $10,000 
damages. However, a decision sustaining Miss 
MacLaren’s contention and giving her permis- 
sion to use the name Universal wished on her, 
was rendered in the Superior Court on March 
third. The film company says that an appeal 
will be made to a higher court. 
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Running just ahead of a $50,000 breach of con- 
tract suit by Balboa, Ruth Roland axrived a little 
breathless but on time at the Metro studio. 
was with Kalem before her Horkheimer service. 


the situation, a reduc- 
tion to $1,500 was 
made, and when that 
price was likewise 
turned down, she ex- 
pressed a willingness 
to have the agreement 
received at the original terms. 


She 


TILL another case is that of the young 

leading man, who has a large following. 
He signed a contract within the last month 
at a much lower figure than was offered and 
indignantly refused six months previously. If 
the saturation point really has been reached it 
will be a source of joy to the producers whose 
millions have been so deeply cut into. 

















NOTHER good omen is the subsidence of 
epidemic. It 
seems to have been a winter disease, as the 
coming of spring brought with it a cessation 
It is doubt- 


the “her-own-company” 


of corporation forming activities. 
ful, however, if the disease can be 
wholly eradicated so long as “it 
takes less brains to make money in 
moving pictures than in any 
other business,” the statement of 
Lewis J. Selznick before the 
New York legislative committee. 


ARY PICKFORD without 

curls! Some will insist that 
“it can’t be done,” but that is 
exactly what is going to happen 
‘in her next screen drama, as yet 
unchristened. The story has 
oozed out of the Lasky studio 
that Adolph Zukor, Miss Pick- 
ford’s business partner, and Cecil 
B. DeMille, who is directing his 
first Pickfordian production, had 
quite a debate on the question of 
“curls or no curls.” Mr. DeMille 
is said to have taken the neg- 
ative side, and when the dead- 
lock came, Miss Pickford herself 
cast the deciding vote with the 
director. So.in the new picture, 
which has to do with the old 


West, Mary will be curl-less throughout. 


UTH ANN BALDWIN, one of the few 
successful directors of the so-called gentle 
She married Leo Pierson, an 
actor whom she had bossed around in a num- 


sex, is a bride. 
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damages. 

















Photo by Apeda 


Death stepped in recently 


and blocked the formation 
of Fred Mace’s own 
comedy company. The 
comedian died suddenly 
of apoplexy in the Hotel 
Astor, New York City. 


screen. 


ber of the film plays she directed for Universal. 


UTTING back to the subject of Pickford, it 
should be chronicled herein that the entire 


family is now com- 
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whereupon the latter brought suit against the 
actress for breach of contract. 
sum of $50,000 was asked of the actress as 
One of the allegations was that Miss 
Roland was often late at the studio. 


The modest 


The same 
company brought suit against 
Henry Walthall about two years 
ago for a like amount, but Wal- 
thall won. 


ARSHALL FARN UM, 

youngest of the three Far- 
num brothers, died at Prescott, 
Arizona in February after a long 
illness. It was at Prescott that he 
directed for Selig, one of the first 
companies to do western pictures 
a half dozen or more years ago. 
Mr. Farnum was better known 
as a director than an _ actor, 
although, like his brothers, Dus- 
tin and William, he had a long 
acquaintance with the legitimate 
stage. The funeral occurred in 
Los Angeles, where the body was 
cremated. Marshall was four 
years younger than William Far- 
num. 


URING the month death also 
took Fred Mace, one of the 


best known comedians of the 


Mr. Mace died of apoplexy in a New 
York hotel. 
leaving the Keystone company to organize a 
film concern of his own. 
and first earned screen fame by his single reel 
“One Round O’Brien” comedies for Biograph. 


He had gone to that city after 


He was 38 years old 


AMES CRUZE, equally famous as the reporter 
in the “Thousand Dollar Mystery” and as 
the husband of Marguerite Snow, is now a 


Laskyite. Prior to 





fortably domiciled in 
Southern California. 
Mary has leased an 
orange-tree-surround- 
ed homestead not far 
from the Lasky studio, 
where she lives with 
her mother, Sister 
Lottie and the latter’s 
year - old daughter, 
Mary Charlotte Pick- 
ford Rupp. Jac':, the 
remaining Pickford, 
having reached man’s 
estate, now lives at 
the Athletic Club. 


UTH ROLAND 
is to appear under 
the Metro banner, it 
is said. Miss Roland, 








joining that company 
he played in support 
of Gladys Brockwell 
in a Fox film play. 
For ‘Lasky he will 
play only heavy roles. 


NID MARKEY 

and Jack Stand- 
ing, both former Ince- 
ville citizens, 
be the stars in an in- 
dependently produced 
photoplay being made 
in Los Angeles, which 
is to have the inter- 
esting name of “The 
Curse of Eve.” Boards 
of censors through- 
out the country will 
be interested in learn- 








who has been with 
Balboa ever since she 
quit Kalem, a period 
of about three years, 
recently severed her 
connection with the 
Horkheimer concern, 


It looks as though Adolph Zukor— you can see one 
ear—1is shaking his fist at Al Cohn, western repre- 
sentative of Photoplay Magazine. Mr. Cohn nestles 
behind the tortoise shell windows. 
into our camera is Kenneth McGaffey, “ Pete 


Props’” papa. 





Looking right 


ing that a prologue 
was filmed on a des- 
ert island off the Cal- 
ifornia coast, during 
which the wardrobe 
woman was given a 
vacation. 

































are to - 


Photoplay 


YRONE POWER has become a talking 

actor again after much activity before 
various cameras. He is playing Fra Juni- 
pero Serra, the leading role in “The Mission 
Play” which runs on and on at San Gabriel, 
just outside Los Angeles. Mr. Power’s last 
film work was with a company which jour- 
neyed to Guatemala for exteriors. 


HERE is a possibility that the screen career 
of Cleo Ridgely has ended. Miss Ridgely, 
who is one of the best known 


Magazine 


ing days a postage stamp saved is two cents 
earned. 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS was also num- 

bered among the spring litigants. That 
ebullient comedian was made defendant in a 
breach of contract suit by the Majestic Com- 
pany, for which he made Triangle photoplays. 
With his customary nonchalance Douglas 
vaulted his contract, as mentioned in this de- 
partment last month, and signed up with Art- 
craft at a salary declared by un- 





leading women in_ film land, 
has been ill for a number 
of months and it is not likely 
that she will return to the cam- 
era stage, according to her 
friends. Miss Ridgely has been 
with Lasky ever since the early 
days of that company. 


ERHAPS no studio change 

of recent date has occasioned 
more surprise than Edith Storey’s 
separation from Vitagraph. Miss 
Storey has been so long iden- 
tified with that concern that it 
will be difficult for screen enthu- 
siasts to associate her with an- 
other company. Miss Storey is 
said to have received any num- 
ber of offers to go elsewhere. 





biased ‘press agents to be $15,000 
weekly. His salary with Majestic 
was something less than a fifth 
of that amount. No self-respect- 
ing actor can afford to labor for 
a paltry 3,000 iron men a week 
when potatoes are soaring around 
$4 a bushel and onions are almost 
ungettable. The Majestic wants 
$250,000 damages from Douglas. 
John Emerson, whose efforts in 
the direction of Fairbanks films 
have been requited with a stingy 
$750 a week, has also been sued 
by Majestic. Injunctions were 
asked restraining actor and 
director from employment by any 
save the plaintiff corporation. 
Majestic asked $100,000 damages 
from Emerson. 








NOTHER Vitagraph change 
which will probably be hailed 
with pleasure by a goodly section 
of the film-going public will be 
the reunion of Earle Williams 
and Anita Stewart as co-stars. 
It has been announced that such 
disposition will be made of these 
popular stars in future productions. Peggy 
Hyland and Antonio Moreno will also be co- 
starred by the same company. 


WO new faces are to be seen in coming 

Lasky pictures; that is, new to Lasky. 
They are Olga Gray, the Magdalene of “Intol- 
erance” and vampire of numerous Triangle 
photoplays, and Jack Holt, former leading man 
at Universal. 


RANE WILBUR was married early in 

February, the ceremony taking place in 
Los Angeles. The bride is not an actress. Her 
name, prior to becoming Mrs. Wilbur, was 
Mrs. Florence Williams and she was prom- 
inent in Los Angeles society. 


NOTHER matrimonial venture of inter- 

est to film followers was that of Francis 
Ford, of the serial firm of Ford & Cunard. 
Mr. Ford remarried the wife from whom he 
had been divorced, the ceremony occurring a 
few weeks after Miss Cunard became the wife 
of Joe Moore. The trouble about recording a 
bit of news such as this is that the habitues of 
the Question and Answer Department will re- 
quire further confirmation. All of the Answer 
Man’s disciples may be assured, however, that 
it is actually true. In these high-cost-of-liv- 


*‘Question and answer’”’ 

girls please note. 

Wilbur, the gentleman 

with the striking profile, 

has been captured—by a 

widow. She’s not an 
actress. 


Finally the lawyers settled it all, 
snugly and sweetly, out of court. 
Fairbanks will work for Artcraft, 
John Emerson directing him, in 
stories written by Anita Loos. 
Their first photoplay, called “In 
and Out,” is already under way. 
We believe it’s going to be a 
rip-roaring pacifist satire. 


MILY STEVENS has contributed to the 

high cost of filming by signing a paper 
drawn up by Metro lawyers which provides 
that she is to “do” four photoplays for that 
concern at an aggregate remuneration of $75,- 
000. Meantime, Miss Stevens will not cease 
her activities on the footlighted stage. 


Hartsook Photo 


Crane 


ROM musical director to film director is the 

unusual course that has been taken by Vic- 
tor Schertzinger, who was originally engaged 
by Thomas H. Ince to compose music for Ince 
screen plays. Mr. Schertzinger wrote the music 
for “Peggy,” the vehicle for Billie Burke’s film 
debut, and also for “Civilization.” He has 
been made director of the photoplays in which 
Charles Ray will be starred. 


ILLIAM H. CLIFFORD, one of the 

pioneer author-directors of the screen, is 
now in charge of the Shorty Hamilton com- 
edies which are outputted by Mutual. For the 
benefit of those who are unfamiliar with the 
policy of the Hamilton concern, it may be 
stated that they contain “no slapstick, but will 
depend for their amusing qualities on a care- 
ful arrangement of situation and climax.” Fig- 
ure it out for yourself. 











DGAR JONES, who owes his membership 

in the Only Their Husbands’ Club to Louise 
Huff, Famous Players star, is now a director 
for Balboa. He was for a long time on 
Metro’s directorial staff. Bertram Bracken, 
builder of a number of Bara vehicles, is an- 
other acquisition of the same concern. Four 
companies are to be employed transferring 
magazine stories to the screen for the Gen- 
eral Film Company. 


ILLIAM FON’S film company considered 

it of sufficient importance to issue an 
illustrated communique when George Walsh, 
protrayer of virile stuff, submitted to a hair- 
cut. The diagranis showed Walsh before and 
after and were considered quite a novelty. So 
much favorable comment was caused that Mr. 
Walsh may continue to have his locks trimmed 
at stated intervals. 


UST about every film magnate ‘n the busi- 

ness was in Los Angeles during the middle 
of February and rumors were rife, as the polit- 
ical reporters say, of mergers, amalgamations 
and combinations. After all of the film com- 
panies had been merged, on paper, the mag- 
nates drifted on Eastward, leaving the film 
colony flat, in a manner of speaking. It is 
likely, however, that 
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ge tered GREENWOOD has emerged 

from retirement to join Balboa as leading 
lady in a number of four-reelers. Miss Green- 
wood was a member of the American forces 
for several years. Vola Vale, formerly of Uni- 
versal and Lasky, is also a new Balboa player. 


ALEM is to concentrate its producing 

activities in Los Angeles, according to 
word from Jacksonville. The report states that 
the company that is making Black Diamond 
comedies for Paramount is to take over 
Kalem’s Florida studio about May 1. 


RVING CUMMINGS is now enrolled as a 

Fox player. Mr. Cummings made his first 
appearance as a Foxite in “Susie Against Sis- 
ter,” opposite Virginia Pearson. 


SSANAY is producing its first picture on 

the West Coast since the Chaplin comedies 
ceased to be made for that concern. It is said 
to be a multi-reel Japanese photoplay on the 
order of “Madame Butterfly” and the leads 
will be played by Tsuru Aoki, wife of Sessue 
Hayakawa, and Frank Borzage. The latter is 
also directing the production. : 


Ricuarp TRAVERS did not remain long 


in the ranks of the 





a number of impor- 
tant changes will re- 
sult from the trip of 
the film millionaires 
westward to escape 
the raw winds of the 
East. 


ORIS PAWN is 

back in the Fox 
ranks after a _ long 
vacation. Miss Pawn 
played in the first Fox 
photoplays made in 
the West, and she has 
just returned to play 
opposite the erst- 


while hirsute George 
Walsh. 


WIN Gtto un- 
wonted activities 








single - steppers. He 
became the husband 
of Miss Lillian Cattell 
in Chicago early in 
February. The bride 
was formerly on the 
musical comedy stage, 
where she was known 
as May Franklin. 
Travers recently sev- 
ered his connection 
with Essanay after a 
long affiliation with 
that company. 


LAN FORREST, 

former leading 
man for Universal, 
Lubin and American, 
has quit the screen 
for the scenarioist’s 
den. He has written 








in the ranks of the 
Oliver _ operators, 
every film actor has 
offered his services 
in the event of war 
and every actress has 
started organizing a Red Cross outfit. Patriot- 
ism is a wonderful thing. 


NIVERSAL is defending a suit for $10,- 

000 brought by the widow of Jacques 
Futrelle, well known short storian who died 
in the Titanic disaster. Mrs. Futrelle alleges 
that the film company screened “The Haunted 
Bell,” one of the Futrelle stories that appeared 
in the Saturday Post about ten years ago. The 
company’s defense is that it believed it had 
acquired the rights to this story by purchasing 
the film rights to a book which contained it. 





Margaret Illington and William C. DeMille en- 
joying the possibilities of ‘‘The Inner Shrine,’’ with 
which Lasky will introduce Miss Illington to the He 

film world. 


a number of photo- 
plays which have been 
accepted by producers. 
will allow his 
wife, Anna Little, to 
do the family acting. 


T was perfectly natural that some producer 

should make a grab for “God’s Man,” the 
novel by George Bronson Howard, publication 
of which led to the filing of a damage suit 
against the writer’s publishers by a New York 
magistrate. The jurist alleged that the book 
libelled him. The Frohman Amusement Com- 
pany obtained film rights and H. B. Warner 
is to be the star of the production. It may 
be noted in passing that Mr. Warner is des- 
ignated in the announcement as “the satellite 
of the theatrical world and screen favorite.” 
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| Gp O’NEIL, who has been starring 
in “The Wanderer” on the stage and for 
Mutual films before the camera, is on the hos- 
pital list for a long stay. She broke her ankle 
while alighting from her automobile. 


HOMAS J. CARRIGAN has been made su- 

pervising director of the Arrow Film Cor- 
poration. Mr. Carrigan is well known to 
screen goers as a capable leading man and 
not so well known to them as the husband 
of Mabel Taliaferro. He made his film debut 
with Selig in 1911, so may be ranked with the 
pioneers. 


ARY MILES MINTER’S contract with 

American expires next month and the 
little blonde star is said to have received offers 
from many of the big companies. 


ICHARD R. NEILL 
houser player, 
having been acquired 


is a new Than- 
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T’S fortunate that Max Linder isn’t an 

American citizen. Fifty prints of his first 
Chicago-made film, “Max Comes Across,” went 
down with the Laconia. If he had been a 
Yankee probably the Essanay publicity depart- 
ment would have complained to Woodrow. 


ONDON will get a glimpse of “Intoler- 

ance” early this month, U boats permit- 
ting. The English premiere will be at Drury 
Lane theater. Buenos Aires will see it next 
month. 


ERE are some film figures from a bank. 
The foreign trade department of the Na- 
tional City of New York says that 42,000 
miles of motion pictures, valued at $10,000,000, 
were exported from the United States during 
1916. Of this 30,000 miles were “exposed” 
films ready to be ex- 





to play opposite 
Florence LaBadie. 
He has played oppo- 
site Gail Kane, -Ma- 
bel Taliaferro and 
other stars. 


F the allies win, 

Charlie Chaplin can 
hand himself some of 
the credit for helping 
to finance his home 
country. On the last 
day of subscriptions 
for the “Win-the- 
War” loan, Chaplin 
cabled a subscription 
of $150,000. Much 
ado was made of the 
comedian’s action 
throughout England. 


WO well known 
Keystonians quit 
Los Angeles last 
month. They were 
Roscoe Arbuckle and 
Ford Sterling. The 





hibited, consisting 
mostly of plays, 
travel pictures and 
news _ photographs. 
The balance was un- 
exposed film, to be 
used in taking scenes 
abroad. Great Brit- 
ain was the chief pur- 
chaser. “The United 
States is by far the 
world’s largest manu- 
facturer of motion 
picture films” says 
the statement. It es- 
timates the entire 
domestic production 
of 1,000,000,000 feet 
at a value of approx- 
imately $40,000,000. 


E’VE had re- 

ligious films 
and pictures used by 
church organizations 
but. this looks like a 
new one. The 
Unique Film corpo- 
ration of New York 








corpulent one left to 
make comedies under 
his own flag for Par- 
amount and Sterling 
is said to have made 
a deal to do funny ones for Metro. Arbuckle 
barnstormed his way East in de luxe style, 
making stops at all important cities en route 
to New York. AI St. John, Arbuckle’s skinny 
nephew, who is as funny in a thin way as Fatty 
is in a thick way, is to be the chief “feeder” 
for the obese star. 


R. GRIFFITH whispered to a Chicago 

newspaper woman recently that he ex- 
pected to screen the suffrage cause. “The 
women themselves don’t know this and this is 
the first public statement I’ve made of my 
plans” confided David Wark, who should now 
become immensely popular. 


Enid Markey who will star in an independent 
production, entitled ‘‘The Curse of Eve.’’ 


Hartsook Photo City announces the 
manufacture of a se- 
ries of pictures of the 
history and rituals of 
; the Catholic church 
for the purpose of spreading Christianity. 
The scenario for the second production, 
“Christianity,” was written by the Right Rev. 
Francis E. Kelley, president of the Catholic 
Church Extension society of the United States, 
with headquarters in Chicago. The others will 
be written by Catholic prelates and will be 
distributed through the Catholic dioceses. 


HE National Association of the Motion 

__Prcture Industry has announced with much 
evident rejoicing that a bill legalizing Sunday 
opening of film houses in the state of Indiana 
has passed the Indiana state senate by a vote 
of 29 to 19. 















—AND BE SURE TO KEEP THELAWN 





Fatty Arbuckle recruits 
Neighbor Hobart Bosworth 
to look out for the old 
homestead while he is in 
New York making funny 
photoplays. Luke, the 
English dachshund who 
has been co-starred in many 
of the Arbuckle comedies, 
is an interested observer. 
He 1s anxious lest too great 
care in attending to the 
Arbuckle estate will result 
in the uncovering of his 
winter supply of bones. 
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An Announcement of 
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Photoplay Magazine Screen Supplement 


PuHotTopLAy MaAGaA- 
Little journeys to 


O you get the idea? 
ZINE on the screen! 
Filmland ! 

For years PHoropLAy MAGAZINE has used 
the printed and illustrated pages to inform 
you about the interesting personalities of the 
picture world. 

Now PuHotTopLay MAGAZINE, with the co- 
operation of the great producing companies, 
is going to use the greatest medium of ex- 
pression of all—the screen—to introduce you 
to your picture friends at home, off the stage 
and away'from the studios. It will take you 
with them out “on location” to the mountains, 
the woods and the ocean. 

It will take you right into the studios, right 
onto the sets, into the technical, scenario and 
other departments. It will open your eyes to 
a new understanding and realization of the 
wonders of the new art-industry that has be- 





come the world’s greatest recreation. It will 
throw open the doors of the private offices 
of the business men you rarely ever hear of 
but whose indomitable faith and courage are 
responsible for pictures as they are today. 

PHoTopLAY MAGAZINE screen supplement 
will be issued once a month like the publica- 
tion itself and will be shown in thousands of 
theatres throughout the land. It will be edited 
with the same absolute independence and im- 
partiality, with fear of none and good will 
toward all, that has earned for the magazine 
its place as the leader among moving picture 
publications and won the confidence of a mil- 
lion readers every month. 

Without the utmost respect and trust of the 
great producers and distributors this new ven- 
ture would have been impossible. To them 
PHOoTOPLAY MAGAZINE extends its sincere ap- 
preciation. 
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Ask Your Theatre Manager If He 
MAGAZINE Screen Supplement. 


















































Extraordinary Interest 
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Theda Bara never quits working at art. Here she is in her 
studio in New York City, where she shifts her occupation 
from acting to drawing and sculpture. 


You'll be surprised to see what a big boy that Bad Guy Hart 
is when the movie camera is asleep. No wonder the waves 


laugh. It’s catching. 
































Little Doug thinks that Big Doug is the best marble player If you were a baby and some one was going to adopt you 
on their street. “Old Doc Cheerful’? Fairbanks thinks who would you choose? This one chose Helen Holmes. 
well of that boy in the middies too. Strange? Some chooser! Like to meet them? 
































Lights! Ready! Camera! Wait! No, the man is not dead! But really those nervy actors get 
Awful! op Again! Better! Stop! Watch! some awful bumps at times. It's pretty hard to fool the 
see? Camera! Great! Cut! camera and the audience. 








Has Booked THE PHOTOPLAY 
Every Theatre Should Have It 
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whom do they interest? 
They’re as transparent as 
that very opaque substance, 
plate glass, and they exist 
only to do their devilish bit. 

Secondary evil-doers, on 
the other hand, are apt to 
be real, true-to-life charac- 
ters. ‘That means human 
beings, among whom every 
man plays his own hero and 
his own villain, and for the 
most of the time, his own 
clown. 

Behold the representa- 
tions of Mr. Harlan which 
the acids have etched for us 
here: At the right, above. 
Mr. Harlan and one of the 
polka-dot ties he always 
wears in his proper person ; 
a portrait probably done 
not far from The Lambs. 
At the left. above. in ‘‘Kis- 
met,” with Otis Skinner. 
In the turban: as the East 
Indian spy of Germany, in 
“Inside the Lines.” With 
the beard: as the Russian 
secret agent. in “The Yel- 
low Ticket.” At the bot- 
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of 
Vildainy 


Y choice Macey 
Harlan, an ac- 
tor about as 

well known as any 
you'll find near lights 
foot or Kliege, is a 
specialist in the ad- 
juncts of  wicked- 
ness. For years he’s 
been the second mate 
of villainy. Head 
villains don’t interest 
him. And as a mat- 
ter of sober fact, 


Second Mate 


















tom: as the French-Can- 
adian Indian in “The Call 
of the North.” 

Mr. Harlan was born in 
New York City and he was 
educated there. His stage 
career has been mainly un- 
der the management of 
Charles Frohman, Klaw & 
Erlanger. Harrison Grey 
Fiske and similar pillars of 
theatrical production. 

Numerous as have been 
his stage hits, his clever 
parts on the screen equal 
them. If these photoplays 
unrolled before your eyes 
you saw him in “The Habit 
of Happiness,” “Manhattan 
Madness,” “Betty of Grey- 
stone.” “Bella Donna,” 
“The Eternal City.” ‘The 
Perils of Divorce.” “The 
Witch,” “The Romantic 
Adventure,” and others. 

Our iniquitous subject— 
off stage the nicest. quietest 
gentleman you could wish 
to know—is a painter by 
pastime, and has done sev- 
eral very fine things in oil. 




























H. O. Davis has done in the world’s biggest motion picture camp exactly what the hero of 
Khartoum did for the British Army; he has made it rea//y efhcient; and he has made himself 
at once hated and admired, praised and traduced. 

Davis is neither talker nor writer, but doer. It took PHOTOPLAY three months to get the 
story out of him — then he went at it as he goes at everything else, with an enthusiasm at once 
cool and ferocious. This is not an office-written account, compiled haphazard from chance 
conversations. Davis wrote every line of it, just as it appears here under his signature. 

Those who don’t like Davis describe him as a hog-raiser floundering among artists. He 
doesn’t deny that he was a hog-raiser—but he was probably the most singular and successful 
hog-raiser California ever saw. He had always been an art-lover and an art-patron, though 
never in an art business. His chance to put his theories of practical art to the test came with the 
San Diego Exposition. He built it—a bazaar of the world, a vast acreage of architectural 
lace —and conducted it on a paying basis! Such a thing had never been done. Carl Laemmle, 
whose pictorial metropolis of forty companies was a veritable sieve of expense, made him king 
of Univeral City. 

Then the Big Hate began. Prima-donnas, male and female, sulked, shouted ‘Impossible !”” 
and quit —or departed on invitation. Pampered directors passed into his history shrouded in 
rage and astonishment. Davis cut salaries—he maintained that a few were getting far too much, 
others, not enough. He held that a director's work, after all, has a sort of standard value. He 
made motion picture people feel for the first occasion on record their actual waste of time. 
He abased the director —then elevated him by giving him perfect material co-operation. And so 
on, and so on. 

Those who don’t like Davis still shout that he is time-clocking art. So far, he has proved 
that negligent Mlle. Art can stand a /itt/e time-clocking. As for the future -—?? 

As they conclude the fiction synopses: now go on with the story: 































A Kitchener Among Cameras 


HOWEVER, THE AUTHOR DIDN’T KNOW 
WE WERE CALLING HIM “KITCHENER” 


IRST, I should like 
about “efficiency” and motion pictures. has all but 
When I first started in at Universal 


City, everyone seemed 
to take it for granted 
that efficiency meant red 
tape, a horde of book 
keepers and pictures by 
the vard, and it was 
loudly proclaimed that 
one could not svstematize 
art. That same idea 
still seems to prevail out 


side. but not within the 


organization that we 
have succeeded in’ build 
ing. Asa matter of fact. 
either in the motion 
picture business. or in 
any other business. efh 
ciency that merely 
weaves, red tape around 
the operators, instead of 
clearing the way of 
annoyances and per- 
mitting them to obtain 
the maximum of results, 


By H. O. Davis 


to say a word 


repute. 

















H. O. Davis—-a new portrait. 


without interference, is the “efficiency” that 
brought the word into dis- 


When I first joined 
Universal, I felt that 
the accomplishment of 
prime importance and 
the one thing that should 
be our first considera- 
tion was quality, but I 
know of no way to ob- 
tain quality unless all the 
tools necessary for the 
workman are placed at 
his disposal. and what 
we have tried to do dur- 
ing the past vear is to 
install a system and 
build an organization 
that would. supply a 
director with those tools, 
climinate waste motion 
and leave him free to 
occupy his mind with the 
artistic side of his pro- 
duction. 

We have systematized 
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and organized almost everyone and every- 
thing except the director. We have taken 
from his shoulders a thousand and one 
mechanical details that could do nothing 
but interfere and interrupt him in his direc- 
tion, and we have, and are attempting so 
to perfect our organization in its numer- 
ous departments, as to make everyone of 
them a service department, as it were, to 


—<———__——————— 


the fiction in the current magazines as it 
comes from the publishers. Every manu- 
script is carefully read and an_ opinion, 
together with a short synopsis, attached to 
it. These opinions with the synopses go to 
the editor of the scenario department who 
separates the wheat from the chaff, the first 
separation usually resulting in the rejection 
of at least ninety-five percent of the stories. 














With O. J. Sellers, production manager, Mr. Davis watches the taking of a scene in ‘‘A Modern Mona 
Lisa.”’ 


supply the director with everything needed 
in the production of his picture, leaving 
him free, first to digest his story, and then, 
having thoroughly digested it, to visualize it 
on the screen. 

His work is so arranged for him that he 
can walk from one set to another, from one 
location to another. His actors, once they 
start the live their characters 
without interruption until his picture is 
completed, instead of having to stop be- 
tween sets and wonder just which set they 
would shoot next. 

The following is a typical biography of 
a Universal picture: First, the selection of 
the story. We have submitted to us ap- 
proximately 5,000 manuscripts a month 
from amateurs as well as more or less well- 
known authors. In addition to these, we 
have readers who systematically read all 


st Ty, Can 


The remaining five percent are then sent to 
other readers, the synopses and original 
opinions being first detached. 

After the second reading they are again 
returned to the editor who, with the two 
opinions attached, usually makes a further 
selection, resulting perhaps in the saving 
of half of them on which recommendations 
for purchase are then made. ‘The editor 
sends the stories, with his recommenda- 
tions for purchase, to the production mana- 
ger, who has a reading staff of his own, 
trained to read manuscripts not only from 
the story standpoint but from the produc- 
tion standpoint. This staff makes its 
recommendations to the production mana- 
ger, calling attention to the good points 
of the story as well as the weak ones, sug- 
gesting improvement, and in addition giving 
some idea as to the cost of production. 














The production mana- 
ger then makes his nota- 
tions, mahy of the stories 
being necessarily thrown 
out altogether because of 
difficulties or cost of pro- 
duction. ‘Those that he 
(). K.’s for purchase are 
purchased, and these 
stories form our source of 
supply, together with the 
output of special writers 
who are writing scenarios 
on particularsubjects. 
The production office has, 
of course, a daily or 
hourly record of all the 
directors on the plant and 
is selecting and preparing 
stories in advance for all 
the directors. 

As an_ illustration: 
Director Blank, who is 
now working on a five- 
reeler, is expected to finish 
within two weeks. The 
manager of production 
sends a request to the 
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No accumulated costs. 
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UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING CO. 


GENERAL MANAGERS PRODUCTION ORDER (PICTURE) NO_2205 








To Auditor; Masimum cov mum not exceed $_ ESTIMATE 





Da 16-12-15 
GENERAL MANAGER 
Authorization is hereby requested by the Production Departmen preduce a . 
fe the following description ond extimate of st 
Nome of pictur _ "THE GHOST AT POINT OF ROCKS" re 
Scenario by Wm. Parker 
Adapted from = 
Name of Director Henry McRee ° 
Featuring Cast estimsted to cost $276.00 weekly. : 
Leads = = 
Number of reels Five Number of scenes 306 - 
Number of sets 1c Numbag, of location 21 7” 
Reauks 
Eidehteer days to maxe. 
= a ee Need” ws 
ra) 
ee ee Overhead - 1620.00 een pact 
at cost; Salaries 2166.00 RENTALS & PURCHASES 
503.00 lug tohka od 
— bil 298,35 JapanSes Beir’ 278 
rig es es wipes Ivory miniature 1.00 
75 2 bottles champagne 1.30 
Negative yee 15 cigars 075 
Rentals yee 3 pkge.cigarettes °30 
ae 16.15 12 vot.ginger alc 1.20 
ory 500.00 2 bowls punch 1.00 
Launches 45.50 1 money box 225 
Tocetions 50.00 1 rattlesnake $200 
$ 6026.00 t dive owl 


icycie 7°28 
penbata and purcheses ba Snown 
above neceessery to story. 


Signed 






PRODUCJION SNPERINTENDENT 
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withow: further authoraeties 
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Mr. Davis and J. M. Nickolaus, 
his laboratory. superintendent, 
in control of all photography. 


scenario department for 
several stories of the 
particular type that this 
director is best fitted for. 
‘They go over these stories 
carefully to check up 
their possibilities from 
a production standpoint, 
and having approved 
them, they are submitted 
to the director, giving him 
the opportunity to express 
his preference, for we do 
not believe that any di- 
rector should be asked 
to put on a story unless 
he is in sympathy with it. 
The director having made 
a selection, the story is 
then assigned to a con- 
tinuity writer in the 
department. 

This continuity writer 
then, in conference with 


(Continued on page 147) 



























































of Hero Hamilton 


HE handsome blond gentleman 
regarding the departed rabbit 
with composure is the same 

individual who pets a wagon wheel 
as he gazes at Mme. Petrova, nattily 
arrayed for walking, getting lunch, or 
what have you? ‘Together and singly 
this young man constitutes Mahlon 

Hamilton, a Metro hero who made his 
debut under the Rowland insignia in 
“The Heart of a Painted Woman.” 
Here was Miss Petrova, too. 

However, the stage knew Mr. 
Hamilton as the original hero of 
“Three Weeks,” and he seems to have 
sustained the burning affection of ° 
Eleanor Glyn’s princess pretty well, for 
his friends say he seems more robust 
than ever. 

Previous to being the pastime of royalty, Mr. 
Hamilton had the forethought to be born, and 
after spending a considerable time opening bids 
for the honor, he selected Baltimore as _ his 
birthplace. 

He went through the grammar and high 
schools there, and completed his education at 
the Maryland Agricultural College. Not that 

he intended to be a farmer, but in these days, 
when a necklace of potatoes would put to 
shame a rope of pearls, trades of the soil 
are apt to come in handy. 

\fter a considerable mental struggle. our: 
hero kissed the corn and oats goodbye, 
and—prophetic forecast of his present 
employment !—became a motion — picture 
actor. He was leading man for Mabel Van 
Buren, in “Music by Proxy,” and “The 
Smuggler’s Daughter,” Kinemacolor pro- 
N ductions made in California. 


After this. he went on the 







stage, appearing with Jessie Bonstelle, 
Maxine Elliott, Constance Collier and 
Blanche Ring and in vaudeville with 
Wm. H. Thompson. 














BACK OF HIM STOOD THE WOMAN, IN ALL THE 
DAYS WHILE HE PASSED FROM OBSCURITY TO 
POWER; EVEN WHILE HE WENT FROM HER INTO 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF IGNOMINIOUS 
DEATH—AND RETURNED BY THE FAITH OF LOVE 











“The money I got, I got distinctly on the understanding that you were to be my wife. 
it back, and I tell you I’m in a bad way.. I need forty-two thousand—then we’re square.’’ 





I can’t pay 


Back of the Man 


By Geoffrey Lancaster 


HERE was nothing formal or ex- 
| traordinary about the note’ Larry 

Thomas held in his hand. Beneath 
an embossed crest the writer had said: ‘“‘My 
dear Larry, I wish you’d come in to din- 
ner tomorrow evening. Muriel and I are 
quite alone. We both want you.” It was 
signed ‘Alvin Brooks.” 

Yet this note served as the most remark- 
able material milestone Larry would ever 
have in his career. Nothing that might 
happen to him henceforth could signalize 
the bridging of sc great a gap. 

As he refolded the parchment-like paper 
Larry thought of his arrival in the city, a 
little less than a year before. With a let- 
ter of recommendation from a country rep- 
resentative, the boy had approached the 
splendid offices of The Great Eastern Casu- 
alty Company; sensuous and luxurious 
within, grim and forbidding without. It 
seemed prophetic, too, that Brooks, presi- 


dent of the great corporation, should reach 
his office at the same moment. Of course, 
he did not see Larry, half hidden behind 
a column; but Larry saw him, and every 
detail of his splendid equipage, his liveried 
chauffeur, the regal raiment of the laugh- 
ing girl beside— 

The girl! 

This girl, and another, and the city story 
of Larry Thomas is told. 

Chiefly, it was the other girl. 

Breoks and the elder Thomas had been 
boys together. Brooks came to the city, 
Thomas dreamed a_ not-unpleasant life 
away in the country. When the letter came 
in recommending young Thomas for a 
clerkship the writer touched respectfully 
upon an alleged acquaintance between the 
boy’s father and the head of the mighty 
firm. All his later life Brooks had been 
doing things for ‘boyhood friends,” as is 
the way of success, but he was not averse 
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They had no love for each other. 7 
In other days Wilson had assid- i 
uously mashed her, and had 
been as fervently turned down. 


to showing 
more than his 
usual courtesies 
to ‘Thomas’ 
There being no place, 
Brooks made one by 
siving an office favorite a branch office in 
another city. Anger, of the sotto-voce sort, 
in the home office, and a resolve to “jinx” 
the newcomer. 

The fellows and_ girls -had_ scarcely 
counted on such easy game. Qut went a 
wise, self-assured young worldling ; in came 
a tall, timid, gawky country lad; a being 
who cultivated a low collar for a giraffe 
neck; who wore high-water “pants” and 
celluloid cuffs; who dodged street-cars as 
if they were shrapnel; who thought a Ford 
the acme of motor elegance; who blushed 
if one of the girls asked him for a ledger 
rating. 

Indeed, it had been a battle Larry might 
have given up, but for Ellen Holton. Un- 
questionably, Ellen was the beauty of the 
office, but her reserve—the other girls said 
she was stuck up—kept her apart from the 
clock-watching cluster about her. She had 


son. 


not uttered a half-dozen words to Larry 
when, one noon, she met him alone in the 
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elevator. He walked behind her to the 
street. Suddenly, she turned, as if summon- 
ing all her courage. 

“Aren’t you alone in town?” she asked. 

“Oh, no sir—ma’am!”’ explained Larry. 
“T have a card of introduction at the 
Y. M. C. A. from the secretary of our 
Christian Endeavor. and I have been in- 
vited to a Lonely Folks dance given by 
* the Modern Woodmen two weeks 
from next Saturday night. I can’t 
dance. but I’m going to sit and look 
on.” 

“The gay life, indeed,” mur- 
mured Miss Holton, biting 
her lips. “Listen a mo- 
ment—I’m busy this noon, 
but at 5:10 tonight I want 
you to meet me in front of 
Fisher’s Emporium. Will 
you?” 

“‘Ah-er—certainly, ma’am, 
if I can do anything to accommo- 
date you.” 

“Do so, and say nothing to anyone.” 

Then Ellen darted away, full of un- 
wonted agitation, and Larry took root in an 
icy wind, feeling just like a Sabine woman. 

At 5:10 o’clock Ellen Holton arrived at 
Fisher’s big clothing store. Larry, looking 
scared but resigned, awaited her. 

“TLet’s go inside.” said the girl. 
sO beastly cold here.” 

“Now listen.” she began bravely, when 
they were billeted behind a radiator. “TI 
brought you here to help vou. Thevy’re guy- 
ing you in the office, and it’s dreadful. 
Don’t think I’m in love with you—I hate 
men, but I adore fair play. I think you’ve 
got the stuff in vou, and I’m going to see 
that you get fair play. First of all—your 
clothes. You look like a vaudeville act. 
Abraham Lincoln couldn’t have gotten 
across in your rig. Clothes may not be a 
man’s best asset, but they’re his quickest. 
I’m here because you don’t know clothes— 
now. You will. It’s pay day, you have 
your money with you, and I’m going to help 
you select your things. Come on!” 

At 6, when the store closed, Ellen and a 
totally different being departed. Though he 
still sported an Ebenezer haircut, Larry had 
smart shoes on his really good-looking feet, 
a neat shirt and scarf, and a suit, purchased 
at $19.10, which, in his own enthusiastic 
language, looked like a million dollars. 

Really remaking a man by changing his 
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Back of the Man 


duds exists only in books and plays; so that 
Ellen’s tutelage proceeded, of necessity, 
from day to day. 

But she had so apt a pupil that, four 
months later, Brooks said suddenly to his 
treasurer: ‘“‘Who’s the fellow sending me 
in these reports on the Dakotas, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin? I’ve always had the bare 
facts, but this chap adds reasons. I knew 
last year that our net profit in that terri- 
tory was $33,000—but this year it’s $53, 000 
and I know just where the increasé came 


from, and what to expect next year. Trot 
him out!” 
“Must be young Thomas,” murmured 


the treasurer, scanning the 


paper. 
“The up-state boy I put 
”? 


“The same.” 
Brooks did not wait for 


“BACK OF THE MAN” 


‘is narrated from the Thomas H. 
; Ince photoplay of the same name, 
_—— written by Monte M. Katterjohn, 
and produced at Culver City with 
the following cast: 
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to climb in the matrimonial band-wagon 
with a success. Another day of Larry the 
plugger, and she would assuredly have 
been in his arms, for she had given him 
permission to call on her the following 
night ; now, between them rose the glitter- 
ing barrier of triumph. 

So things ran on. 

Then, one day, Muriel Brooks paid the 
office a first visit since her rollicking days 
in short skirts. According to the calendar, 
that hadn’t been many years, but as Muriel 
lived her life, centuries had gone by. From 
a pretty, fair-haired child she had expanded 
into an extremely smart young woman 
whose hard eyes glittered 
with the light of more 
knowledge than Eve could 
have discovered in a peck 
of her notorious apples. 
Her fingers were always 


; I ' : 
‘Tins a be come rp — er a cigarette stained; her 
: ; Larry Thomas....... varles Ray —~*% pees : 
He went in to him, and, Muriel Brooks.......s0c0e.eee- voice loud and strident ; 
before the office, congrat- ee eis soeuni Margaret Thompson her breath, an alcoholic 
ulated him so warmly that Pre aAeaogy” sare .Jack Livingston advertisement. 
as ill ‘ _ President Brooks...........00% ‘4 : 199 
Larry’s victory was com- *°""*™ .oJ. Barney Sherry Say, Pop!” she 


plete. From that moment 
the clique which had smirked at his bump- 
kin ways and his business innocence strove 
abjectly to follow in his train. 

Larry was principally glad for the sake 
of Ellen. 

Perhaps we adore where we do not un- 
derstand. At any rate, Larry adored Ellen. 
For Ellen to confess that she adored Larry 
—which she did—would have been to scrap 
her entire avowed creed concerning him. 
From the first she had maintained magnif- 
icent disinterestedness in helping him. 
The attitude of her fellow-workers was 
in part responsible, for they, “sore” at 
what they termed her unsociability, believed 
that she scorned their late-hour parties, 
their joy-rides and their sly cocktail-fests 
in order to be alone with Larry. Hence 
it was seldom that he called on her; not 
more than twice had he taken her to the 
theatre; only once had they dined alone, 
and then in a restaurant whose orchestra 
was so forte that a couple of calliopes 
could not have made love. 

Larry’s sudden acclamation by President 
Brooks made all the difference in the world. 
Now, Ellen knew not what todo. A proud, 
sensitive, lonely girl, she believed fully that 
all her friends, and perhaps Larry, would 
consider such late submission a mere desire 


shouted exultantly, so that 
only all whose doors were open heard: 
“[’ve got a new John—that long saint out 
there with the baby eyes and the girl’s 
mouth—that Larry fella!” 

“That’s the first good picking you ever 
did around my works,” noted her father, 
quietly. “I’m going to make that boy my 
private secretary.” 

Ellen’s cup was very bitter during the 
next few weeks. 

Larry, with his private-secretaryship and 
his inevitable succession to high office, was 
on his way to fame. He should be un- 
trammeled. ‘The pace was fierce. Great 
Eastern Casualty was being assailed both 
by rivals and the Interstate Commerce in- 
quiry, and Brooks, lapsing a bit under the 
strain of age and worry, needed every ounce 
of this strong young boy’ s strength to bol- 
ster the mighty corporate fabric. Ellen 
felt that Larry was in the crucial months 
of his career—once out of this venomous 
bit of backwater, both Larry and the 
company would be secure. Then he could 
talk of love, think of love, devote his time 
to love—and how Ellen hoped that he 
would! That was why she denied him her 
love and her lips—yet above this mist of 
sacrifice and struggle hovered the wraith of 
Muriel, the serpentine! 
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When Larry urged his affection, 
Ellen asked him only one thing: to 
wait. He wanted to know why. She 
would not tell him—she could not, 
for she felt that Brooks’ confidence 
was, in a way, bound up with Larry’s 
attention to his worthless daughter. 
Things were at such a pass that were 
Muriel to shake her father’s belief in 
Larry—Ellen did not know what to 
do, or what to Say. 

And so came the evening of the 
invitation to dinner—an invitation 
not formal or extraordinary in itself, 
but a great milestone in the career. of 
Larry Thomas, for it cemented the 
business and private life of Larry and 
Alvin Brooks. He was henceforth 
the financier’s young confidante. 

When Muriel made plans for her- 
self she totally disregarded the plans 
and the feelings of others. That she 
had carried on a desperate flirtation 
with one “Sid’’ Wilson, and had given 
him every encouragement, was entirely 
forgotten now. Wilson was thrown 
over like potato-parings from a ship’s 
galley. 

As the little family party sat down 
to dinner the elder Brooks glowed 
paternally at the pair he was pleased 
to consider “mv two children.” 

After the meal Muriel excused her- 
self. evidently by  prearrangement, 
and Brooks drew the boy to the li- 








brary. | . | At 

“Nfuriel has told me,’ said her 
father. as he stooped over the tinv 
library safe, “that you are very fond of each 
other. I’m glad-—very glad. Muriel is a 
good girl, but she has a great deal of vital- 
ity, and she’s headstrong. She needs a 
steady-going husband.” 

So Muriel “had told’ him—a lie! 

Larry resolved that he must make a clean 
breast of it to Ellen, and ask her advice. 
For her sake he wanted to remain where 
he was. For her. and their future, he 
wanted to be as much, and to have as much, 
as Brooks and his own legitimate labor 
would permit. For the rest of the evening 
he parried Muriel, not very deftly, or talked 
business with her father. 

While Larry was debating his words to 
Ellen, in the forenoon that followed, 
Brooks formally signed a half million in 
bonds to him, and to Muriel. ‘The news 
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raid upon Charlie Wong’s hop joint Captain Ham- 
Directly in the foreground a handsomely 


of the transfer got out of the executive 
offices, and swept the outer departments like 
a burning train of powder. 

Of course it reached Ellen—and Wilson. 

They had no love for each other. In 
her early days with-the Great Eastern Wil- 
son had assiduously mashed her, and had 
been as fervently turned down. Hence her 
earliest repute as an exclusive snob. Now, 
in his desperation, Wilson turned to Ellen, 
bringing the news. 

“Muriel Brooks has stolen your man,” 
he whispered, as she passed his desk. ‘‘Her 
father has just made over a half million in 
securities—sort of escrow against their 
marriage. It’s a damnable sell-out!” 

“My man,” laughed Ellen, though her 
heart was bleeding. “I have no man. 
You mean, Larry has stolen your woman!” 
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baugh had, with newspaper perspicacity, taken a flashlight to serve as evidence. - 4 
gowned woman writhed in the arms of a policeman. That woman was Muriel. 
Muriel’s telephone dragged her from “Oh, don’t act, please. Besides, ‘How 
sleep at 10 the following forenoon. dare yow’ is out of date even for Laura 
“Want to see you—must see you!” The Jean Libbey. Let’s be sensible. I do care 
voice “vas Wilson’s. a great deal for you, Muriel, but like every 


“But, Sid,” whined Muriel, pettishly and human being, I suppose I care more for my- 
evasively, “I can’t. I’m going riding, and _ self. I am only a clerk, yet you made me 


then—” believe I was to marry you, and share your 
“T must see you,’ repeated Wilson, with fortune. In fact, you asked me to—” 

menacing deliberation. ‘‘Ride—that’s all “What a wretched lie!” ; 

right. Afterward, meet me at Tay’s for “You did, whether you’ve forgotten or 

lunch.” not. Therefore I plunged. I took a shoe 
And they met. string to the stock market to keep up with 


“Here’s the idea,” explained Wilson, as you. I lost it—perhaps you ought to say 
if he were selling a lot, ‘“‘you make me love ‘of course.” I—I—well, the other money I 
you. and then throw me cold. Perhaps got, I got distinctly on the understanding 
that’s your business. If it is, I’m a business that you were to be my wife. I can’t pay 
mam, and I’ll talk from a business basis. I it back, and I tell you I’m in a bad way. 
need money—” I need $42,000, and I expect you to give 
“Sid!” blazed Muriel. “How dare you—” it to me. Then we’re square.” 
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“Your impudence—your audacity—’’ 
“Muriel, old dear, 1 see you’re bound to 
act, and act, and act. I hate to turn down 


the screws, but you’re making me. Remem- 
ber Captain Hambaugh ?” 
Muriel’s smile suddenly faded. Her 


gloved fingers picked at the cloth, and there 
came into her eyes something of the look 
of the street-woman who scans every horizon 
for an enemy policeman. 

“T haven’t the money, Sid,” she said, 
rather hopelessly. ‘And I couldn't get it.” 

“You've three times that in securities in 
your own name in your father’s safe. Meet 
me in the office tonight—vyes, I have the 
combination.” 

And, without much more protesting, the 
assignation was agreed to. 

The magically terrible “Captain Ham- 
baugh’’ was commander of the Nineteenth 
Precinct police station. At a raid upon 
Charlie Wong’s hop joint he had, with 
newspaper perspicacity, taken a flashlight in 
the midst of the proceedings. to serve as 
indisputable evidence. Directly in the fore- 
ground a handsomely gowned woman pris- 
oner writhed in the arms of a policeman. 
That woman was Muriel. At Sid Wilson’s 
word that Muriel had merely been a mem- 
ber of a slumming party. in at the wrong 
moment, Hambaugh had released her un- 
conditionally, and had suppressed the plate. 
But the plate had not been destroyed. and 
Muriel knew that. very well. Once she had 
doubted it. and Sid had shown her a solio 
proof. still damp. 

Larry was in a wretched mental state. 
Chat Ellen avoided him with distinct delib 
eration hurt his feelings; that he did not 
come to her at least say something, 
erieved Ellen terribly. 


and 


It was a proof of how sorely estranged 
they were—and again, proof of the new dif- 
ference in their that both could be 
in the office, late at night, neither aware of 
the other’s presence. Ellen, her eyes swim- 
ming in tears, had muddled her accounts 
in the afternoon, and lingered far into the 
night to right her wretched additions. 
Larry, half distracted by Muriel’s plottings 
and Ellen’s curt avoidance, had spent the 
afternoon pacing the pavement. Now, ex- 
cusing himself from a stag theatre party to 
which Brooks had invited him, he returned 
to the office to examine some mortgages 
which he would have to return to the bank 
in the morning. 


stations 
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And between them, in Brooks’ private 


office, counselled the plotters, Sid and 
Muriel. None knew of the presence of the 
others. Sid and Muriel had passed a pha- 


ianx of scrub-women, and took the lights in 
the outer office and Larfy’s sanctum for 
illuminations by the cleaners. 

Opening the small safe was an easy mat- 
ter. The securities were not there! In fact, 
Krooks himself had merely followed the 
dictates of business common-sense: he had 
removed these golden documents to the full 
protection of the great vault on the floor 
below. Wilson, in his first moment of rage 
-—seeing lights all about and hearing vague 
distant noises—suspected some other thief 
than himself. : ~ 

“lll get the 
damned hound that 
played this dirty 








The elder 
Brooks glowed 
paternally at 
the pair he 
was pleased 
to consider 
““my two 
children.’ 


, 





trick on your father!” he exclaimed, with 
positively hilarious sanctimony. And he 
vanked a big blue gun from his hip. 

Now in her terror and fear Muriel had 
not heard aright. She only knew Sid’s 
anger at her, his desperate plight—and the 
empty safe, his last resort. With a little 
cry she leaped toward him, seizing the gun 
with two shaking hands. 

“Took out!” cried Sid, warningly. But 
he followed instinct and tried to pull the 
gun away, instead of relinquishing it to her 
trembling fingers. ‘There was a report, not 
very loud, and Muriel crumpled up in front 
of him, and lay very still. 

Discretion was for Sid Wilson the bigger 
part of remorse. Putting the gun softly on 
the floor he stepped back a few feet to the 





swinging window opening upon the fire- 
escape. He stepped out, closed the window, 
and a moment later walked shaking, but 
unobserved, out of an alley at the rear of 
the great building. 

The shot startled Larry, who was only a 
few feet away. He ran into Brooks’ office, 
and saw a woman, face down upon the floor. 
Not until he had turned her over did he so 
much as suspect her identity. Then he 
stood staring at her, the re- 
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box—Muriel killed as she made the ulti- 
mate and apparently unexpected protest. 

To Larry, there was not a bit of pathos, 
or dreadfulness, or even horror, in the death 
of Muriel. She had lived a bad life and she 
had gone out of it in a bad way—just how, 
he did not know, though he often speculated 
with idle and bitter curiosity. Larry wished 
that Brooks would curse him, and that 
Ellen would renounce him. The dumb 
pain and mournful, speechless love in E]- 
len’s eyes; and the wordless, broken grief 
of the poor old father racked Larry’s soul 
till he could neither sleep nor eat. 

Denied bail, of course, on a capital 
charge, Larry nevertheless won the pity of 
the sheriff, and was made fairly comfort- 
able in the county jail. Shortly after he 
had been bound over for trial Ellen ap- 
peared at the jail, on her first and only 
visit. With her-came a clergyman. Larry 

& gfe felt, with an un- 
Paes pleasant thrill, as 
though the minister 
had come to give 
him last rites en- 
route to the scaffold. 

“Larry,” said 
Ellen, with the same 
directness that had 
characterized her 
first address, “I love 
vou. I think you 
know I have always 
loved you. I want 
to marry you—now. 
This is Dr. Burton. 
a He will read the 


Fie . 








volver—which he _ had 
picked up—in his hand. 

Ellen ran in, and a moment later, the 
head janitor and his assistant. 

But Ellen had taken the revolver from 
Larry’s hand before the others came. 

It was quite a clear case, the police said. 
The janitor testified that he had rushed in 
at the sound of the shot and saw Ellen and 
Larry staring at each other, the dead woman 
between them, the weapon on the floor be- 
side her. The whole story of Ellen’s attach- 
ment came out, and grew fantastic elabora- 
tions, according to the imaginations and 
temperaments of different reporters. Jeal- 
ousy, of course—a fight between the 
women, Larry coolly sticking up for his 
property rights, rifling the old man’s strong 


absent-mindedlv 





ceremony, and I 
have the license.” 

“Ellen —this is impossible!” 
backed to his bars, aghast. 

The girl pressed his hand, and from her 
eves came the same wordless, irresistible ap- 
peal. “You must, Larry—dear,” she said. 
“Please.” 

And they were married. 

The trial came, but the State seemed 
strangely perturbed. ‘The State’s only wit- 
ness was the accused man’s wife! The jan- 


Larry 


itor and the police had found them together, 
and of course she must have been the cause 
of the shooting. 

She refused to take the stand, on the 
basis of common law that a wife cannot be 
compelled to testify against her husband. 

Larry was acquitted. 
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The following day she came to him, 
simply gowned in black. She was quite 
alone. 

“Now, Larry,” she said, “you can give 
me my divorce. I'll give you the grounds: 
desertion. I’m going to the country. Make 
it as quick and quiet as you can, please.” 

“But, Ellen,” pleaded the boy. “I love 
you. I need you more than I ever needed 
any one or anything in my life. Don’t 
leave me now.” 

Ellen looked at him with a sad, wistful 
little smile. Her lip trembled slightly, and 
just the suspicion of a tear poised on the 
edge of her eye. 

“No, Larry, it can’t be. But I want you 
to know that... . . I loved you, too.” 

She turned away. He stood uncertainly. 
Then he turned to. her in a wild outburst. 

“Great God, Ellen! You don’t think 
that J am the man who killed her? You 
don’t believe—”’ 

“What else?” asked Ellen in 
dumb pain, spreading out her 
hands, helplessly, her 
head drooping for- 
ward. “Oh, Larry, 
please don’t let us 
talk any more 
—I loved you. 


Larry stood star- 
ing, the revolver 
—-which he had 
absent-mindedly 
picked up—in his 
hand. 
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I want you to have success, to find peace, 
to gain—” 

‘1’ll never have happiness or peace or 
success or anything, girl, until I find the 
man who did kill Muriel Brooks, and come 
back to you with clean hands!” 

“Oh, Larry, I pray dear God you do find 
him!” ‘The girl’s eyes closed, streaming, 
and her little uplifted prayer was a cry. 
Larry caught her and crushed his mouth 
against hers. She pushed him away and 
ran out the door. 

Larry did not apply for his divorce, but 
he felt that he might well do so. Where 
would he find the slayer of Muriel? ‘The 
trail was cold. 

Sid Wilson had reported at the office at 
the usual time, on the morning following 
the murder. 

His previous broken association with Mu- 
riel was known, and that he should be badly 
shaken by her taking-off was no more than 
expected. He offered Brooks his time and 
such talents as he possessed, in the effort to 
Pain convict her murder- 
fe MN er, and he attend- 

= ed court every 
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day. The elevator man could not remem- 
ber who came in or went out of the build- 
ing. ‘There was not even a rumor of his 
having been about the office that night. ° 


Immediately after the trial, pleading 
a nervous break-down, he resigned and 


went East. 

Two months later a g 
forgeries came to Brooks’ attention. 

Larry had not resumed his place in 
the firm, but he had protested his in- 


series of annoying 


nocence to Brooks, as well as his 
respect’ for Muriel, and. in a 
broken-hearted way, the old 
man was near believing him. 


That is, he wanted to believe 
him, for in spite of everything, 
ie liked Larry. 

And during one of his vis- 
its, by way of making con- 
versation in a rather tense 
situation, he showed the 
forged documents. 

“Tt’s not the money,” 
protested Brooks, “it’s the 
cleverness of the scoundrel, 
and his knowledge of my busi- 


re 
ness. 

“An inside job,” responded 
Larry, “or a job by a man who 


knows us thoroughly.’ 

Having nothing else to 
do, Larry devoted his thought 
to the fraudulent paper. He 
began to eliminate. Very soon 
he had eliminated—to Wilson! 
To trace the paper to Wilson, 
and after that, the murder itself,’ 
were but successive steps in logical thought. 
To Brooks he confided only his belief in 
Wilson as the forger. Larry located him, 
and detectives wound the chain. 

Wilson waived trial, and asked only to be 
sentenced. Why? Of what was he afraid 
that he wished to escape human observation 


for a period of vears? 
There were drug ravages on his face 
when he returned, and in his shaking hands. 


Plainly he was 
opium or opium’s children. 

To the district attorney who had once 
prosecuted him Larry confided all his new 
suspicions—and a plan. 

As Wilson, with pasty face and dull eves, 
came in’for the word that should send him, 
defenseless, to bolts and bars, he faced 
peculiar, standing package upon the table 


wooing forgetfulness of 
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“She did it herse Uf, 
but l’ve wished it'd 
been me 
loved her, I tell you!’ 


instead — I 


before him. 
take 
intimately personal matter for his client. 


His attorney had attempted to 
it, but had been told that it was an 


“What's this?” 
his face. 

“What you’re going away for,” 
the District Attorney, brusquely. 

Wilson pulled nervously at the string 
that confined the paper. It fell away, sud- 
denly. He confronted a silver picture- 
frame, from the depths of which a head of 
Muriel, almost life-size, smiled directly into 
his eyes. 

He turned blue, and with a hoarse cry 
jumped to his feet, leaped the rail, and 
started down the aisle. ‘The court-room 
was ina panic. Two bailiffs caught him at 
the door. 

(Continued on page 177) 


he asked, a queer look on 
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PHOTOPLAY ACTORS 


Find the Film Players’ 


THE PRIZES 


lst Prize $10.00 3rd Prize $3.00 
2nd Prize 5.00 4th Prize 2.00 
Ten Prizes, Each $1.00 


These awards (all in cash, without any string to 
them) are for the correct, or nearest correct, sets of 
answers to the ten pictures here shown. 

As the names of most of these movie people have 
appeared many, many times before the public, we feel 
sure you must know them, 

This novel contest is a special feature department 
of Photoplay Magazine for the interest and benefit of 
its readers, at absolutely no cost to them——the Photo- 
play Magazine way. 

The awards are all for this month’s contest. 

TRY IT 


All answers to this set must be mailed before May 
a; 3027. 





























WINNERS OF THE MARCH MOVING 


First Prize....$10.00—Lester C. Willard, ' Rose A. Prunty, Balti- 
Yonkers, N. Y. more, Md. 

Second Prize.. 5.00—Mrs. W. B. Ospley, ~ = — maaneage- 
Glasgow, Ky. Aas me Mann 

Thi ’ ' . $1.00 Prizes to + ; ? 

ird Prize... 3.00—Mary E. Whitney, Spokane, Wash. 

Springfield, Mass. ._ Oliver, Chicago, 

Fourth Prize.. 2.00—Mrs. E. H. Favor, St. Mrs. M. Reynolds, 
Joseph, Mo. Toronto, Ont. 
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NAME PUZZLE 


Names in These Pictures 


DIRECTIONS 


Each picture represents the name of a _ photoplay 
actor or actress. The actor’s name is really a descrip- 
tion of the picture that goes with it; for example—— 
“Rose Stone’? might be represented by a rose and a 
rock or stone, while a gawky appearing individual. look- 
ing at a spider web could be “Web Jay.” 

For your convenience and avoidance of mistakes we 
have left space under each picture on which you can 
write your answers. Remember to write your full name 
and address on the margin at the bottom of both pages. 
Cut out these pages and mail in, or you may send in 
your answers on a separate sheet of paper, but be sure 
they are numbered to correspond with the number of 
each picture. There are 10 answers. 

Address to Puzzle Editor, Photoplay Magazine, 350 
North Clark Street, Chicago. 

We have eliminated from this contest all red tape 
and expense to you, so please do not ask us questions. 
Only one set of answers allowed each contestant. 

Awards for answers to this set will be published in 
Photoplay Magazine. Look for this contest each month, 





















































9ICTURE SCENARIO CONTEST No. 3 


( Mrs. Lue J. Lloyd, 
| Madrid, N. M. 

| George Wheeler, Lom- 
| bard, Iil. 

} Miss May Dixon, 
| . Napa, Cal. 

| William W. Thomas, 
| Stamford, Conn, 

| Jean F. MacDonald, 
| Detroit, Mich. 


$1.00 Prizes to 
(Continued) 





CORRECT ANSWERS FOR 
MARCH 
1. Marie Doro. 6. Francis X. Bush- 
: man. 
Psa ncheina tt 7. Roscoe Arbuckle. 
8. Mary Pickford. 
. Hazel Dawn, 9. Paul T. Lawrence. 


2 
3. Guy Standing. 
4 
5. Fred Burns. 10. Evart Overton. 
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to contribute to this page. ( 
words and must be written on only one side of the paper. 
and Heard”’ Dept., Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. 


—A 


Hand Neardat the MOVIES 


Where millions of people gather daily many amusing and interesting things are bound to happen. 


We want our readers 


One dollar will be paid for each story printed. Contributions must not be longer than 100 
Be sure to include your name and address. 


( Owing to the large number of contributions to this department, it is 
impossible to return unavailable manuscripts to the authors. 


Send to: ‘‘ Seen 


Therefore do not enclose postage or stamped envelopes as 


contributions will not be returned. 


Death, Where is Thy Sting? 


‘“"T-O every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late, 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods?” 


The above extract from “Horatius at the 
Bridge” was being recited in English class one 
morning, when one young man aroused the 
class by declaiming: 


“And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And “The Daughter of the Gods?’” 
Gertrude Mueser, Elgin, IIl. 
a 


No Chance 


FTER talking continuously through a 

seven-reel picture, a lady turned to her 
companion with the remark, “Well, Mary, are 
you better? Did you get over your bilious 
attack?” To which her no less loquacious 
companion replied, “Yes, but my tongue is still 
coated.” 

The irate old gentleman sitting in front of 
them could hold in no longer. “It can’t be, 
madam,” he exploded. “You never. heard of 
grass growing on a race track.” 

G. Champagne, Ottawa, Canada. 
® 
The Password 

N England a sentinel on night duty was 

walking up and down along the border when 
he saw a figure in the dark and called out, 
“Who goes there?” 

The answer was, “Chaplain.” 

“All right, Charlie, go ahead.” 

Pearl Ouincy, New York City. 
Perhaps the Punk Pictures Help 


" HANK: heavens, there are no mosquitos 
here !” 


“Of course not; the screen keeps them out.” 
Lee F. Rodgers, Portsmouth, Va. 
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A Poor Excuse— 


E had not taken much interest in the pic- 
ture, and suddenly grabbing his hat, he 
whispered to his wife: 

“I thought I heard an alarm of fire. 
going to see where it is.” 

The Mrs., whose hearing is less acute, made 
way for him in silence and he disappeared. 
About twenty minutes later he returned. 

“It wasn’t a fire after all,” he said. 

“Nor water either,” she sniffed. 

Arthur L. Kaser, South Bend, Ind. 


® 
Graphic 

T was in a movie show during the showing 

of a war picture. A recruit in the audience 
asked his friend, who had evidently been at 
the front, about his experience when the shell 
struck him. 

“Well, first you ’ears a ’ell of a noise, then 
the nurse says, ‘’Ere, try an’ drink a little o’ 
this.’ ” 

Jack Taylor, Karnoc P. O., Manitoba. 


® 


Extravagance 
WO little boys were attending a long se- 
rial picture. Both watched the screen for 
an hour or so, when the sandman finally got 
the better of five-year-old Bennie and he went 
to sleep. At the thange of a reel, Walter, see- 
ing Bennie sound asleep, grasped him by the 
shoulder, shook him and in a loud whisper 
exclaimed, “Wake up, Bennie, don’t you know 
you’re just wasting money?” 


J. A. Christiansen, Whittier, Cal. 
@ 
A Slight Anachronism 


ITTLE Freddie accompanied his mother to 

the presentation of “Joan the Woman.” 
The scene in which Joan is burned at the stake 
brought to his mind reminiscences of former 
days in the pictures, and in the silence of the 
house his voice was clearly audible as he whis- 
pered, “Will they do a war dance now, 
mother ?” 

John B. Cullinane, East Boston, Mass. 


I’m 








The Shadow Stage 
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(Continued from page go) 


” 


Beloved Enemy,” the story of a girl who 
loved a villain and crook just because she 
couldn’t help loving him. Sylvia Leigh, a 
boarding-school rosebud, goes home to find 
that her father, whom she adored, has been 
ruined by the machinations of a mysterious 
stranger. ‘Thenceforth Sylvia makes it her 
business to find this man. She is going to 
get him. So she dves, but on a different 
plan. An extremely clever scene is the 
man’s burglarizing of a safe in an office 
building, and his outwitting, in neat fash- 
ion, of a night watchman and a policeman. 
Leaving the scene of his depredation, he 
meets the girl who thinks she hates him, in 
her car. He asks her to take him safely 
away. And she does. Why? Because she 
loves him. He tells her so, and she admits 
it. At the finale we are shown that the 
man of mystery belongs to the United 
States Secret Service, and that papa, de- 
spite his love for daughter, was a pretty 
naughty egg. Wayne Arey is delightful 
as the big lover, and Doris Grey equally 
appropriate as Sylvia. 

Frederick Warde in “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” gives a sort of classic dignity 
to the month’s Pathe programme. ‘This 
piece is a worthy staging of an enduring 
masterpiece. 


| HAVE seen four of Mr. Fox’s plays 
this month. I should have seen more, I 
suppose, but only these swam into my ken: 


“Sister Against Sister.” 
“The Tiger Woman.” 


“A Child of the Wild.” 

“The Scarlet Letter.” 

The first is one of the demoniac doubles 
they wrap about Virginia Pearson’s 
statuesque ivory shoulders. ‘Two little 
children, both played by Katherine Lee, 
and very well, grown up to be Virginia, 
Saint and Sataness. Virginia the Saint 
loves and is loved by Irving Cummings, an 
incipient governor. Walter Law, master 
of Virginia the Sataness, compels his crea- 
ture’s maladministrations, and the sprout- 
ing statesman is pitched headlong over a 
woman’s feet to oblivion and worse. In 
the end, he marries the saint, and the lady 
satan dies a lunatic. Cuz bono? 

In’ “The Scarlet Letter’ we at least 


have a sincere and dignified attempt to 
photograph a great story. 
tempt is not a 

of the actors, 


That the at- 
huge success is not the fault 
bet rather of a lack of im- 


agination in adaptor and director. Stuart 
Holmes is featured as Arthur Dimmesdale, 
and Mary Martin is an acceptable Hester 
Prynne. 

“A Child of the Wild.” June Caprice, 
frolicking after her fashion for June Cap- 
rice admirers. 

“The ‘Tiger Woman.” A whaling big 
vamp chance for Theda Bara, in a Russian 
setting. It will be popular wherever 
“vamp” is a household word and Chester- 
ton, Shaw, Dreiser and such are never 
heard of. So wide is notoriety and so nar- 
row is fame. 


N “The Web of Desire” you will find one 

of the most carefully made and convinc- 
ing World photoplays in many months. 
‘The story is the lifelike one of two people 
happy in poverty and obscurity, intensely 
unhappy in wealth, minor celebrity and the 
search for more wealth. Ethel Clayton, 
Rockcliffe Fellows and Stuart Turner have 
the chief roles, and the play is excellently 
and carefully staged. 

“The Dancer’s Peril” is an unusually 
strong Russian story, with no anarchist nor 
attempts upon the life of the Czar. Alice 
Brady plavs a dual role, and in the spec- 
tacular Alexis Kosloff and a huge 
and real Russian ballet appear, dancing the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff “‘Sheherazade.” So 
much for fidelity to props and persons. 

“A Girl’s Folly.” capitally acted by Rob- 
ert Warwick, Johnny Hines, Doris Kenyon 
and Jean Adair, is the story of a country 
maiden’s disillusionment. ‘The male occa- 
sion, a motion picture actor somewhat con- 
ceited, not above preying on innocence 
when innocence makes furious demands— 
vet, having a conscience. It’s a human 
part and it’s a human story. This is a. 
good thing for a lot of girls to see; per- 
haps it will lead a few of them toward 
sane, discriminating and helpful admira- 
tion, and away from the abomination of 


idol worship. 
pnw Courage of Silence,” a Vitagraph 
hicle for the talents of Alice Joyce, 
is one of the best plays to come from 
Brooklyn in months. It is by Milton 
Nobles, directed by W. P. S. Earle, and it 
approximates life. It contains neither 
heroine nor hero, villain nor vamp. It is 
magnificently acted by Miss Joyce, Harry 

(Continued to page 154) 


scenes 
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“Size 14—Misses’ Department” 
(Continued from page 40) 


would jeopardize her short loveliness with 
a barrel skirt. 

“The idear, Mame!” says Lizzie. 
them’s for the big birds.” 

As for the long skirted evening gown 
which is also to be stylish, its grace cannot 
be disputed by any girl—even by those who 
take Size 14—Misses’ Department. Even 
the five-feet-twos must be dignified at 
times and petite women have always loved 
the dignity afforded by a train. One of the 
tiniest and most winsome of the film hero- 
ines recently ordered, on sight, a lovely 
gown of white spangled chiffon with silk 
net draperies flowing off into a slight train. 
Save for the absence of sleeves, one might 
have thought it an Easter wedding gown. 
But then, there already happens to be a 
stalwart six-footer of a husband owned out- 
side of films by this five-foot-two star. 


“No; 


Photoplay Magazine 


What Keenan Did at High Noon 
(Continued from page 77) 


That worthy looked Keenan over at 
some length, gazing long and earnestly at 
the well tailored clothes and the general 
air of big town experience. Finally he 
spat meditatively on the hot stove and 
remarked : 

“Frank, if you’d listened to me you'd a 
been some druggist.” 

Keenan returned the appraising look, 
let his eye rove around the dilapidated 
counters with their cobwebbed stock, and 
then replied: “Yes, sir; and if you’d of 
come with me, as I urged, you’d of been 
some actor.” 

An old. man who sat smoking in the 
corner looked up at this point, removed the 
corncob from his mouth and remarked, 
shaking his grizzled head, ‘The Lord 
understands all. He sure was good to 
both professions.” 











PLAY 


rights to our own name. 


your attention. 





A Request to Our Readers! 


AVE you been confused into buying any other moving picture 
publication under the impression you were purchasing PHorTo- 
MAGAZINE? 


The name has been imitated closely, and to such an extent that 
we have been obliged to appeal to the United States courts to protect 


We would appreciate it if you would report any experience of 
this kind that has happened to you, or any cases that have come to 


























A Kitchener Among Cameras 
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(Continued from page 131) 


the editor of the department, the director 
and the manager of production, discusses 
the story from the different viewpoints. 
They decide upon the manner in which the 
story is to be played and the continuity 
writer, under the supervision of the editor 
of the department, makes his adaptation. 
Having completed his work, he turns the 
script over to the editor of the department, 
who checks the work and O. K.’s it or sends 
it back with corrections, as the case may be, 
after which it is returned to him and then 
sent to the production office. 

The. production office checks the script 
for possible faults from a producing stand- 
point and then turns it over to the direc- 
tor, ten days or so in advance of the date 
he is expected to start its production. 

The director is given several days to read 
the story, thoroughly digest. it and make 
his criticisms or suggestions. We insist, 
however, that his criticisms be constructive. 
Almost without exception, the director will 
be able to improve the story with an idea 
here and there. He makes his notations, 
turns it back to the production department, 
which in turn, if the director can justify 
his points, O. K.’s them and returns the 
script to be rewritten, embodying the 
changes. After the perfect script is com- 
pleted, it is again sent to the production 
office where an estimator estimates the 
cost of production. The estimate sheet 
printed herewith gives some idea of just 
how the script is picked to pieces. This is 
done in conference with the director. 

Next, the estimate is sent to the execu- 
tive office with a request for an appropria- 
tion, which, unless there is some good 
reason to the contrary, is granted, and the 
production department is given authority 
to expend the amount of money appro- 
priated for this particular picture. It is 
to be noted from the estimate sheet that 
each department gets its certain allowance, 
and is notified by a copy of this estimate 
that that is a maximum allowance for this 
particular picture. If any more is needed, 
an additional appropriation from the pro- 
duction department must be secured. 

The director now takes his script to the 
specification and set man in the production 
office. Scene plots are made out for the 
entire picture. In case of special sets, 
artists make free hand drawings. If the 


picture is in a foreign atmosphere or is of 





a certain period, the script goes to the re- 
search library. ‘The librarian selects plates 
and books accurately describing the archi- 
tecture, customs and costumes of that par- 
ticular period or locality and places them 
at the disposal of the director, so that the 
sets may be accurate. 

After the scene plots are made out and 
the drawings of the special sets completed, 
the director O. K.’s each one of them and 
the production office sends them to the 
technical department with the date and 
the hour on each plot, specifying when it is 
wanted. 

In the same manner, wardrobe and prop 
plots are made out. These prop plots are 
made out in minute detail for each set, even 
down to the last lead pencil, and sent to 
the property man, who immediately checks 
up his props, notes the date and hour 
wanted and selects them from his stock, 
placing them aside for this particular pic- 
ture at the particular time wanted. 

The director then, in conference with 
the head of the casting department and 
the manager of production, casts his pic- 
ture from our stock, (we carry about 300 
actors and actresses of various types on the 
payroll and in stock at all times). The 
actors are cast for the picture, without any 
regard for alleged stars. If there is a maid 
in the picture, we insist upon her being a 
good maid. An actress who plays a maid 
in one picture may play a lead in the 
next and vice versa. 

From this point on, the director has but 
one thing to do and that is to tell his 


story. As an illustration: He has requested 
Set No. 1 for nine o’clock on Monday 
morning. We now have a night construc- 


tion crew at Universal City and Set No. 1, 
and possibly No. 2, is erected Sunday night, 
papered and painted. At_ seven-thirty 
o'clock Monday morning the prop room 
delivers on that set all the furniture and 
hand props that were called for in that 
particular set. Within half an hour the 
dressing squad, in charge of an interior 
decorator, dresses the set, an expert draper 
hangs the drapes, and a picture man hangs 
the pictures if any are called for. At eight- 
thirty the director, with his people and 
camera man, are usually on the set, and the 
head of the laboratory, who is in supreme 
command of all the camera men, O. K.’s the 

(Continued on page 168) 



































The Wild Woman of Babylon 


(Continued from page 82) 


Talmadge, and.very shocking to the con- 


ventional mind are some of the things she - 


tells you about herself. 

“Am I domestic? I am not. I can't 
cook and don’t want to, and I’m sure I 
havn’t the slightest idea on which finger 
you put your thimble when you sew. I 
don’t mean to marry for years and years, 
either,—I’m too happy as I am. 

“At home we used to play show in the 
cellar, and we made mother come as audi- 
ence, and when she didn’t like the show, 
we used to lock her in so she’d have to 
stay. It was pretty damp and cold down 
there, and mother caught rheumatism, but 
Norma and I were the actresses, so she 
stood it with fairly good grace. Sometimes 
we had a circus. Once we locked all the 
neighborhood cats and dogs into the cellar 
for the wild animals. We heard a terrible 
tumult in the night, and in the morning 
we found a dead kitten and two hadly 
mauled dogs. We were awfully sorry 
about that, because we loved animals.” 

How did Constance Talmadge, almost 
unknown, come to play the coveted part of 
the Mountain Girl. There had always been 
a suspicion in my mind that Mr. Griffith 
saw Constance and “wrote her in,” as a 
final stroke of genius. But that’s because I 
didn’t know history. It seems such a char- 
acter existed in legend or history, and the 
way Mr. Griffith happened to pick Con- 
stance was as follows: 

“T went to see Mr. Griffith in New York 
one day with Norma. Right away he ex- 
claimed, ‘The Mountain Girl!’ I was a 
bit angry and puzzled. ‘Mountain girl 


indeed!’ I glanced down at my smart 
new tailor suit, at my modish shoes and 
gloves. Then I decided it must be my 
hat,—that it probably wasn’t on straight. 
I was pretty mad, but of course I didn’t 
say anything. He kept looking at me, and 
by and by he asked us to go for a ride in 
his new car. We went, and he dashed 
around corners and across streets at a 
terrible rate. I sat with him and enjoyed 
it hugely. And when I[ laughed with joy 
when we dashed through the throngs,—two 
policemen stopped us at different times, 
he again said, “The mountain girl.’ I guess 
he was testing me out to see if I were really 
as daring as I looked. I’m glad he found 
out that I was.” 


As to Miss 'Talmadge’s early career— 

“T used to dress up in my best and go 
over to the Vitagraph studio in New York, 
where Norma was working, hoping some- 
body would see me and want me. I was lit- 
tle and skinny, and I guess I got in every- 
body’s way. But I used to dress up in all 
the different kind of rigs I could get hold 
of, dreaming of the day when some di- 
rector would point me out and say: “There’s 
the very type I’ve been looking for.’ But 
nobody did. ‘Then one day I heard them 
say they were looking for a homely, skinny 
little girl to play a bit. My vanity was all 
gone by that time. ‘Will 1 do? I asked. 
The director pulled one of my taffy-colored 
pig-tails and told me I was a bit too homely 
and too skinny, but I might try!’ Thus 
were all my dreams dispelled, ‘but thus did 
I become a motion picture actress.” 

















No matter how fast the alleged auto in front goes, the director and cameraman in the rear will be right on deck, Here 
they are filming some foolery of Kolb and Dill at Santa Barbara, Cal. Of course the “‘truck’’ behind is not seen on the screen 
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Creo, Kroxux, Ia.—Cannot understand your 
complaint concerning the manner in which Wil- 
liam S. Hart attires himself. We have always 
been under the impression that he is usually 
dressed up. As a matter of fact, in every pic- 
ture we have seen him he has been dressed to kill. 


FLossiz, Bic Sanpy, Mont.—No, thanks, don’t 
care for any homesteads this morning. If you 
don’t mind, we'll kinda 
hang on to our present situa- 
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OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 
to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 
required that you avoid questions which would call for unduly 
long answers such as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
There are hundreds of others ‘in line ” with you 
at the Questions and Answers window, so be considerate. 
This will make it both practical and pleasant to serve you 
Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. 

and address: only initials will be published if requested. If i“ <7 jj FZ) 
you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed stamped A pA] oe 
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Studio addresses 


Sign your full name 





with it and can keep the juice from squirting into 
your eyes, you get to like it. Carlyle is pro- 
nounced as it is spelled with the accent on the 
auto—that is, the Car. You're supposed to 
lawf here. 


A. B. C., SuLpHUR Sprincs, Ark.—Only the 
most important players are under contract—and 
a number of those who were snared at an early 
age at excursion rates. Theda 
Bara is entirely unmarried. 





tion. Address Marie Doro, 


Famous Players studio, New [It is the aim of this depart- 

ment to answer the same 
question but once in an issue. 
If your initials do not appear 
look for the answer to your 
questions under the name of 


York. 


Oxitve, SAN FRANcCISCO.— 
So far as we know, Carlyle 
Blackwell’s wife has never 
appeared in pictures,  al- 
though she was of the stage 
originally. 


another. 


M. N., CLEVELAND, O.—The 
reason you have not seen 
Wheeler Oakman since “The 
Ne’er-Do-Well” is because 
he has not appeared on the 
screen since. When he is 


; upon. 
seen next it will be in the 





For studio addresses con- 
sult the studio directory in 
the advertising section. 

A strict compliance with 
the rules printed at the top of 
this page will be 


“What is required of a person 
to be an actor?” We'll have 
to think this over until next 
month, Archie. 


P. J., Weston, O.—Jack 
Sherill attains his majority 
this year. We are in ignor- 
ance as to his favorite amuse- 
ment, but as a guess we 
should venture, acting. 
“Whom did he marry and 
why?” At first glance it 
seems that this is a rather 
personal query. His mar- 
riage was recently annulled. 


M. A., St. CATHERINE’s, 


insisted 








Mabel Normand comedy 
drama “Mickey,” but no one 
seems to know when it will be completed. Ed- 
ward Arnold is with Essanay in Chicago. Viola 
Dana and Mabel Taliaferro are married. Robert 
Walker is married. He was born in 1888. Some 
of the film plays Oakman has played in are 
“The Spoilers,” “The Rosary,” “Shotgun Jones” 
and “The Cycle of Fate.” 


Teppie, Larcumont, N. Y.—Couldn’t find your 
stamp, which accounts for your appearance here. 
Douglas Fairbanks has but one son. Edward 
Earle was recently married. Blanche Sweet is 
with the company which is to produce the Froh- 
man stage plays. Marguerite Clark is four feet 
ten inches small. Ethel Barrymore lives at 
Mamaroneck, when she is not in the city. 


DorotHy, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.—From your 
description, Dorothy, we should judge that the 
fruit which you saw eaten for breakfast in the 
photoplay was grapefruit. Don’t you ever see 
any of it in Australia? After you get acquainted 





OnTARIO.—Owen Moore was 
: born in Ireland but is an 
American by adoption. He is still the husband 
of Mary Pickford. We have no record of Paul 
Capellani’s matrimonial status. Conway Tearle 
is a half brother of Godfrey Tearle, the English 
actor. Valkyrien, in private life, is the Baroness 
DeWitz, a Dane, not an Austrian. Grace Dar- 
mond is not married. Her home is in Chicago. 


L. M. D., Pirtssurc, Pa—So you think the 
“silent menace” in “Pearl of the Army” is Frank 
Mayo? Well, it isn’t, as Mr. Mayo is in Califor- 
nia and “Pearl” is an Eastern production. Dor- 
othy Gish is to celebrate her nineteenth birthday 
this year. She is a big five-footer and her dis- 
placement is around 110 pounds. The bathing 
béauty in the “Broadway, Cal.” story is Myrtle 
Lind, a Keystone nymph. Send the lilies. 


CeciLeE, DatitaAs, TeEx.—Mr. Lockwood has a 
wife and child, but our information is that they 
are living apart. Address Petrova at Lasky’s, 
Niles Welch, Technicolor, Jacksonville, Fla., 
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David Powell, 22 East 33rd St., New York, Earle 
Foxe at Selznick, Olga Olonova, Eugene Strong, 
Maurice Costello and Ethel Grandin care Erbo- 
graph, 203 West 146th St., New York, and 
Geraldine Farrar, care Metropolitan Opera Co., 
New York. 


SMILING Lap, MINNEAPOLIS.—We agree that 
your introduction to PHOTOPLAY was unique. It 
isn't every "bo who gets a chance to read such 
good stuff while waiting for a hand-out. Frank 
Keenan has been in vaudeville. Glad you like 
the Props stories. So does the author. 


M. H., Borse, IpAno.—House Peters was born 
in England and was on the legitimate stage for a 
number of years before entering upon his highly 
successful screen ca- 
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M. S., NEw Yorx.—We have no knowledge of 
Helene Ziegfeld, but if she played with Tom 
Terris, she is probably in England. At any rate, 
we are fairly certain that she is no relative of 
Billie Burke. 


C. G., Torrtncton, Conn.—Broncho Billy 
wasn’t dead the last time we saw him—just a 
few weeks ago. His name is Gilbert M. Ander- 
son. Sorry, but don’t think we have time to look 
over any poetry. 


J. B., Darras, TeEx.—So you were disappointed 
when you saw Kerrigan in person because he 
had his face painted. Well, it’s too bad that 
some of our leading film players cannot be con- 
tent away from the sound of clapping hands. 
Wheeler Oakman was 








reer. =e an soporte — 
yn iliams in “The 

C. P.. COoLoRADO TO MY SCREEN FAVORITE Ne’er-Do-Well.” Billie 
Sprincs, Co.r.—Yes, it I dli h d Id Burke is scheduled to 
was Mae Murray in am not maudlin; cares have made me old. return to the legitimate 


“Sweet Kitty Bellairs.” 
If Fannie Ward is 47, 
it is news to us. We 


I have not written you and never shall. 
I’ve penned no sonnets to your hair of gold— 
Perhaps, it is not really gold at all! 


stage. Write whenever 
the spirit moves you. 


were under the im- ’ : : JENNIE, FRANKFORT, 
pression she was in I’ve mailed no quarter for your photograph ; Ky.—We were _ just 
her early teens. The , My kiddies ask them for another cause. about to tell you that 
cast for “Three of I’ve never asked for work upon your staff. Crane Wilbur was 
Many” Nina, Clara Before your postered face I never pause. single when word came 
Williams; Emil, Charles “i — : that he has married 
Gunn; Paul, George No naaeee Man” I’ve questioned for your again. The current Mrs. 
Fisher. ae, . , , Wilbur is not an ac- 
No touching gifts from me you've ever tress. 
Crio, COTTESLOE, ad : 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.— 
Most of the addresses 
you want will be found 


elsewhere in this issue. Yet I'll be frank! 





Old fogie-like, I really love my wife, 
And Blue Bird Lassie and my Buster Lad. 


You’ve taught me more 


C. C., NortH YAKIMA, 
Wasu.—Bobby Harron 
did not go with Mae 
Marsh. He is still with 








Letters sent to players of Life : Fine Arts. Harry 
in care of PHOTOPLAY Than priest or poet, prophet lips or peer; Northrup played last in 
MAGAZINE will be for- You’ve made me stronger for the common “Panthea.” Gladden 
warded to them. Her- strife: ; James, we think, is 
bert Rawlinson’s wife is In gratitude I'll ever hold you dear! with Metro. Enjoyed 
Roberta Arnold, a —Roscoe Gilmore Stott. your letter. Don’t wait 
player on the legitimate for another invitation. 
stage. 





B. H., Jamaica Priains, Mass.—Can’'t under- 
stand why you ask us for Miss Roland’s address 
when you have been corresponding with her. 
Write to Wallace Reid and his wife, care of 
Lasky studio, Los Angeles. Most of the players 
prefer not to have their home addresses made 
public. 


A. L., Wicuita, Kansas.—Not Harold Hol- 
lingsworth, but Emmanuel Turner, was cast as 
“Beauty” ‘Smythe in “The Tarantula.” Harry 
Hollingsworth was in this picture, however. He 
was Teddy Steele. 








E. H., ANN Arbor, Micuo.—You guessed wrong. 
It’s the elevator boy in our office building who 
writes the poems. Mrs. Vernon Castle is now in 
England. McClure Pictures are located in the 
McClure Building, New York City. Herbert Del- 
more was the doctor in “Broken Chains.” Niles 
ie Nooo will be 29 this year. Write early and 
oiten. 





Harry, Cuicaco.—Edwin McKim was a direc- 
tor for Lubin but his present address is unknown 
to us. 





Mape.Line, New York City.—Claire Whitney 
and Stuart Holmes are not married. Harold 
Lockwood and May Allison are with Metro in 
Los Angeles. Edna Mayo and Teddy Sampson 
are in your city, but at this writing are not 
affiliated with any companv. 





A. B., RicuHarpton, N. D.—Don’t think Francis 
Ford and Grace Cunard are engaged, as the 
former recently remarried his former wife and 
the latter recently married Joe Magore. Cleo 
Madison is not with any company at present. 
Tom Chatterton’s photograph was printed in this 

magazine not so long ago. Send fifteen cents 
and get one. 


M. E. L., DENverR, Coto.—Ethel Fleming is the 
wife of William Courtleigh, Jr. Dustin Farnum ~ 
is now with Fox Film Corporation in Los 
Angeles. 

S. B., Wasuincton, D. C.—Earle Foxe has ° 
been jumping about from company to company 
since he left Lasky. His address is in care of 
the Dramatic Mirror, New York City. 


M. L. N., Datras, Tex.—The Fox pictures 
which have featured Theda Bara are: “A Fool 
There Was,” - “The Devil’s Daughter,” “Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” “The Clemenceau Case, 
“Kreutzer Sonata, ” “The Serpent,” “Gold and the 
Woman,” “The Galley Slave,” “Carmen,” 
“Destruction,” “The Two Orphans,” ———” “Rast 
Lynn,” “The Eternal Sappho,” “Under Two 
Flags,” “Her Double Life,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“The Vixen,” and “The Darling of Paris.” 


Nina, WorcestTER, Mass.—Sorry, but it’s con- 
trary to our constitution and by-laws to give out 
information or advice as to employment. 
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OU’VE had an exhausting day. Your face is tired and 
drawn, color has fled. The bell rings! How can you 











N meet company? Wait! Apinch of Pompeian MASSAGE 
XG Cream rubbed in, then rubbed out again. What a transforma- 
In tion! Out has come the grime. Gone the faded, aged look. 
N Your cheeks glow with a fresh, healthy color that is entirely 
\ yourown. Admiration greets you—you are young in looks and in spirits. 
\\ ° 

» Pompeian ream 
< 

mn Jars, 50c, 75c and $1, at the stores 

\ For Dry Skins the above treatment should be followed with a touch 
i of Pompeian NIGHT Cream, the soft, soothing face cream that yields 
iN such wonderful results’ when used faithfully every night! Motorist 
\ tubes, 25c. Jars 35c and 75c. 


For Dandruff—Pompeian HAIR Mas- 
sage, aclear amber liquid that is a delight to 
use and so beneficial! 25c, 50c and $1. bottles. 
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R. J. W., Cuarceston, W. Va.—Annette Kel- 
lerman is none other than Mrs. Sullivan in 
private life. It is probable that she will be in 
another picture. Winifred Kingston was born 
in 1884. 


J. C. M., New Yorx City.—Hard luck, old top, 
but-all the people you ask about are married— 
Charles Ray, William Desmond, Olga Petrova and 
Mary Pickford. Sorry to disappoint you again, 
but so far as we know they are all well satisfied 
with their respective selections. Olga Petrova 
and Louise Glaum aren’t telling us how far back 
their birth year dates. 





M. M. G., PortLanp, OreE.—Whoever told you 
that Marguerite Clark is in New York most of 
the time knows what he is talking about, for 
she is with the Famous Players in New York 
City. Most motion picture people are glad to 
get words of praise and a majority of them 
answer all the letters that they receive. 


P. R. A., Burrato, N. Y.—Here is the data you 
want about Marguerite Clark. She isn’t married, 
is four feet ten inches tall, has hazel eyes and 
brown hair and was 29 on Washington’s birthday. 
Or was it thirty? 


B. A., Provipence, R. I.—Pauline Frederick 
was born in Boston. It is true that she has been 
married. Sure, we think she will send you her 
photo if you ask for it. 





M. K. O., AtLantic, lowa.—Anita Stewart is a 
member of the eastern Vitagraph Company, lo- 
cated at East Fifteenth and Locust Sts., Brook- 
lyn. Any mail will reach her there. Theda 
Bara’s address is in care of the Fox Film 
Corporation, Fort Lee, N. J., Clara Kimball 
Young with her own company and Mary Pick- 
ford ditto. 


T. A., RensseLaer, N. Y.—Jean Southern is 
associated with Art Dramas. “Whoso Taketh a 
Wife” is one of her recent picture vehicles. 





E. H., Datton, Ga.—The Signal Film Com- 
pany is a branch of the Mutual Film Corporation 
and is located in Los Angeles, Cal. Theodosia 
Goodman is the name by which Theda Bara was 
formerly known. 





S. E. M., Passaic, N. J.—Blanche Payson is 
no less than six feet three inches_tall. There 
are any number of tall brunettes on the screen: 
Gail Kane, Theda Bara, Virginia Pearson and a 
great many others. Marin Sais is still with 
Kalem and is working in the California studio 
of that company. Irene Castle measures five feet, 
six inches. Glad you like so many things in 
PHOoTOPLAY and we hope the “Peggy Roche” 
stories will interest you as much as “The Glory 
Road” did. 


E. F. B., San Antonio, Texas.—You lose. 
Niles Welsh did play with Mary Miles Minter 
in “Emmy of Stork’s Nest,” a Metro picture made 
something over a year ago. Violet de Biccari 
is the little girl you refer to in “The Unwelcome 
Mother.” There has never been a Mary Miles 
Minter cover on PuHotopLay, but we will do the 
best we can about getting one for you. The 
cast of “Always in the Way” follows: Dorothy 
North, Mary Miles Minter; Dorothy at the age 
of four, Ethelmary Oakland; Winiford North, 
Lowell Sherman; Mrs. Helen Stillwell, Edna 
Holland; May Stillwell, Mabel Green; Alan 
Stillwell, Harold Meltzer; Rev. Goodwin, Arthur 
Evers; Mrs. Goodwin, Charlotte Shelby; John 
Armstrong, Hal Clarendon. 
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(Continued on page 156) 


V. B. C., BrrmincHam, ALta.—Richard Travers 
was recently married for the second time. Ad- 
dress Bill Desmond at Culver City, Cal. Give 
you a list of all the handsome actors, Miss 

; My word, you don’t expect much, 
do you? Can you imagine what would happen 
to us if we omitted one? 


_ W._R., Hamixton, Ontarto.—Dustin Farnum 
is with the Fox Film Corporation in Los Angeles. 
His mail will reach him there. Until recently 


he was with Morosco. He, his director and his. 


leading lady, Miss Kingston, all moved over to 
Camp Fox at the same time. 


CuNARD-REID ADMIRER, DaLton, Ga.—Grace 
Cunard wrote and is playing a lead in “The 
Purple Mask,” a serial being made at Universal 
City. Miss Cunard was born in 1891. 


Peccy, WuInpsor, Ont.—Bertha Kalich was 
born in Germany in 1877. Her husband, Kenneth 
Hunter, is also with Fox. He has appeared in 
“Ambition” and “Daredevil Kate.” Don’t know 
how old Annette Kellerman is—somewhere 
around thirty. 


A. S., PHrLape_pHiA, Pa.—Your letter was one 
of the most delightful that has ever been re- 
ceived in this department. All of the “Beauty 
and Brains” girls did not elect to become screen 
actresses. Some of them returned home and 
others are now connected with studios in New 
York or Los Angeles. 


H. L. C., Marton, Onto.—Yes, “An Alien” is 
quite worthy of being seen twice. Blanche 
Schwed was little Rosa in this picture and Jack 
Nelson was the younger brother, Phil Griswold. 
Well, we won't tell Alice Brady what you said 
about her, although it was not in the least un- 
complimentary. Actresses like to have their 
personalities admired as well as their complex- 
ions or their eyebrows. We know that Geraldine 
would be flattered to be called “a good scout.” 


B. W., Brooxtyn, N. Y.—You who have “never 
before written either to answer men or actor 
men,” welcome to our circle. Harrison Ford 
has recently graduated from the legitimate stage 
—that’s why you haven’t seen him in pictures 
before. He is now playing at Universal City. 


Littte Coox, CLtinton, Mo.—Your menu looks 
great—on paper—and if it tastes as good as it 
reads, you are some cook. Here are the married 
couples featured in the “Who’s Married to Who” 
articles which ran in PHotopLay in 1915: Gypsy 
Abbott and Henry King; Gerda Holmes and 
Rapley Holmes; Marguerite Snow and James 
Cruze; Lois Weber and Phillips Smalley; Mary 
Pickford and Owen Moore; Alice Joyce and Tom 
Moore; Mabel Trunelle and Herbert Prior; 
Lolita Robertson and Max Figman; Bliss Mil- 
ford and Harry Beaumont; Bessie Barriscale and 
Howard Hickman; Dorothy Davenport and Wal- 
lace Reid; Margarita Fischer and Harry Pol- 
lard; Louise Huff and Edgar Jones; Bryant 
Washburn and Mabel Forrest; Ethyl Cooke and 
Harry Benham; Hobart Bosworth and Adele 
Farrington; Mae Hotely and Arthur Hoteling; 
Winifred Greenwood and George .Field; Mr. and 
Mrs. William Betchel; Margaret Thompson and 
Eugene Allen; Stella Razetto and Edward J. Le 
Saint ; Edith Bostwick and J. Farrell MacDonald; 
Clara Lambert and James Daly; Gene Gauntier 
and Jack Clark. Edith Stroud. Anderson and 
Clarence Elmert are the married couple whose 
pictures appear on page 94 of the April, 1915; 
PHOTOPLAY. 
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REVOLUTION 


New Machines for Half the Former Price 






At the very height of its success, The Oliver Typewriter Company again upsets the 


typewriter industry. 
others to follow. 
expensive ways of selling typewriters. 


A company strong enough, large enough and brave 
enough to do a big, startling thing like this, deserves 
aheariag. The full facts are set forth in our amazing 
exposure, entitled ‘‘ The High Cost of Typewriters — 
The Reason and Th: Remedy.’’ One copy will be 
miiled to you if you send us the coupon below. 


HOW WE DO IT 


Henceforth The Oliver Typewriter Company will 
maintain no expensive sales force of 15,000 salesmen 
and agents. Henceforth it will pay no high rents in 
50 cities. ‘There will be no idle stocks. 


You, Mr. User, will deal direct now with the actual 
manufacturer. No middlemen—no useless tolls. We 
end the waste and give you the savings. You get the 
$51 by being your own salesman. And we gain 
economies for ourselves, too. So it isn’t philanthropy. 
Just the new efficient way of doing business to meet 
present day economic changes. 


Note this fact carefully. We offer the identical 
Oliver Nine— the latest model — brand new, for $49, 
the exact one which was $100 until March Ist. 


THE LATEST MODEL 


Do not confuse this offer of the Oliver Typewriter 
Company itself of a brand new latest model Nine with 
offers of second-hand or rebuilt machines. 
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| Over 600;000 Sold 





Just as it did in 1896, when it introduced visible writing and forced all 
Now this powerful Company—world wide in influence—calls a halt to old 
It frees buyers of a wasteful burden. 


This is the first time in history that a new, standard 

- $100 typewriter has been offered for $49. We do not 

offer a substitute model, cheaper, different or rebuilt. 

Read all the secret facts in our document, entitled 

‘*The High Cost of Typewriters — The Reason and 

The Remedy.’’ ‘The coupon below mailed today 
will bring you one copy. 


SAVE $51 


This Oliver Nine is a 20-year development. It is 
the finest, costliest, most successful typewriter we ever 
built. It is yours for 10 cents per day in monthly 
payments of $3.00. Everyone can own a typewriter 
now. Will any sane person ever again pay $100 for 
a standard typewriter when the Standard Visible Oliver 
Nine sells for $49? 


Send today for your copy of our book and further 
You’ll be surprised. 


details. 










No money down—no C. 0. D. After you read 
our book you may ask for an Oliver for five days’ 
free trial. Be your own salesman, Save yourself 
$51. You decide in the privacy of your own office 
or home, as you use the Oliver. Then if you want 
to own an Oliver you may pay at the rate of 10 cents per day. 


Mail the coupon now for “The High Cost of Typewriters — 
The Reason and the Remedy.”’ It rips off the mask. Cut the 
Coupon out now. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1475 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL, 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CoO., 
1475 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book — 
The High Cost of Typewriters— The Reason and The Remedy,"* 
de luxe catalogs and further information. 
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Street Address........... 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 145) 


Morey and Anders Randolf. A successful 
man of affairs in America, with a pretty 
wife and two adorable children, is sent to 
London to investigate his firm’s foreign 
trade, and there, at an’evening party, meets 
the wife of the Spanish Ambassador. Her 
life is murky with the quintessence of 
Latin suspicion, for her husband is jealous 
and abusive. It is quite natural that she 
should expand the first flash of physical 
attraction between herself and the Ameri- 
can to something broader and deeper. He 
becomes her confidante and when he falls, 
falls hard. She proposes an elopement ; he 
consents—having first returned to America, 
only to fly back—and writes his wife that 
he has discovered the ultimate happiness 
outside his home. So with the Spanish 
woman he crosses the English Channel. 
Here comes the bit of antisepsis which put 
the play by the censors: he opens his 
watch, and in the case she sees the photo- 
graph of his wife and children. She 
refuses to consummate or continue their 
unsanctioned alliance, for she did not 
know that he was a married man. This bit 
of smug unlikelihood may be pardoned for 
the story’s general excellence. She _ be- 
comes a sister of charity—he goes to 
Africa. The wife and children, on the 
advice of her father, follow him, with no 
bitterness, as far as Marseilles. There the 
children are taken ill, and it is of course 
the Spanish sister who is sent to nurse 
them. The little girl recovers; the boy 
pines for his father. The nurse sends for 
him, and eventually is the instrument 
mending the broken home. No woman on 
the screen looks more like a Spanish lady 
than Alice Joyce. Her suave, reposeful 
beauty appears to grow more effective each 
season. It is a joy to see such men as 
Morey, who plays Bradley, the truant hus- 
band; and Anders Randolph, the Spanish 
Ambassador. 


finishes absurdly. 


“The Glory of Yolanda” starts well, but 
When will authors and 
directors realize that there may be human 
beings even in Russia? 


“Arsene Lupin” is a careful and gener- 
ally swift moving film replica of the 
French play produced a number of years 
ago. It has its monotonous moments, but 
these are discounted by the piece as a 
whole, and by the efficiency of the leading 
performer, Earle Williams. 

“Kitty Mackay,” an enduring vitaliza- 
tion of a Scotch comedy by Catherine 
Chisholm Cushing, a vogue a season or 
two ago, features Lillian Walker. 


“CYNE of Many,” an interesting and 

carefully made production, is marred 
by an improbable story. Frances Nelson 
and Niles Welch play the principal parts. 


ARAH BERNHARDT?’S activities are 

endurable as Gibraltar and dependable 
as the procession of the seasons. The 
Immortelle’s latest enchaining of public 
attention is a film entitled “Mothers of 
France,” issued with the sanction and said 
to have been made under the supervision of 
the French government. It is more like a 
panorama of war from the home angle, 
and while possessing little definite story, 
really retains interest through a showing 
of many interesting things connected with 
the war behind the lines. Despite her lack 
of a leg, Mme. Bernhardt is an untram- 
meled lead, even appearing on battle fields 
during—or so we are told by the awed 
press agent—action. If you see this pic- 
ture you will note that the actress does not 
move from place to place while she is 
under your eyes. She may have to. cross 
the room, but she crosses it while the 
camera is directing your attention to some- 
thing else. 





DON’T 


MISS 


THIS! 





In June PHOTOPLAY 
(on sale May 1) 


“The Deader” 
A Great New Story of the Sea 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
Illustrated by R. F. James 
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= Rex Theatre, Spokane, Wash. Pop. 115,000 Yale Theatre, Bartlesville, Okla. Pop. 6,181 = 
_ Theatr d St Making — 
_ Theatres and Stores g 
= ° Regardless of = 
Z arge a © rornts— : : 
= Population = 
= Theatres, stores, stands, hotels, etc.,in the biggest cities and smallest towns = 
= both, are making $2.00 to $15.00 clear profit daily from the Butter-Kist Pop = 
= Corn Machine. Just what every business needs to =| 
= meet the rising expenses and leave a handsome = 
= profit in the bank. =: 
= Occupies only 5 sq. ft. of floor space—little more = 
=  thanachair. Plenty of room in any spare space. Pays = 
= 233% per cent on investment. Draws people from = 
= blocks around. Increases theatre attendance, store = 
= sales, etc. Actual records from scores of opera- = 
= _ tions to prove it. -: 
= POP CORN MACHINE : 
= Self-Operating, Requires No Extra Help Or Stock = 
= Investment Ee 
= We’ll send signed evidence that men in your = 
= business are earning $600 to $3,120 a year Ne? = 
= Profit from this great invention. No other makes = 
= Butter-Kist Pop Corn with the toasty flavor— = 
= advertised to millions of magazine readers at our ee eee 
= expense. Over 60,000,000 packages sold last year. H 

= HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 

= Send For All the Proof | 559-575 Van Buren Street, 

= Our free book ‘‘The Little Gold Mine’’ gives \ Indianapolis, Ind. 
= actual sales records, easy terms that let you pay 

= from your Butter-Kist profits, photos and full de- ob 0 ae & ee aoe aoe 
= tails. Get this book at once and corner the Butter- { book of facts, “The Little Gold Mine,”’ tree. 

ae Kist business in your neighborhood. Send the { 

= coupon today. It’s free! Name «...-- -----------+ -- +002 eonnne =n 22-2 enon meee 
=| HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. ees ee 
=| 559-575 Van Buren St. Indianapolis, Ind { ere eene, we Meee 
SAMMNUNNNINSNNNULUSNULUUNUGIENUNSU00NOLUUOUCUUQ0NU00040000000008000050000000000000000000000000000000000000000000R00NHILNIIII =| ------ ~----- ------ ------ ----2- ---20- non eee enn n= 
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(Continued from page 152) 


N. H. D., Monrreat, Canapa.—The scenario 
contest closed Dec. 31, 1916, and it would be 
manifestly unfair to accept any entries at this 
time. Obviously, we could do nothing with them. 


Bitty, Rocuester, N. Y.—Should advise you 
to make application to some New York film com- 
pany. We cannot aid you in obtaining a posi- 
tion. 


R. B., New York City.—The battle scenes in 
“Civilization” were taken in the vicinity of Los 
Angeles. The capital scene was constructed 
especially for this picture at Inceville, near Santa 
Monica, Cal. Helen Tracey was Lady Capulet 
in the Fox version of “Romeo and Juliet.” “In- 
tolerance” is’ perhaps the lengthiest moving pic- 
ture play. 


I. T. A., Osstninc, N. Y.—What, you back 
here again? Well, come as often as you like. 
Carmel Myers is 17 years old and is now a full 
fledged leading woman with Fine Arts. Mrs. 
Douglas Fairbanks was Miss Betty Sully before 
her marriage. Phillips Smalley, Lois Weber and 
Mary MacLaren had the leading roles in “Idle 
Wives.” 


E. H., Fort Wort, ry you haven't heard 
it before, you will be glad to hear that Anita 
Stewart and Earle Williams are to play together 
again. That answers one of your questions, 
doesn’t it? Conway Tearle, we understand, is 
still married. Alma Reuben was the beautiful 
Spanish girl in “The Half Breed.” Why don’t 
you write Miss Glaum herself and tell her what’s 
the matter with the way she wears her hair? 


SHERRILL ADMIRER, APPLE CREEK, O.—Emma 
Calve never played before the camera that we 


know of. The “Then I'll Come Back to You” cast 
follows: Barbara Allison, Alice Brady; Steve 
O’Mara, Jack Sherrill; Caleb Hunter, Eric Blind; 
Archie Wickersham, Leo Gordon; Harrigan, 
George Kline; Miriam, Marie Wells; Little 
Steve, Ted Dean. 


P, F, ApMrrEeR, GARDEN City, L. I.—No trouble 
at all. Glad to have done it. Miss Frederick’s 
former husband’s name was Andrews and he was 
an architect. 


H. A., Fericiry, O.—Perhaps illness has pre- 
vented Cleo Ridgely from answering your letter. 
She has been very ill for several months and 
may be compelled to retire from the screen. 


S. D. Boosters, Puitip, S. D.—You should 
worry about blizzards as long as you get your 
PHOTOPLAY on time! That was a blonde wig 
that Edith Storey wore in “The Island of Re- 
generation.” J. P. McGowan is the husband of 
Helen Holmes and that is his right name. It 
was Lillian Gish in “The Birth of a Nation.” 
George Ovey was born in 1884. Producers claim 
there is no demand for Western pictures at pres- 
ent, but Bill Hart keeps marching on. Wm. 
Farnum starred in “The Nigger,” Kathlyn Wil- 
liams and Wheeler Oakman in “The Rosary.” 
Mary Pickford owns her own company so we 
can’t give you her salary, and wouldn’t if we 
could. Would keep it ourselves. Lillian Gish 
is not married. Charles Richman is. Is that all? 


D. F., Newport, Arx.—Sorry to have dis- 
couraged you, but we’d do it again. Harold 
Lockwood played with Mary Pickford in “Tess.” 
Marie Doro is 34 years old and Blanche Sweet is 
22. Elliott Dexter is Miss Doro’s husband. He 
was the artist in “American Beauty.” Betty 


Nansen has gone back to Denmark to fight for 
her country. 
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Bas, WILLIAMSPORT, Pa.—What a wonderful 
guesser. Yes, we are young and extremely good 
looking. It was only yesterday that our young- 


est grandchild, who is studying for the pulpit, 
commented on our looks. Pronounce it Bah-rah 
with the accent on the Bah. We have no record 
of Mr. Robson. Thanks for your kind sympathy. 
It makes our rocky pathway so much easier to 
have people pity us. 


Epitu, St. Lours.—Darwin Karr does not claim 
any relationship to Francis Bushman. He is no 
longer with Essanay. Nell Craig has no sister 
with that company. Address Carlyle Blackwell 
at World, Ft. Lee, N. J. Outside scenes are taken 
in California all the year round. It’s not so cold 
there as in St. Louis. 
EILEEN, Forp City, Ont., CANADA.—You are 
right about Mary Pickford in everything except 


her eyes. They are blue. She has no children. 
The doctor in “The Foolish Virgin” was Paul 
Capellani. The only reason our own picture is 


not printed in the magazine is our friendship for 
the picture stars. They’d all die of envy, once 
they saw it. 


C. Mc., TAMpa, Fra.—Yes, Wilfred Lucas and 
Mabel Normand played together in the old Bio- 
graph days. The last we saw of Clara Joel she 
was playing with John Mason in “Common Clay.” 


Moore Fan, Cuicaco.—You were evidently 
misinformed about the report of a divorce. 


F. L., Cuicaco.—Pleased indeed to introduce 
you to Miss Barriscale. Bessie, meet Frank. 


Frank, this is Bessie. Now that you have met 
her, you may write her care of Thomas H. 
Ince, Culver City, California. 


M. D., Be_tevue, Tex.—Accept our assurance 
that Mr. Chaplin walks just like anyone else in 
good health and in possession of all 'ocomdtion 
faculties. Theda Bara has no husband. Don’t 
understand your flashlight question. Shoot again. 


Fripay, STEVENS Portnt, Wis.—You wouldn’t 
have much trouble pronouncing it if you knew it 
was spelled M-a-h-l-o-n, would you? May-lon, 
with the accent on the May. Olga Petrova would 
probably write you if your letter were sufficiently 


interesting. Nothing like trying it anyhow. Ad- 
dress her care Lasky. 
M. H., JEANERETTE, La—Try it again and 


segregate your sure-enough questions from the 
others. . Meanwhile, you might grieve a bit over 
Tom Moore, for he is married. Alice Joyce is 
Mrs. Tom Moore, Mary Pickford is Mrs. Owen 
Moore, Matt Moore is unmarried and Joe Moore 
is married to Grace Cunard. Crane Wilbur’s 
hair is not red. 


ELEANOR, BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—You overwhelm 
us with your praise; yet it listens well to us. 
Do it some more; we’re only human. No, “The 
Birth of a Nation” is not to be withdrawn. 
Your comment on the individual companies is 
timely, but all of the players haven’t been stung 
by the company bug. In a comparatively short 
time there will be mighty few of them, in our 
judgment. 


E. R., Grass Vatitey, Cat.—We have seen 
handsomer men than Tom Mix, but he’s the best 
looking man of that name we have ever known. 
Yes, he’s married. Thomas Meighan was John 
Hale in_“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” 
George Probert was the Grand Duke in “The 
King’s Game.” Pearl is still with Pathe. Thanks 
for your good wishes.: 
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Why Not Turn Nerve Exhaustion 
Into Healthy Vim and Vigor 


With a perfect nervous system men and 
women might go on indefinitely, for the 
power of resistance lies not alone in the 
muscles, but also in the nerves. 

Unfortunately, however, Nature failed 
to provide for 
the abnormal 
strain of mod- 
ern business 
and social life 
and the nerve 
cells soon give 
way. Then the 
whole system 
is affected for 
the nerves 
play a most 
important 
part in the 
proper func- 
tions of ¢he 
heart, brain, stomach, lungs and other organs 
of the body. When the nerves are deranged, 
the digestive organs are impaired; the blood 
is impoverished; insomnia comes on apace 
and a general nervous break-down follows. 


A Combined Nerve and 
Tissue Food is Needed 


Men and women in all walks of active life 
who feel cross, nervous, irritable—from no 


apparent cause Mi 
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—need a mild 
tonic and seda- 
tive that will 
soothe and 
strengthen the 
shattered 
nerves, aid the 
digestion and 
build up the 
wasted tissues. 
Narcotics are 
not only of no 
value in such 
cases, but are 
positively dan- 
gerous. They make an over-draft on nerve. 
energy and continually demand. increased 
doses which endanger the action of the heart. 
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_Pabst Extract is an Ideal 
Remedy for Nervousness 











It is a perfect tonic and nerve food, made 
from choicest hops and barley malt, forti- 
fied with calcium hypophosphite and iron 
pyrophosphate. The lupulin of hops has 
a soothing effect on the nerves. It quiets 
and strengthens them, and insures quiet, 
peaceful sleep which is so essential in over- 
coming nervousness. Hops also have an 
excellent tonic value and stimulate the 


digestive fluids. This prepares the way 
furnished by 
ANAT 
Pabst Extract, || | 
| 
and invigor- 
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for the proper reception of tissue nourish- 
the rich extract 
The “Best” | 


ment which is 
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of barley malt. | | 
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ates all the 
vital forces. 
Gives bodily 
vigor and 
strengthensthe Ne 
mental power. #384 |E 

It is not only is 3 
effective in 

cases of extreme nervousness, but is also 
recommended for dyspepsia, insomnia, 
overwork, anaemia, old age, motherhood 
and for convalescents. 







































































Any Druggist Will Supply You 
Order a Dozen Bottles Today 


y Ta | 











And be sure to specify Pabst 
Extract—The ‘“‘Best™ Tonic. 
Give it a fair trial. 
Take a wineglassful 
before each meal 
and at bedtime— 
do this for two 
or three weeks and 
you ll be more than 
pleased with the re- 
sults obtained. 












Write for free booklet explaining all 
the uses and benefits of Pabst Extract. 


PABST EXTRACT CO., Milwaukee 
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ScHooterrt, Pittsspurc, Kan.—There is no 
legislation which provides that one must finish 
high school before entering the movies, but it’s 


a pretty good idea to do just that. Baby Marie 
Osborn is in her sixth year. Grace Cunard is 
now playing in “The Purple Mask.” She is 26. 


C. S., Brooktyn.—Delighted to be of service, 
but after reading over your letter very care- 
fully, we fail to “discern any questions. Dandy 
letter though. We like to get that kind. We 
always send them in to the boss, so he'll know 
we deserve the raise he is just about to give us 
—maybe. Suppose you have learned that George 
Walsh’s long hair is no more. 


E. T., Atpert Lea, Minn.—The youngest act- 
ress who is really entitled to that honor is Baby 
Marie Osborn, though there are many children 
who would dispute her claims. Harold Lock- 
wood is thirty. Write him at 1329 Gordon St., 
Hollywood, Cal., and get a photograph. 


E. K., Los ANGELEs, 
next celebrate her natal day on July 20. 
writing, D. W. Griffith is in New York. 


Cat.—Theda Bara will 
At this 


Rosemary, Aton, Itt.—John Emerson is the 
right name of John Emerson. At least we never 
knew him to bear another patronymic. 


Lota, BeEAuMoNntT, TeEx.—You sort of swamp 
us with your questions. Right off the bat, how- 
ever, we like magnolias; also Theda. Kathleen 
isn’t telling. “Personality” and _ photographic 
qualities are what count. The Fairbanks twins 
are on the stage. 


B. C. S., Puitaperpn1a, Pa.—Miss Hackett 
was the wife of the late Arthur Johnson. An- 
tonio Moreno is not married. Try and see if 
he wont send you one. You're the patient little 
girl, Betty, and we’re sorry we kept you waiting. 


Moo-v Fan, Battie Creek, Micu.—Got it 
twisted. It’s a him and he’s really and truly not 
blind. His name is Frankie Carpenter. 


R. C., Sautt Ste. Marie, Ont.—Oh, well, 
we're too modest to admit it, but then it’s nice 
to be told we are. We'll tell the editor what you 
said about Elliott Dexter. Barrymore is on the 
stage. Um um, you’re wrong, that was Adda 
Gleason in “The Voice in the Fog.” Mae Mur- 
rays husband is not a movie actor. You know 
some actresses—if they’re young and pretty— 
never get any older than 29. Some never reach 21. 


J. P., Sautt Ste. Marie, Ont.—Another girl 
from the Soo! Maybe we did, June, anyway, 
we'll print your complaint. Here’s what Miss 
Ontario says: “Tom Forman was the leading 
man with Blanche Sweet in ‘Public Opinion’— 
the drug clerk was J. Parks Jones.” Weil, he 
ought to have been one with that name. S’bliged 
—if we were wrong. 

E. T., Curcaco, Irt.—Look on page 56 of 
December Photoplay. J. Warren Kerrigan was 
born in Louisville, Ky., in 1889. Married? 
Nope. Brothers and sisters? Yep. 


_ R. F., Curcaco, Inr.—“*The Heart of a Fool” 
is not a Vitagraph. 


M. S., CoLtumpta, 
guerite had a sister. 


S. C.—Didn’t know Mar- 

Shirley Mason is “about 
18.” Peari White is 28. Grace Cunard admits 
to 26. No bother. Billie Burke’s maid in Peggy 
was Nona Thomas. Mae Murray swears she’s 
only 20. Yes, Blanche has. That’s right, always 
read the best department first. Thanks. 
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R. M. S., SavANNAH, Ga.—Gertrude Robinson 
is with American. Valli Valli is on the stage. 
She’s 35 and her last film was “The Turmoil.” 
Marshal Neilan is with Lasky. He was married. 


R. M., Fort Rouce, Winnipec, Can.—Harri- 
son is so shy about his age. He just wont tell. 
He’s with Universal now. Address Universal 
City, California. Yessir, Grace really did go and 
marry Joe Moore. 


B. D., St. AtBans, Vt.—We apologize for that 
mistake. We'll refer your suggestion to the big 
chief. Here goes for that list: Jessie Lewis 
played the role of Fifine in “The Dark Silence.” 
Paul Capellani was the doctor. Clifford Gray 
was the heroine’s brother in “The Heart of a. 
Hero.” Don’t know where the film was taken. 
In “Anton the Terrible’ Edythe Chapman was 
the lady who croaked herself. Don’t know about 
Harrison Ford’s role. See studio directory for 
that Boston question. Viola Dana is with Metro 
and Tom Moore with Lasky. Have to pass No. 6 
—the cast doesn’t show whether Dick was a 
dominie or not, nor who played the cripple. 
Blanche Sweet at present is loafing. Eight— 
we can and will some time. Mary Charleston is 
with Essanay. Mary Mac Laren is with Uni- 
versal, but not with the Smalleys. Never heard 
of a little Castle. Mrs. Vernon has just signed 
up with a new company. Yes, Cleo did. Jack 
Pickford is with Famous. Fourteen — don’t 
know. ’Gene is on the stage. Edna Mayo is at 
liberty. Whew! Now will Beatrice be good? 


M. E. T., Toronto, ore we never had 
one. Don’t know why not. Maybe we shall some 
day. Why don’t you write acy? We pass 
on these  why-don’t-the-wedding-bells-ring-out 
questions. You’re as good a guesser as we are. 
We shouldn’t mind giving June one good smack 
too. 


June, Cuicaco Heicuts, Itt.—Here y’are, 
June: The Shine Girl, Gladys HUHulette; the 
judge, Wayne Arey; the wife, Kathryn Adams; 
the child, Ethel Mary Oakland; the old gentle- 
man, G. H. Gilmore. 

M. S., Granp Rapips, Micu.—John Bowers 
and Tom Forman are still free. Don’t know 
their ages. Yep, usually a quarter, and usually 
they’ll answer. i 





B. B. Asuvitte, N. C.—Louise Huff’s next re- 
lease will be with House Peters in “The Lone- 
some Chap” on May 3. ’Gainst the rules to print 
that query of yours about “Dixie.” 


A. G., Butte, Mont.—Cleo Madison is lead 
in “Trey o’ Hearts.” 


BENEDICKTA, MitcHett, S. D.—Anita Loos is 
with Artcraft. Richard hasn’t appeared since. 
He’s bashful about his age. 


Biiure C. and Tommy T., Batu, N. Y.—Aw, 
we’d have known you're girls without your tell- 
ing. Yes, William Courtleigh, Jr., is married, 
and to Ethel Fleming. Lillian Lorraine is still 
shy a husband. William Courtleigh, Sr., is 48. 
Richard Johnson played Joe Welcher in “Neal of 
the Navy.” MHe’s with Balboa now. 


F. D., Mitterton, N. Y.—Try Keystone, Los 
Angeles. 

A. M. H., Haverrorp, Pa.—Conway Tearle is 
married. The lady is Mrs. Menges Corwin-Hill. 


J. N. C., Matanzas, Cusa.—No, we haven’t it. 
Sorry. 
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Flat Belcher Ring 
No.1. Solid gold mount- 


ing. Eight claw design 
with flat wide band. Almost 


@ carat, guaranteed gen- 
uine Tifnite Gem. rice 
$12.75; galy $3.00 upon ar- 
rival. Balance $3 p 


er 
month. Can be returned at 
our expense within 10 days. 
Ladies’ Ring 
No. 2. Solid gold Tiffany 
mounting. Has a guaran- 
teed genuine Tifnite Gem 
almost acaratinsize. Price 
$12.25; only $3.00 upon ar- 
rival. Balance $3 per 
month. Can be returned at 
our expense within 10 days. 


Tooth Belcher Ring 

No.3. Solid gold,six-prong 
tooth momnEng,, Guaran- 
teed genuine Tifnite Gem 
almost acaratin size. Price 
$12.25; only $3.00 upon ar- 
rival. Balance 3 per 
month. Can be returned at 
our expense wi 10 days. 


Ladies’ LaValliere 
No, 4. Solid gold through- 
out. Chain 15 inches long. 
One-half carat guerantess 
enuine Tifnite Gem artis- 
ically mounted in genuine 
latest style Black ename!cir- 
cle. Price $14.25; only $3 
upon arrival. Balance 
per month. Can be i 
turned at our expense wi 
0 days. 


in 1 
Scarf Pin 

No. 5. Solid gold through- 
out. A beautiful open circle 
mounting. Half carat guar- 
anteed Tifnite Gem. Price 
$12.25; only $3.00 upon ar- 
rival. Balance $3 per 
month. Can be returned at 
our expense in 10 days. 

















Here is the most amazingly liberal offer ever made on wonderful gems. To quickly introduce 
into every locality our beautiful TIFNITE GEMS—which in appearance and by every test are 
so much like a diamond that even an expert can hardly tell the difference—we wili absolutely 
and positively send them out FREE and on trial for 10 days’ wear. But only 10,000 will be 
shipped on this plan. To take advantage of it, you must act quickly. 

Send the coupon NOW! Send no money, Tell us which item you prefer—Ring, Pin or 
LaValliere. We'll send your selection at once. After you see the beautiful, dazzling gem and 
the handsome solid gold mounting—after you have carefully made an examination and decided 
that you like it—if you believe you have a wonderful bargain and want to keep it, you may pay 
for same in small easy payments as described in this advertisement. If, however, you can tella 
TIFNITE GEM from a genuine diamond, or for any reason you do not wish it, return at our 


 TIFNITE GEMS 222.02 


MOUNTINGS 
are recognized as the closest thing to a diamond ever discovered. In fact, it requires an expert 
to distinguish between them. 


n appearance, a Tifnite and a diamond are as alike as two 
peas. TIFNITE GEMS have the wounderful pure 

white color of diamonds of the first water, the dazzling 
fire, brilliancy, cut and polish. They stand every 
diamond test—fire, acid and diamond file. The mount- 
ings are exclusively fashioned in latest designs—and 
guaranteed solid gold. 


Send No Money— 
Send No References © 


Just send coupon. You do not obligate yourself in 
any way. The coupon—only the coupon—brings you any 
of the ——— beautiful pieces shown and described yf 
here. If you want ring, state whether ladies’ or Rand 
gentlemen’s, be sure to enclose strip of paper show- 
ing exact finger measurement as explained above. 

Send coupon now and get a TIF NITE GEM on 
this liberal offer. Wear it for 10 days on trial. wT 
Allsetin latest style solid gold mountings. Then 
decide whether you want to keepitornot Send 
for yours now—today—sure, 

















° ° To get the right size 
In Ordering Rings 73.0" cot a Strip of 
heavy paper so that the ends exactly meet when 
drawn tightly around the second joint of finger on 
which you want to wearthe ring. Be careful that 
the measuring paper fits snugly without ever "ep 
ping, and measure at the second joint. Send 
strip of paper to us with order coupon. 


FREE Trial Coupon 


THE TIFNITE GEM CO. 
McNally Bidg., Dept. 126 , Chicago, Il. 


y 4 Send me......++seeeeeeeesNO......0N 10 days’ a 
(In ordering ring, be sure to enclose size as described above). 
If satisfactory, I agree to pay $3.00 upon arrival, and 
balance at rate of $3.00 per month, If not satisfactory, 
I will return same within ten days. 


Rand McNally Bidg., 






Dept. 126 Chicago, Il. 


Address......+ cawes benesidnene eeee 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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HeEIMSTEIN, Hampton, Va.—Herbert Rawlin- 
son is with Universal. “Thinking” what Arnold 
Daly is going to do, is wasting thoughts. He's 
the only one who knows and he probably won't 
tell. True Boardman is married. 

G. G., Epmonton, Atta.—Barbara Tennant 
was “The Marked Woman.” Don’t know where 
it was taken. 


H. T., Stoux City, Ia—Ralph Kellard played 
lead in “Pearl of the Army.” 





SUNSHINE CLUB, CLEVELAND, O.—You’re right 
—Antonio Moreno is engaged to Edith Storey. 
He was born in Madrid, in 1888. Educated in 
Spain and New York City. Came to the little 
U. S. A. when he was 14. Has played with Mrs. 
Carter, Tyrone Power, Constance Collier, Wil- 
ton Lackaye and William Hawtrey. Joined Vita- 
graph in 1914. Has appeared in “Island of Re- 
generation,” “Dust of Egypt,” “Price for Folly,” 
“Kennedy Square,” “Night of the Wedding,” 
“Old Flute Player,” “The Supreme. Temptation,” 
“The Shop Girl,” and “The Tarantula.” He likes 
riding, yachting, tennis and golf. Arthur Ashley 
is still on earth. 


A. W., Cincinnati, O.—Geraldine’s father’s 
name was Farrar: she was christened Geral- 
dine and her husband's honest-to-goodness mon- 
iker is Lou-Tellegen. Easy when you know how 
to understand it. We have a hunch that Theda 
is very much Yankee in spite of press agents’ 
talk about “foreign accent. She lives in New 
York. Shsh! Fannie Ward is 42. Don't know 
about Vivian. That last question is very per- 
sonal, but we'll tell you confidentially that we 
are. Do you win? 

Ave Were SuHIpprer, PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— 
Quit your spoofing. We're taller than that and 
about ten years younger. So you'd better quit 
“conjuring.” There are lots of ’em we wouldn't 
put on our chif. if they mailed them free and 
were autographed. Marguerite Clark answers 
letters and don’t think we wouldn't pay a quarter 
for one of her pictures. We never experienced 
any great difficulty in lamping Peggy Hyland. 
William E. Shay can be reached at the Fox 
studios, Fort Lee, N. J. How can we send it 
to your friend when you don’t give her name? 
Better ask Annette. We never heard of any. 
We'll tell the editor what you said. 


B. H., Detrroit.—The last we heard of Earle 
Foxe he was with Selznick. “Panthea’’ was his 
last film. 


B. B. IL, Eucene, Orecon.—Ethel Fleming 
didn’t play with William Courtleigh, Jr., in 
“Neal of the Navy.” 


L. M. H., Granp Rapips, Mic 
B. Walthall was at one time on "the stage. 
Doesn't appear in_ pictures. Anna May Walt- 
hall is a sister. She has dark brown eyes and 
hair and has been three or four years in film- 
land. We have never seen her picture in a 
magazine. Ellis Paul and Mary McAlister are 
the two youngsters in “Little Shoes.” Harold 
Lockwood is married. 





JouiE, San Francisco, Catitr.—’Lo, Jolie. 
How ’yare? Raving never makes us _ sore. 
We're used to it. But we can’t speak Spanish 
so we might get peeved if you _used much more 
of it. Marshall Neilan is directing. David 
Powell is at liberty just now. Yes, you’re a 
wonder. Eighteen, pretty (sure you are) and 


yet don’t want to be a movie actress! Don’t 
believe yuh. 





“CATERPILLAR,” New York City.—Lyllian 
Leighton is with Lasky. Careless Caterpillar! 
Send fifteen cents and get another. All right, 
c’mon back. 


HELENA F., ScHeNectapy, N. Y.—Wellington 
Playter played both parts. Virginia Norden was 
the mother in “The Combat.” Tyrone Power 
played opposite Edna Mayo in “Aristocracy.” 
Miss Mersereau’s address is Universal, Fort Lee, 
N. J. Yes, you asked plenty—you see, you're 
only one in a big crowd who all want to be 
answered right away, immediately, at once or 
a little quicker than that if not sooner. See? 


L. H. G., Brooktyn, N. Y.—Mary Fuller is 
with Famous Players. Her home address used 
to be Iroquois hotel, New York City. Might 
try that. She’s bashful about those age and 
marriage questions. Norma Talmadge was born 
in the skeeter state—New Jersey. Now with 
Selznick. Valeska’s birthday is a deep dark 
secret. 


A. D. L., Cuicaco.—We’re genuinely sorry 
not to be able to answer that one question es- 
pecially when it’s asked in such an interesting 
and sincere way. But we haven’t a line of in- 
formation on the gentleman with the uncanny 
attraction. 


Teppy, Lone IsLtanp City, N. Y.—Don’t be 
so bashful. They pay us an enormous ‘salary 
just to answer questions—at least the big boss 
thinks it’s tremendous. So do we—not. Elsie 
Esmond played opposite Thurlaw Bergen in 
“The City”; James Hall opposite Julia Dean in 
“The Ransom’; Nona Thomas opposite W. S. 
Hart in “An Apostle of Vengeance”; Eugene 
Ormonde opposite Bertha Kalish in “Slander” ; 
Wilniuth Merkyle opposite Virginia Pearson in 
“Blazing Love’; Henri Bergman opposite Emily 
Stevens in “The House of Tears’; Walter 
Hitchcock opposite Emmy Wehlen in “Her 
Reckoning”; no one played opposite Mary Mc- 
Laren in “Shoes”; John Bowers played opposite 
poem Donnelly in “Madame X.”; and George 

Larkin opposite Fritzie Brunette in “Unto Those 
Who Sin.” That’s all! 





B. B., CHatranooca, Trenn.—She’s still a 
anale Pearl. Address is Pathe, “Jersey City, 


B. C., Rocnuester, N. Y.—Weight before 
beauty? Constance Talmadge is five feet and 
a half tall and weighs 120 pounds. Dorothy 
Dalton carries 127 pounds and is five feet 
three—ain’t she the chunky little kid? Harry 
Myers’ address is Screen Club, New York. 
Harry says it’s 190 pounds. Don’t know about 
the others. Now, you and sister quit scrapping. 


H. R., Des Moines, Ia.—We agree with you 
about some of those you slam but then we 
wouldn’t dare say so right out loud. J. W. John- 
ston’s address is Screen Club, New York. That’s 
the best we can do. Harry Ham _ played with 
Elsie Janis. Lorraine Frost is with Metro. Sure, 
we'll say yes. Of course we don’t like to con- 
tradict Harold about what he ought to know 
more about than we do, but we feel pretty sure 
he’s made a mistake when he says he isn’t 
married. We aren’t bald and maybe if you write 
to the companies that made those pictures, they'll 
send you stills. We have no info. on Fayette 
Perry. Come again. 


F. S., Newark, N. J.—Good looking film folk 
usually don’t object to giving their pictures. 
Write Miss Talmadge care Lewis Selznick, 126 
West Forty-sixth street, New York, N. Y. 
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\ het ive Keen Your 
Ice for 30. DEVE 
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“Vl Save You % of It 


Let me put. a White Frost Refri rigerator i in your home on 30 days’ trial. 


I’ll pay the freight. Write and get my catalog. I sell the only round, 
white enameled refrigerator on earth. Made of zinc coated steel, soldered 
i TO air-tight. Lasts a lifetime. Insulated with granulatedcork. Noiseless ‘doors and 


covers. Revolving shelves—nickel trimmings. Move-easy casters, Improved 
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crystal glass water cooler with removable top. Write for catalog and factory-to-you 


t price. Cash or easy payments. Yours truly, H. L. SMITH, Pres. 
riger. a 0 White Frost Refrigerator Co., 580 N. Mechanic St, Jackson, Mich. 
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Genuine Oak 
« “1 have had my watch just in Golden 
One Customer Writes: PA nw mbm pont ~ 
inspector says its the best time keeper on the road. Please find enclosed Finish 





my last monthly payment of $1.00.’ We have thousands of such letters 
on file from satisfied customers, who have bought from us on 


| Save 1/3 On This 
30 Days Trial Fxprees Faia ‘|| Solid Comfort Rocker 


You take no chances with me. I am ‘Square Deal’’ Miller and I trust 





‘ # Our Rocker No. 166Z2055. Equipped with yielding 
a oe sceler tadiom te ae en ee i springs. Comfortable and well upholstered in a 
Watches Guaranteed for 25 Years i] dependable grade of artificial black leather. A 
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live or what your i your income might be, you can now own the finest of watches, 
a beautiful diamond or any rare jewelry and never miss the money. 


Catalog FREE cen mai'you Pree and postpaid the 


most beautiful catalog of its kind ne printed. I want you to have this 


offered you by 
REFERENCES DEMANDED e - 
My Se will surely suit iat You get — — - #3 The Book of Furniture Bargains 
COMME the seme kind of credit you get from i] Surprising money-saving prices on everything 
& cher? £2 yous qreme = No mates wees yee af you need in furniture, Send post card for it today. F REE 
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RED PLUG ¥ 
‘PREVENTS ° 
SLIPPING 






The heel that provides protection, comfort and long 
wear, but has no holes to track mud and dirt— Ask 


for the heel with the Red Plug. 
Obtainable in all sizes — black, white or tan. 5Oc attached— all Dealers. 


° Tally-ho quality, sent for 30c (el here 50c). 
2 P acks Playing Car ds Spring Step, 105 Federal Street, Boston 
; We: a 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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FANNETTE, Brooktyn, N. Y.—Here are the 
films W.S. Hart has appeared in: “The Bargain,” 
“The Darkening Trail,’ “Keno Bates, Liar,” 
“On the Night Stage,” “The Disciple,” ‘The 
Primal Lure,” “Hell’s Hinges,” “Between Men,” 
“The Aryan,” “The Apostle of Vengeance,” 
“The Captive God,” “The Patriot,” “The Return 
of Draw Egan,” and “Truthful Tulliver.” 


E. R. B., Crarksvi_tte, Tenn.—Dorothy Dav- 
enport gets her pay check from Universal. 


A. G., Macon, Ga.—Yup, you're right. Edwin 
August is with Amalgamated Photo Play Service 
and Irving Cummings is with Fox. 


F. A., Camsripce City, Inp.—Why don't you 
write Mr. Sears and tell him you wish he'd do a 
little more heroing and less villaining. Don’t 
forget to tell him you think he’s so fine looking. 
It always cheers the poor dears. He was born 
in San Antonio, Texas, and has been on the 
stage since 1909. He began filluming in 1914. 


It will be 
Will be- 
been in 
“The 


Dot, Lowett, Mass.—Howdy, Dot. 
called the Warren Kerrigan Company. 
gin this month, at Los Angeles. He's 
vaudeville. Lockwood and Reid are in 
Squaw Man’s Son.” Goo’by, Dot. 

F. T., Kansas City, Mo.—Marie Dressler is 
still in pictures. With World. 





Just Naomi, Rocuester, N. Y.—We’re pretty 
fierce as a rule, but we'll try and not scare you— 
seeing this is an introduction. Pleezedtomeetcha. 
Thanks for the compliment. “Ponies” are the 
littlest chorus girls in musical shows and are 
used as a foreground for the more stately show 


girls. Bobby Harron has played opposite Dor 
othy Gish. Some of the Beauties and Brains are 
doing screen work. Adele De Garde is with 
Vitagraph. 

M. M. C., Freeport, L. I1.—‘*Rebecca of Sun- 
nybrook Farm.” Can’t answer No. 2 for sure, 
though Anita might. Mae Murray was born 
May 9, 1896. Yes, Jack Pickford’s eyes are 
brown. Harold Hollacher is the youngster’s 
name. Ever hear of a bird in a gilded cage? 


Thanks for your greetings. 


W. T., SmitHtown’ Branco, L. I.—Pat 
O'Malley was king in “The King of the Wire.” 
Have no cast of the other film. 


G. M. G., Lawrence, Mass.—Cast of “Youth's 
Endearing Charm” is Mary Wade, Mary Miles 
Minter; Harry Disbrow, Wallace McDonald; 
John Disbrow, Harry Von Meter; Mrs. Disbrow, 
Gertrude Le Brandt; Joe Jenkins, Alfred Fer- 


guson; Mrs. Jenkins, Bessie Banks; George 
Horton, Harry Clark; Maud Horton, Margaret 
Nichols. Cast of “Dulcie’s Adventure”: Dulcie, 


Mary Miles Minter; Aunt Emmie, Bessie Banks; 
Aunt Netta, Marie Van Tassell; Jonas Spencer, 
Harry Von Meter; Harry, Alan Forrest. F. X. 
B. and B. B. are NOT engaged. How could they 
be? Francis is married and has shown he 
doesn’t believe in race suicide. J. Kaufman is a 
director with Artcraft. Mae Marsh is neither 
engaged nor married. 


CC. SS. Mrnneaporis, Minn.—Lucille Lee 
Stewart is at liberty; Miriam Cooper is with 
Fox, Los Angeles; Naomi Childers is with 


Vitagraph; Eddie Lyons and Christie Webster 
with Essanay. 


L. M., Tucson, Ariz.—Sorry, we have no in- 
formation on those two questions. And they 
came way from Arizona too! 
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Louise, Newport, R. I.—William Courtleigh, 
Jr., is the “handsome fellow” you name. The 
pretty girl with the dark eyes you mention is not 
Mabel Normand. 





E. M., New Yorx Citry.—Here’s a secret. It 
was never our ambition either. It was wished 
on us when we weren't looking. Shirley Moore 
and Anita Stewart are both with Vitagraph. 
Mary Pickford is in her twenties. Maybe Fannie 
is older than 40. Ladies usually don't exag- 
gerate on that subject. Neither do we. But 
don’t ask us our age. That’s one question we 
don’t have to look up, but we aren't giving it 


out. Being an Answer Man adds years to one’s 
real age. 


FarRAR FIEND, Keranc.—Eddie Polo has ap- 
peared in other Universal films than “The Broken 
Coin.” No record of your second query. Our 
lavender hero was with-Essanay before honoring 
Metro. 


Mp.—Anita 


E. E., BALtTiIMoreE, Stewart and 
Lucille Lee Stewart are sisters. Glad we can 
answer you when you thank us so nicely. We 
won't quarrel over Anita. 

M. H., Winnetak, I_t.—Write Metro for a 
picture of Harold Lockwood. May Allison is 


not married. 


M. G. S., Mircuerr, S. D.—Carlyle Black- 
well’s address is World, Fort Lee, N. J. 


“RAINBOW, SAVANNA, ILL.—Florence Lawrence 
is no longer on the screen. She’s married. So 
is Jack Mulhall. Yale Boss is 16 or 17. Glad 
we're the only magazine you like. Of course, 
we're too modest to say why. 

SoutH Pasapena, CaL.— 
minor characters in 


Miss’ INQUISITIVE, 
We have no_ record of 
“Hearts Adrift.” Marshall Neilan’s sweetheart 
in “Madame Butterfly” was Jane Hall. Address 
Famous Players. Ella Hall played lead in “Little 
Eve Edgarton.’”’ Address Universal. Louella 
Maxam was with Mack Swain in “His Bitter 
Pill.” Address Keystone. Mrs. Flo Ziegfeld 
was Ethel Burke until she decided “Billie” 
sounded cuter. 


F. K., Puesto, Coro.—Have no record of him. 
Tom and Ruth Chatterton are not related. Tom’s 
address is American Film Company. 


D. K. S., New York, City.—‘Under Two 
Flags." Dorothy and Adele are related. 

S. M., Necauneze, Micu.—William Court- 
leigh, Jr.'s, picture appeared in March, 1917, 
Puotopiay, Creighton Hale’s in March, 1916; 


Darmond on page 83 of “Stars of the 
Jean Sothern played Myra in “The 


Grace 
Photoplay.” 


Mysteries of Myra.” Howard Estabrook was 
Dr. Alden. 
D. V. G., SoutH Pasapena, Car.—Address 


Myrtle Gonzales at Universal City, Calif. Lois 
Weber still is in pictures. We have no cast of 
“Evangeline.” 

M. F., Sourn Pasapena, Cat.—We have no 
record of your query. 

O. H. E., Inpianapotis, Inp.—We have no 
record of your first question. Darwin Karr is 
playing opposite Ethel Grandin. Kathlyn Wil- 
liams is with Morosco. You probably can get a 
picture of Bill Farnum from Fox.  Rockliffe 
Fellows is with World. 
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The Charm Eyebrows 





A guaranteed pure and harmless preparation 
that has passed the famous Westfield standard 
of Professor Allyn. It nourishes in a natural 
manner the eyebrows and eyelashes, mak- 
ing them thick, long and silky, thus giving 
depth and soulful expression to the eyes. 

















of Beautiful a 


Nothing can surpass the loveliness of luxuriant eyebrows and 
long, sweeping lashes. They transform the plain face to one 
full of expression and attractiveness. If Nature has neglected 
yours, thendoas thousands of society women and actresses have 
done to add charm to their eyes and beauty to their face, use 


Sarvcio-Sie 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4008-20 Indiana Ave., Chicago 


Every mail brings testimonials as to the 
efficacy of LASH-BROW-INE. We guar- 
antee it to do just as we claim. Sold in two 
sizes — 25c and 50c. Send coin for size you wish 
and we will mail LASH-BROW-INE and our 
Beauty Book prepaid in plain, sealed cover. 


Send your order to 


















































TRAITS of the leading 
Mme. Petrova Henry B. Walthall Douglas Fairbanks 
Post Office Box 49 New York City 
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Geraldine Farrar Says: 


"*T have used Kosmeo Cream and Powder, also your 
Skin Food for many years, and like them very much.” 





Cream and Powder 


are used by thousands of the world’s 
most beautiful women, to keep the 
skin clear, fresh and velvety. Kosmeo 
\ Powder adheres well and is invisible. 
i Three shades — flesh, white and bru- 
nette. Price 50 cents at dealers or 
/ by mail postpaid. 

of Kosmeo Cream and 


| Free Samples Kosmeo Face Powder 


with 40-page book, ‘‘Aids to Beauty,’’ mailed 

free if you enclose 4 cents for postage. 

Mrs. Gervaise Graham 
32 W. Illinois St., Chicago 











Screen Celebrities, each 
4x8 inches. Just the 
Gnas atte Kellermann Anita Stewart William Farnum 
Wallace Reid Pearl White Marguerite Clark 
Writers! 
I can sell your MSS. or help you to make 


Beautiful Sepia AUTO- 
thing to decorate your 
room or den. Mailed any- 
WON TOs 6:0 060006606 +60:0 00 
Clara Kimball Young Theda Bara Blanche Sweet 
Dorothy Gish Wn. S. Hart Geraldine Farrar 
——-—and 32 Others 
them salable. Rejected scenarios often make 
good stories. Submit them to me. 
I have a ready market for Short Stories, 


GRAPHED PANEL POR- 
Francis X. Bushman Pauline Frederick Mary Pickford 
W. D. MOLYNEAUX 
Novelettes, Serials and Dramatie MSS. 
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$300,000 worth used every month in U. S. A, 
Write Me Today for Particulars. Wide Experience. 
Please enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope with letters of inquiry. 


(Broker tn Mi »- WILCK, 1478 Broadway, N. Y. 
roker in 





Five-Pass., 34.7 H.P. 
82x31-2 


Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it out 
of your commissions on sales, my 
ments a 

h Cars 





Delco tention Blect: tn, & Ltg. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Fi scntng iil. 








Everybody Enjoys Canoeing 


Grown-ups and young folks—everybody likes the delightful pastime of canoeing: of gliding tte A over e 
the water in a beautiful, graceful ‘‘Old Town Canoe.”’ Easy to paddle, easy to manage, an ‘‘Old Town 


nishes healthful, invigorating sport that is a supreme pleasure. 
ship—$34 up—from dealer or factory. 


Old Sown Canoes 





Write for catalog. 4,000 canoes ready to 


» OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 2- 


Old Town, Maine, U. S. A, 





” tur- “< 


665 Main Street “> 


<ome £9 
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FACEH POW DER. 
Tall and beautiful of face, the Duchess of 
Gordon held sway at the court of George III. 
Freeman's for 30 years has held its sway among 


women of taste. Does not rub off. All tints, a¢ ail 
toilet counters. Write for free sample. 


THE FREEMAN PERFUME CO. 
Dept . 101 




















KENNEBEC CANOES 


give more real pleasure at less cost than most any- 
thing else in the world. Send for our Free 1917 
Canoe Book. Address, Kennebec Boat & Canoe 
Co., 24 R. R. Square, Waterville, Maine. 














Learn to Play Piano Well 
LEARN TO PLAY BY NOTE 


—in belo own home. We'll teach you to 
play re company after a few lessons 
at small cost. 


Our method is that of the 
great masters of Europe. Write for 
present special low terms. 


APOLLO INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
270_Milwaukee St., MILWAUKEE, Wis, __ 
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Write Now Get this money. saving camera 


catalog Now. Every- _ 
thing in cameras, lenses, kodaks, -_ 
tA photo accessories at lowest prices. 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL — 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
WRITE FoR CATALOG No. 252 
DAVID STERN COMPANY 


Business Since 1885 


1047 Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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L. P. C., New York City.—Sorry, we don’t give 
home addresses when they are with film com- 
panies. She’s still Miss Bara. We think she 
is too. 





Rosetta, Jersey City, N. J.—Gladden James 
has never gladdened the pages of PuHotTopLay 
with his happy countenance. Maybe he will 
some day. Don’t lose hope. 





U-13, Brncuamron, N. Y.—H. B. Warner’s 
first name is Henry. We think he’s a cracker- 
jack. He’s been in Puotopray. Look up your 
back numbers. 





J. S., Kansas City, Kas.—Those are two 
posers to slam at us in your first letter. You 
could guess nearer than a poor question: besieged 
man could. Write Marguerite for a “real pic- 
ture.” We don’t give home addresses, so send 
it to Famous Players, N. Y. She earns enough 
to afford a secretary, but don’t believe she has 
one. Mary Pickford is with Artcraft, New York 
City. We haven’t the September, 1915, number, 
but have March, 1916. Blanche Sweet is on the 
cover of the April, 1915, number. Same to 
you, J 





F. M., Inp1anaApotis, Inp.—H. B. Walthall is 
a southerner. He played two roles in “The 
Truant Soul.” It is done by dividing the film 
and after taking the scenes down one half, the 
same actor in the opposite role appears on the 
other half. By careful calculation the action 
appears on the finished film to have taken place 
at the same time. 





V. A. St. Pavt, Minn.—Walthall and Bara 
are both Americans. Yes, Wally is a blond— 
the dear boy. Mae and Marguerite Marsh are 
sisters. Likewise Norma and Constance Tal- 
madge. Don’t know how you could reach your 
namesake. 





Mass. — His 
-Soon. Fair- 
It’s pleasant to get 


TRIANGLE-BoosTER, LAWRENCE, 
real name is Robert House Peters. 
banks has quit Fine Arts. 
such praise. 





Potty Peppers, BoonvitteE, Mo. — Rhea 
Mitchell is with American. You got Billy Jacobs 
under the wrong roof. Niles Welch played op- 
posite Marguerite Clark in “Miss George Wash- 
ington.” You bet we're glad you used the type-~ 
writer. We haven’t had time to see “The Lass” 
yet. Bye bye. 





DaneEseE-20, New StTRAITSVILLE, O.—I read ex- 
cerpts from your letter to our art director. You 
know suggestions are always welcomed, even 
though they may not lead to direct results. But 
we did NOT read him what you said about us. 
Instead, we hurried over to a mirror, lamped 
our unbeautiful countenance and decided that 
even if our map never will be compared to that 
of sweet Harold Lockwood, or lovely Francis X., 
it surely isn’t “old and fat and 72” as you 
suggest. Harry Hilliard Smith was born on 
Wednesday, October 24, 1886, at Cincinnati, O. 
Educated at Miami Medical College. Is ‘five 
feet, eleven inches—170 pounds—light brown 
hair, brown eyes. On stage nine years. Not 
married. Played with Universal and Fox. 





L. C. pe G., Waynessoro, Va.—Where do you 
get that venerable stuff? And why so afraid of 
us? No, you aren’t too tall to register, and 
there’s no age limit if you’ve got the ability. 
You seem to have some pretty good ideas about 
acting but it’s a different proposition putting 
them into effect. We'll have to read “Susan 
Lenox.” 
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H. B. T., Greenssporo, N. C.—“The Great 
Secret” has been released. Millicent Fisher 
isn’t in the cast. 

L. W. H., Wartersury CentER, Vt.—You'll 


find a picture of Ann Pennington in a bathing 
suit in July, 1916, PHoropray. Here's the cast 
of “Heart of a Hero”: Nathan Hale, Robert 
Warwick; Col. Knowlton, Alec B. Francis; Guy 
Fitzroy, George McQuarrie; Tom Adams, Clif- 
ford Gray; Cunningham, Henry West; Thomas 
Jefferson, Charles Jackson; Alice Adams, Gail 
Kane; Widow Chichester, Clara Whipple; Amy 
Brandon, Mildred Havens. Don’t know a thing 
about your fellow townsman. 


M. F., New York City.—Ethel Grandin is 
married. Was born in 1896. June Caprice is 
18—five feet one inch tall. Ella Hall is 21. 


D. W., Bronx, N. Y.—The only 
we can give are Harry Hilliard, 
Lou-Tellegen, April 28. 





birthdays 
October 24; 


A CorNSTALK, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND.— 
Petrova has no children. Don’t know her birth- 


day. We’re shy on Harry Morey’s matrimonial 
data. Baby Jack Curtis is no relation to Pauline 
Frederick. No information at hand on ques- 
tions 5 and 6. Pauline is not married now. 


William Courtleigh, Jr., and Wheeler Oakman 
are not the same. Isn’t it terrible to be able to 
see Petrova pictures only once in three months? 
Why don’t you write to her producers? Why 
the “cornstalk” when you’ve got such a pretty 
name? 


WHIMSICAL DREAMER OF DREAMS, 
BpuRG, Pa—The “sweet little Jap-American 
chap” was not given in the cast. Master Harold 
Hollacher was the “Hulda from Holland” young- 
ster. Lucille Lee Stewart is Anitas_ sister. 
Here is your marriage directory: Henry Walt- 
hall, yes; Earl Williams, no; Crane Wilbur, yes; 


GREENS- 


Jack Pickford, no; J. Warren Kerrigan, no; 
William S. Hart, no; Carlyle Blackwell, yes; 
“Handsome Harold Lockwood,” yes; Theda 


Bara, no. Winifred Greenwood, Lottie Briscoe, 
Florence Lawrence, Florence Hackett and Matt 
Moore are at liberty at the time this is being 
written. Ed Coxen is with Selig. Now for the 
Pickford eye color directory: Jack, brown; 
Lottie, brown; Mary, blue. We know but we 
wont tell. 


“Noppy,”’ MeELBourNE, AvuUSTRALIA. — What 
keeps our poor old head from aching is getting 
interesting letters from the Never-Never land 
(isn’t that what they call it?). First, let’s shake 
hands over Bill Hart. We agree on the other 
gentlemen, too. A Yankee quarter is practically 
the same as an English shilling. Two dimes 
and one nickel make a quarter, so you see a 
nickel is tuppenny-ha’penny and a dime is—well, 
it’s two nickels. “Poor Little Peppina” was 
filmed around New York City. That was a pri- 
vate residence. Your admiration for Americans 
is reciprocated and we get lots of our advanced 
ideas from your continent. Come again. 


Jutta W., Satem, W. Va.—We have no record 
of Bertha Phillip. Jack Kerrigan used to live 
somewhere in Indiana. Marguerite is very much 
Yankee. Florence La Badie is still with Than- 
houser. Don’t know Theda’s age. Francis X. 
Bushman is married, but not to a dancer. 


J. M., Oaxtanp, Catir.—Don’t know whether 
Mr. Love is married or single. He might write. 
Why not try? Florence La Badie is with 
Thanhouser. 





What specialists 
about cutting ~ 








Don't cut the cu- 
ticle. Cutting 
leaves a rough, 
ragged edge— 
makes hangnatls, 
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The new way to 
manicure. Read 
how easily you can 
have lovely, well- 
kept nails. 


Shoemaker, the famous skin specialist, says : 
‘*Some persons are so obtuse to the beauty of 
the delicate edge of skin at the base of the nail 
that they actually ¢rim it away, leaving an ugly, 
red rim like the edge of an inflamed eyelid.’’ 


Over and over other specialists repeat the advice: “Under 
no circumstances should scissors or knife touch the cuticle.”’ 


To meet the need for a harn:less Cuticle Remover, the 
Cutex formula has been especially worked out. Cutex does 
away with cutting, makes it possible for you to keep a per- 
fect cuticle and shapely nails. 


Surplus cuticle vanishes at once! 


Open the Cutex package and you will find orange stick 
and absorbent cotton. Wrap cotton around the end of the stick 
and dip it into the Cutex bottle. Then gently work the stick 
around the base of the nail, pushing back the cuticle. Wipe 
off the dead surplus skin and rinse the hands in clear water. 


Even one application makes a wonderful improvement. 
After using it a few times, even where the cuticle has been 
mutilated and broken by cutting, Cutex restores the firm, 
smooth outline at the base of the nail; gives your nails the 
lovely finish that everyone admires. 


Learn what it means to you—start today 


Ask for Cutex, the new Cuticle Remover, wherever toilet 
preparations are sold. Cutex comes in 50c and $1.00 bottles. 
Introductory size, 25c. Cutex Nail White, the Cream which 
removes discolorations from underneath the nails, is only 25c. 
Cutex Nail Polish in cake, paste, powder or liquid form is 
also 25c. If your favorite shop has not yet secured a stock, 
write direct. 


Send for a complete midget manicure set 


Send 14c for a complete Midget Manicure Set—enough for 
at least six applications. Contains Cutex, the Cuticle 
Remover, Cutex Nail White, Cutex Nail Cake, Cutex Polish- 
ing Paste and Cutex Cuticle Comfort, evenincluding cotton, 
orange stick and emery boards. 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 303 9 West Broadway New York 
If you live in Canada, send 14¢ to McLean, Benn & 


Nelson, Ltd., Dept. 303, 489 St. Paul St. West, Montreal, 
for your sample set and get Canadian prices. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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1 JEWE: So'sizs: 
16 Size, 
| f will pass Rall- 
road inspection 


a= TERMS 
AS LOW AS——~> 


WatchPrices“DowntoBedRock”| 


Our prices on high-grade, Watches are | 

always the lowest, while values are tep-acte, 

Send for Watch and Diamond Catalog and 1 

posted about Watches betsse you purchase. - : 

Catalog illustrates and describes all the oom P 

models Elgin Waltham, illinois Bemecen, end i 7 , 
ig, 21, 23 Jewels, adjusted to .. 70 

ature, at LY and itions. You 4 bot i = ’ 

to take any one ial make when you buy of Xe § 

for we heve all the best for you to select ison, : 

and you judge tor urself after you see and ex- 

— the watches om by Wz 

the factory edt further guaranteed b me pWe make <= “ ; 
any necessary repairs accident, ce , fora 
Seriod of tne years from date of purchase. 











. SEND FOR CATALOG and see 
spiemende the splendid Diamond Rings 
‘VVER S5OGrFES we are selling on credit terms 
as low as $2.60 a month; Diamond La Vallieres as low as $1 a month; 
Diamond Ear Screws, Studs, t - Pins, at $2 a month; all mount- 
ings solid gold or platinum. W rist watches at $1.50 a month. Any- 
thing you select will be sent ak by us. yeu examine the ar- 
ticle right in your own hands. If satisf » pay one-fifth vot 
the purchase price and keep it, balance divi "into eight equal 
amounts, yable monthly. If not what you wish, return at our 
expense. * You ou are under no obligation. Send for Catalog today. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The National Credit Jewelers 


Dept.N.502. 100 to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Illinois 
(Established 1858) Storesin: Chicago : Pittsburgh : St.Louis : Omaha 
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Play This Saxophone 
= While You Pay 










Get this Saxophone on 10 geve, free trial. Thenif you 
decide to buy, pay only a few dollars @ month. 


# The House of Wurliltzer i is now making a direct money 
2 caving offer to you. All fines of instruments. We supply 
th S. Government, ew 194 page catalog free 
This Saxophone is a special value, and sent you ons remark- 
maarkable offer. Generous allowance on old instruments. 





this instrument ten days free, Learn how easy i 
‘Tey thi a Saxophone. Get — + special offer ” " 


by Write Today S22 tox, £0: the sys! book: 


page 6 catalog too, if you wish it. bes 





Ve send us your name and 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Compan 


AY 


‘Det 8535,—E. 4th St, Cincinnati, Ohio—S. Wabash Ave, "Chicago, iL 


TRY ABOTTLE OF 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE GO! 


SALAD aia 


MAYONNAISE OF 
SURPASSING DELICIOUSNESS 
AT ALL GROCERS 


10 Days Free Trial 








In Two Years (2722.20.28 


complete, and thorong 
school course that you can finish in two years. Meets all 
p~ entrance requirements. Prepared by leading members 


of the faculties of universities and academies. 


Write for booklet. Send your name and address for our booklet 
and full particulars. No obligations whatever. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P1535, Chicago, U.S. A. 


‘A High School Course | 
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L. R., Oaxrann, Carir.—‘Enoch Arden” 
(Biograph), Enoch, Wilfred Lucas; Philip, 
Frank Grandon. “Enoch Arden” (Mutual), 
Enoch, Alfred Paget; Philip, Wallace Reid. 
House Peters and Mabel Van Buren were leads 
in “A Girl of the Golden West,” and Wallace 
Eddinger and Florence Dagmar in “A Gentle- 
man of Leisure.” Alice Taafe was the younger 
sister in “Not My Sister.” Wilton Lackaye was 
leading man in “Trilby,” Conway Tearle in 
“Seven Sisters,”- Chester Barnett in “Marrying 
Money,” and Thomas Holding in “Sold.” Cast 
of “David Harum”: David Harum, William H 
Crane; Aunt Polly, Kate Meeks; Mary Blake, 
May Allison; John Lenox, Harold Lockwood; 
Chet Simson, Hal Clarendon; Deacon Perkins, 
Guy Nichols. Cast of “East Lynne” (Bio- 
graph): Lady Isabel, Louise Vale; Sir Francis 
Levison, Alan Hale; Archibald Carlyle, Franklin 
Ritchie; Cornelia Carlyle, Laura La Varnie; 
Richard Hare, Edward Cecil; Barbara Hare, 
Gretchen Hartman; Mother Hare, Kate Bruce; 
Afy Hallijohn, Madge Kirby; her father, Wil- 
liam J. Butler; Bethel, Hector V. Sarno. 
Blanche Sweet is not married. Thomas Meighan 
is. 





“A Bronx Grey,” New York Citry.—Mar- 
guerite Fielding was May in “The Mischief 
Maker.” Can’t answer the other question. 





Mary C. e. Cuicaco.—Theda’s birthday is 
July 20. About two years. Always with Fox. 
June Caprice is 18.’ Howard Hickman has been 
on the stage since 1898. Constance Talmadge is 
with Fine Arts and Norma Talmadge with Selz- 
nick. Fanny Ward is with Lasky. 





M. L. C., Attiance, O.—Here are the films 
Mary Pickford has appeared in: “A Good Lit- 
tle Devil,” “In the Bishop’s Carriage,” “Hearts 
Adrift,” “Tess of the Storm Country,” “The 
Eagle’s Mate,” “Such a Little Queen,” “Cin- 
derella,” “Fanchon the Cricket,” “The Dawn 
of a Tomorrow,” “Esmeralda,” “Little Pal,” 
“Rags,” “A Girl of Yesterday,” “Madame Butter- 
fly,” “The Foundling,” “Poor Little Peppina,” “The 
Eternal Grind,” “Hulda from Holland,” “Less 
than the Dust,” “The Pride of the Clan, ~ 
Awad Little Rich Girl,” “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 

arm. 





M. I., Bainsripce, O.—The best we could do 
would be to make a guess. Oh, say about 196. 
Sound about right? 





M. B., Warsaw, N. Y.—Marguerite Clark is 
with Famous Players; Mary Fuller, Lasky; 
Francis Ford, Universal; Earle Williams, Vita- 
graph; Anita Stewart, Vitagraph; Edna Mayo, 
at liberty; Frank Mayo, Balboa; Geraldine 
Farrar, Lasky. 





K. W., Attanta, Ga.—AIll right, here they are: 
Ruth Roland is with no company at present, 
address care of Balboa; James Cruze is with 
Lasky; William Russell, American; Jackie 
Saunders, Balboa; Yale Boss, at liberty; Henry 
King, Balboa; Bushman, Metro; Valeska Suratt, 
Fox; Crane Wilbur, Horsley ; Blanche Walsh, 
on stage; Marjorie Daw, Lasky; Cleo Ridgely, at 
liberty ; Irving Cummings, Fox; Beverly Bayne, 
Metro; William Garwood, Universal. 





A. N. S., Wiixkes-Barre, Pa.—W. S. Hart is 
with Ince. He was born December 6, 1874. 
Think he would. 





J. B., Los Anceres, Catir.—Paul Willis is 
with Metro, in your town. No, it’s durned hard 
work. 
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Tue D. Sisters, Brooktyn, N. Y.—Quit your 
scrapping. Still, it’s over a good thing. As 
you'll probably get this number first, you might 
whisper to Frances (bet she’s seven years 
younger and that’s why you boss her around) 
that there is a Mrs. David Powell. Same to 
you and lots of ’em. 


A 


Sau Good-bue t 


VALKYRIE 


ea 25¢ 
R. McK., Covincton, Ky.—We managed to 


keep cool all through your letter. Mary Pick- 
ford has been on the stage since she was a kid. 
You'll have to ask her about Christmas. She 
never told us. 


ON ANAND a EAN A 


G. P., Passaic, N. J—We have no record of 
who played the role of Kaiser. Glad you called 
down Mr. Johnson. These here editors need it 
once in a while. You see he never reads what 
we write, so it’s safe to say that. And to think 
that he would say such things about Crane 
Wilbur or Pearl White, the dears! Isn’t it just 
too provoking? 


IWANOTATON SI AW ABTAT OTT LES AES 


moze 


CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLARS 


Good looking, serviceable and offering a real 
economy. Stitched edge and dull linen effect. 
Better than merely “linen.” Proof against the 
crocking velvet collar, rain, snow and perspiration. 


TN oe oe oe Zs 


M. C., Leacue City, Tex.—It’s too bad, but 
we haven’t a word of information on “the 
cutest little girl in pictures.” 


GERALD, ALBANY, N. Y.—Russell Bassett was 


the man. Instantly cleanable—on or of f—with 


a ‘a bit of soap and a damp cloth. 
A. W., OAKLAND, Catir.—Wallace Reid will 
probably not appear with Cleo Ridgely any more. 
Well, we fooled you, here’s the answer to that 
other question: “The Prison Without Walls,” 
with Wallace Reid and Myrtle Stedman, and 
“The Squaw Man’s Son,” Reid and Stedman. 
Outsiders are allowed to make suggestions and 
if accepted they are paid for them. 


Every accepted style, half sizes, 25c each —at 
your dealers or by mail. State your style and size, 
Descriptive booklet on request. 


ee ae 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY 
725 Broadway NEW YORK @U POND 


397g NoVae MOVL2 RIVZ2 DAD NDAD TO Ta > WIAD IAAI MS "49 NIA DOO? AI WOW. 


SAIN 05 


DRI EY RWWA WANDA WTA ANWR 
Auer 


L. B., Montcomery, Ata.—We haven't any in- 
formation on Colin Chase. Sorry. 





J. L. S., Satrpa, Coto.—We don’t know except 
that they don’t make any more than they do. 
Everybody seems to be very fond of him. Glad 
you enjoy PuHoropray. 


“SNIPE,” BERKELEY, CaLtir.—Nice to have you 
agree with us. Gladys Hulette is with Than- 
houser. Marjorie Wilson was Brown Eyes in 
“Intolerance.” Her address is Ince, Culver City, 


Cal. 


R. G., Puira., Pa.—The cast of “The Daughter 
of the Gods” is: Anitia, Annette Kellerman; 
Prince Omar, Wm. E. Shay; The Sultan, Hal 
de Forest; Cleone, Mlle. Marcelle; Arab Sheik, 
Edward Boring; Zarrah, Violet Horner; Zar- 
rah’s Mother, Milly Liston; Chief Eunuch, Wal- 
ter James; Moorish Merchant, Stuart Holmes; 
Chief of Sultan’s Guard, Walter McCullough; 
The Witch of Badness, Ricca Allen; The Fairy 
of Goodness, Henrietta Gilbert; Nydia, Kath- 
erine Lee; Little Prince Omar, Jane Lee; Slave 
Dealer, Mark Price; His Wife, Louise Rial. 


K, — INDEPENDENCE, Kan.—Gladys Smith is Your fit like a glove when you wear the 
Mary Pickford’s real name, but she and her B G Tt 
whole family have taken the name of Pickford oston ar or 


for good and she never wants to be called by It prevents unsightly wrinkles and keeps 
any other name, unless perhaps “Mrs. Owen 


Me the ankles trim all day. Get the “Boston” 
Moore.” Mary’s hair is golden. The little and proce ietann It Proce oil 
Japanese baby in “Hearts Adrift” has not been h . : : 
adopted by Miss Pickford the finest materials and workmanship— 
aaaunees — the most comfortable security—the 
C. B. M., Winnemucca, Nev.—‘Shorty” Ham- ongest service and costs no more. 
ilton was born in Chicago. He has been in 4 At stores everywhere, 25c—35c—-50c. 


pictures about four years. He is doing a series SEORSE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 
of pictures for Mutual. 


(Continued on page 171) 
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Julian Eltinge, foremost impersonator of 
beautiful women, finds El Rado invalu- 
able in his professional work. He freely 
recommends it as the quickest, sim- 
plest, and safest way to remove hair 
from the face, neck or arms. 


Prominent actresses regard El 
Rado as really necessary for their 
dressing tables and traveling kits. 
Clean, hairfree underarms of baby- 
like smoothness can be attained 
only through the use of El Rado, 
a sanitary lotion easily applied 
with a piece of absorbent cotton. 
Entirely harmless. 


Ask for GR#% at any toilet goods 
counter. Two sizes, 50c and 


$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by- 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


PILGRIM MPG. CO., 13 E. 28th St., New York 


_ ss Canadian Office—212 St. Urbain, Montreal 
I A 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments and your 
superfluous flesh will positwely disappear. 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


RUBBER GARMENTS — 


For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or any part. The safe 
and quick way to reduce by perspiration. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 





















{SYN U0L.U0L0 LET 


Frown Eradicator. . . . $2.00 
Chin Reducer. . « 2.00 
Neck and Chin Reducer « 3.00 
Bast Reducer . e 5&. 


Abdominal Reducer : : > 6.00 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., for the 


. purpose of reducing the flesh anywhere desired. 
Brassiere Invaluable to those suffering from rheumatism. 
Price $6.00 Send for free Rastuaet bocklet 


Made from Dr. Walter’s DR. JEANNE F H. VALTER 


Inventor and ‘Pate: 
Billings Bldg. (ath I Floor) 
S. E. Cor. 34th St.and 5th Avenue, NEW YORK 
i uM 


STU TIO LTT TU TTT VV Ra A na a 


famous reducing rubber 
with coutil back. 













Are injurious to your beauty. Why not 
remove these blemishes? oOitnow. Use 
REKER’S FRECKLE CREAM ’ 


Made especially for coy lady, of i taste, prepared scien- 
tifically in our own la oney refunded if not satis- 
factory. 60c per jar at iF 2. — dealers or postpaid from 


Dept. E, REKER LABORATORIES CO., Aurora, ill. 


SONG G-WRITERS CESS” 


SENT FREE 














Key TO SY 


Waite for this valuable booklet which contains the REAL FACTS. We 


revise poems, compose and arrange music, secure copyright and facilitate 
“| oe om or oabd | mg sale. Start right with reliable concern offering 


proposition. Send us your work to-day for free examination. 


KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS, 185s eee cis ne 
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A Kitchener Among Cameras 
(Continued from page 147) 


light, and the director is off on his picture. 

From this time on the production office 
will keep two or three sets ahead of him 
all the time, so as not to interrupt the con- 
tinuity of his work. The assistant director 
reports to the production office twice a 
day the number of scenes “shot,” so that 
the office is kept in constant touch with the - 
work and progress of each director and can 
keep sets and props ahead, avoiding delay. 

The head of the laboratory and the elec- 
trical engineer have copies of all scripts 
and have checked up all scenes in which 
special lighting is required. When the 
director reaches these scenes, he finds the 
lights provided for him and the electricians 
definitely instructed as to how to secure the 
special light desired in the set. If there 
are special tricks of photography called for 


‘in the picture, the head of the laboratory 


has worked them out before the director 
reaches them, and if they are out of the 
ordinary, he is usually on the job to assist 
the camera man and instruct him just how 
to obtain the desired results. 

After the director has completed his 
day’s work, the film is turned over to the 
laboratory, developed and printed and run 
the next morning by a force that gives him 
an O. K. on it. The laboratory may order 
“retakes,” which are done immediately. 

If the film is O. K. the print is sent to 
the film editorial department and is as- 
sembled in rough continuity as the work 
progresses, the film editor also having a 
copy of the script and a cutter assigned to 
this particular story. 

Upon the completion of the picture, all 
of it has been assembled in rough continu- 
ity, and the director, the cutter and the 
head of the film editorial department run 
the picture, the director explaining to the 
cutter, in detail, his angle of the picture 
and his viewpoint. ‘The cutter then cuts 
and assembles the picture, carefully build- 
ing his drama and suspense, under the di- 
rection of the editor of the department, and 
after he has completed his work, the di- 
rector is again invited to view the picture 
with the editor and the cutter. A few 
minor changes are usually made at that 
time and the picture is O. K.’d by the 
director and the editor of the department. 

It is then sent to the film critic, who 
has a private projection machine and room 
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of his own. This man is not in any way 
familiar with the story, and views the pic- 
ture from the standpoint of the audience, 
writing a detailed criticism of the picture as 

whole, of the work of each character, 
of the technical department’s work, of the 
sets, etc., making such suggestions and criti- 
cisMs as may occur to him. 

He then sends the picture to the labora- 
tory with a holding ticket attached, the 
stub of which is sent to the executive office, 
together with several copies of his criti- 
cisms on this particular picture, These 
criticisms are read in this office, and if the 
suggestions made by the critic are deemed 
of sufficient importance to hold the picture 
and make the changes suggested, such 
changes are made. If not, the half of the 
holding ticket which accompanied the criti- 
cism is sent to the laboratory, which re- 
leases the picture and gives permission to 
ship it to New York. 

The foregoing is a fairly accurate de- 
scription of “the ‘path traveled by each pic- 
ture leaving Universal City, and under this 
efficiency system the cost of our pictures 
has been practically cut in two and we 
have improved the quality to a great degree. 

Not the least important result of our 
endeavors during the past year has been the 
building of an organization, every mem- 
ber of which is intensely interested in the 
high standard of our output, everyone from 
the errand boy to the director working 
with his heart and soul for the betterment 
of our pictures. 

I feel that the future of the photoplay is 
entirely in the hands of the producers and 
[I am sure that its future can be assured 
not only by the maintenance but by the 
continual improvement of its quality. The 
days of the old fashioned “motion picture”’ 
are past. People are no longer interested 
in the mechanical movement of figures. 
We are making dramas and selling emo- 
tion, laughter and tears and everything in 
between, and when we fail to stir the emo- 
tions or fail to provide entertainment that 
will make the audience forget all but the 
play that they are witnessing, we have 
failed in our production. 

Lastly, I feel that the time has come 
when the producer should follow the pic- 
ture through to his audience. It is not 

enough to make a good picture; the pro- 

ducer should go further and assure himself 
that the audience sees the picture as he 
made it for them to see. 











Compare It With a 





Diamond 


If You Can Tell the Difference 
—Send it Back at Our Expense 
Tye. new, man-made gems will be a revelation to 


you. After centuries of research, science hasat last pro- 
duced a gem of dazzling brilliance that so closely re- 
sembles the diamond that you'll not beable to distinguish it. 
You may see it for yourself—without charge. 
We wi!l send you any of the Lachnite Gems that you may 
select for aten days’ freetrial. We want you to put it to 
every diamond test. Makeit cut glass—stand the diamond 
e, fire, acid—use every d oneal test that you ever heard 
about. Then, if youcan distinguish it from a diamond, send 
it back at our expense. Write for our new, free jewel Iry book. 


Pay As You Wish 


If you wish to keep the remarkable new gem, you may 4 
the rock-bottom price at the rate of only a few cents a 
Terms as low as 3% cents a day without interest. 
notes, mortgages or red tape. You pay only the direct, eae 
bottom price—a mere fraction of what a diamond costs, 


Set in Solid Gold 


Lachnite Gems are never set in anything but solid gold. 
In our new jewelry book you will see scores of beauti 

rings, La Vallieres, necklaces, stick pins, cuff links, etc., 
etc. from which you have to choose. alata 


Send Coupon Harold 


Lachman Co. 
For New Jewelry _ / 12N Michigan Av, 
Put your name and oddvees / Dept. 1535 Chicago 


in the coupon or on a, letter 

or post card ay | and aE / Gentlemen: Please send 

our new, jewe iy book me absolutely free and pre- 

solutely free. You will =“ paid your new jewelry boo 

under no obligations to / and full particulars of sour 
uy exything—or to pay free trial, easy 4 ae plan. 
or anything. e jew- assume no obli 

elry book is free. Send any kind. 

your name and ad- 


dress now. / 


Harold 
Lachman Co. | Name 


12 N. Michigan Ave. 
Dept. 1535 
Chicago, Illinois .“ 4ddress 
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Beauty’s Tribute 


A soft, velvety skin with a touch of pink blending into 
a creamy ivory receives the tribute paid to Beauty 
everywhere. 


CARMEN Complexion POWDER 


gives just this quality to the complexion, and its alluring 
fragrance makes it the choice of women of refinement 
and discrimination. 

White, Pink, Flesh, Cream—50c Everywhere 
STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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100 Art Portraits 


of Famous Stars 


A Remarkable De Luxe Edition 
of “Stars of the Photoplay,’’ with 
special art portraits of over 100 film 
favorites with biographicalsketches. 


Special quality tinted paper. Beau- 
tiful red, black and brown cover. 
This volume is being sold for 
50 cents for a limited time only. 


All photoplay enthusiasts will wel- 
come this opportunity to have such 
a wonderful. collection of their 
screen friends in permanent form. 
First book of this kind ever issued. 


Don't wait—send fifty cents— money 
order,check or stamps for your copy, and 
it will be sent parce! post, charges pre- 
paid, to any point inthe U. S. or Canada. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


DEPT. 7 


350 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who may 
desire the addresses of film companies we give 
the principal ones below. The first is the business 
office; (*) indicates proper office to send manu- 
scripts ; (s) indicates a studio; at times all three 

may be at one address. 

AMERICAN FILM Mra. Co., ee fe Broadway, Chi- 
cago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (*) 

ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP. (Mary Pickford), 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 

BALBOA AMUSEMENT PRODUCING Co., Long 
Beach, Cal. (*) (s). 

CALIFORNIA Morion PictTurp Co., San Rafael, 
Cal. (*) (s). 

CHRISTIB FitmM Corp., Main and Washington, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

CONSOLIDATED FILM Co., 1482 Broadway, New 
York City. 

EDISON, THOMAS, INC., 2826 Decatur Ave., New 
York City. c*) (sb. 

ESSANAY FILM Mre. Co., 1333 Argyle St., Chi- 
cago. (*) (s). 

FAMOUS —_ Fitm Co., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; 128 W. 56th St., New York City. 
c hoe Arts, 4500 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, 

al. 

Fox FILM Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New York 
City (*); 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (*) 
(s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

FROHMAN AMUSEMENT Corp., 140 Amity St., 
Flushing, L. I.; 18 E. 41st St., New York City. 

GAUMONT Co., 110 W. Fortieth St., New York 
City; Flushing, N. Y. (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

GOLDWYN ran aS 16 E. 42nd St., New York 
City ; Ft. Lee, N. J. 

HORSLEY STUDIO, Main and Washington, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Ca ; HOS. H. INcp (Kay-Bee Triangle), Culver City, 


KALEM Co., 235 W. 23d St., New York City (*); 
251 W. 19th St., New York City (s) ; 1425 FPlem- 
ing St., Hollywood, Cal. (s); Tallyrand Ave., 
Jacksonville, Fla. (s); Glendale, Cal. (s). 

KEYSTONH FILM Co., 1712 Allesandro St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

KLEINE, GEORGE, 166 N. State St., Chicago. 

LASKY FEATURE PLAY Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

LONE STAR F1ILM Corp, (Chaplin), 1025 Lillian 
Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

METRO PicTURES CorP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York (*) (all manuscripts for the following 
studios go to Metro’s Broadway address.): Rolfe 
Vhotoplay Co. and Columbia’ Pictures Corp., 3 W. 
61st St., New York City (s); Popular Plays and 
Players, Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Quality Pictures 
<eep-. Metro office ; Yorke Film Co., Hollywood, 

al. (s). 

Morosco PHOTOPLAY Co., 222 W. 42d St., New 
iy cky (*) ; 201 Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, 

al. (s). 

Moss, B. S., 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

MuTUAL FILM CorpP., Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 

MABEL NORMAND FILM CorpP., Hollywood, Cal. 

PALLAS PICTURES, 220 W. 42d St., New York 
City ; 205 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
City; Jersey City, N. J. (s). 

POWELL, FRANK, PRODUCTION Co., Times Bldg., 
New York City. 

SELIG PoLtyscopp Co., Garland Bldg., Chicago 
(*) ; Western and Irving Park Blvd., Chicago (s) ; 
3800 Mission Road, Los Angeles, Cal. ts). 

LEWIS SELZNICK ENTERPRISBS (Clara Kimball 
Young Film Corp.), (Norma Talmadge Film 
COrD-), (s); 126 W. 46th St., New York City 


SIGNAL Fitm Corp., 4560 Pasadena Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. (*) (s). 

THANHOUSER FILM CorpP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(*) (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

UNIVERSAL FILM MrFe. Co., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City; Universal City, Cal. 

Vim COMEDY Co., Providence, R. I. 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, E. 15th and 
Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hollywood, Cal. 

Vocupn ComMeEpy Co., Gower St. and Santa Mon- 
ica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

WHARTON INc., Ithaca, N. Y. 

WORLD FILM Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New York 
City (*); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is. guaranteed. 
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Wrinkles 


(Continued from page 167) 


A. G., Grirrin, Ga.—Marguerite Snow’s mail 
may be sent to the Artcraft studio. Marguerite 
Clark is still with Famous Players, but Douglas 
Fairbanks has just signed a contract with Art- 
craft. All of the “Pearl of the Army” episodes 
have not been released yet. Maurice Costello 
gets his mail at the Screen Club, New York City. 
Juanita Hansen is with Keystone. When re- 
questing photographs of screen celebrities, don’t 
forget to enclose the necessary bait of twenty- 
five cents. 


T. G., Brooxtyn, N. Y.—Thomas Meighan, 
the husband of Frances Ring, was born in Pitts- 
burg, so he can’t be your long lost relative who 
was born in Hoboken. 
Bitty Boy, FREMontT, Nes.—Sorry, but we 
cannot agree with you that the photoplays in 
which Pauline Frederick has appeared are not 
descent. So you want to see the smiling face of 
Bill Desmond on the cover? Well, we'll speak 
to the editor about it. 


Opie, San Dieco, Cat.—All of those you are 
interested in usually send their photographs and 
replies to letters of appreciation. Bill Desmond 
is somewhere in his early thirties. The interviews 
are coming up. 

Mari£, BELLEVILLE, ILLt.—John Bowers was 
born in Indiana, but he isn’t advertising the 
date. Nor his present condition of servitude. 


Anita, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.—Should like to 
oblige you, but a search of our files fails to reveal 
any “cute” pictures of your favorites. Charles 
Ray is a half inch over six feet, Crane Wilbur 
is five, nine, and Kerrigan, six, one. So you 
think Mr. Kerrigan is sensible because he’s not 
married? And do we think he would wear a 
crochet tie if you made him one? Undoubtedly. 
Crane Wilbur may be addressed care the Horsely 
studio, Los Angeles. Van Dyke Tarleton in “The 
Devil’s Double” was Robert McKim. You fortu- 
nate girl, to be able to shake hands with J. 
Warren Kerrigan himself! Geewhilliker, how we 
envy you! Yes, he has a sister. 


Dorotuy, St. JAMES, Minn.—George Arvine 
is probably the same man who played in Phila- 
delphia, as the name is an unusual one. 


Jimmy, DupLey, ENGLAND.—Peggy Hyland and 
Anita Stewart are with Vitagraph, Brooklyn. 
Imagine they will be glad irdeed to send their 
picturés to an admirer in England. 


Movie Map, JANESVILLE, Wis.—You are an 
excellent picker of pen names, judging from your 
request. However, editors are queer people and 
your request has been wished on the boss. 


Two B’s, Paterson, N. J.—Paul Willis was 
the young soldier in “The Fall of a Nation.” 
Alan Forrest is not with any company at present. 
A letter adressed to him at home will reach 
him. It’s 1332 Cook Av., Lakewood, Ohio. 





K. V., Canton, O.—Here are the addresses you 
want: Hazel Dawn, Century Theater, New York; 
Mary Miles Minter, Santa Barbara, Cal.; Violet 
Mersereau, Univers: il, Fort Lee, N. J.; William 
Hart, Culver City, Cal.; May Allison, Yorke Film 

o., Los Angeles. 


N. F., FREMANTLE, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—Pearl 
White has no other name that we know of and 
she gets her mail at Pathe’s, Jersey City, N. J. 
She is 28, unmarried, has red hair and brown 
eyes and ‘if she has freckles, she keeps ’em a 
secret by the usual method. 





Removed 


By New Secret Method 











Wonderful results! 7 
Wrinkles and age J 
lines banished. Yes, this f 
new secret method works 
marvels. You should learn 
about it Tight now. 
how it makes the skin as 
smooth, clear and beauti- 
fulas the famous complex- 
ions of the Japanese wom- 
en. (You know how soft, 









skins are.) Nomatter how 
long you may have sufferd 
from these blemishes, no 
matter what you havetried, \ 

get the information we e wall 
gladly send about the Prine- N 
ess Tokio treatment. Get the 

Princess Tokio Beauty Book. 
Itis free. It tells you how to 
have the perfect skin beauty 
that all women long for. Yours 
for the coupon. Send now. 


No Massage. No Plasters. 
No Masks. No Rollers. 
No Exercise. 







































Edna Hunter 


Famous **Movi 


None of these. But a simple, Star, says of the 
easy treatment you use in the Princess Tokio 
privacy of your room. Only, a few Treatment: 

es require eskin made flaw- - 
less, fresh, young looking. Used ~ vod pro After a hard day I 


recommended by society leaders and | JUS, @pply Princess 
prominent actresses everywhere. Tokio and every trace 


Guaranteed 


roughness’ vanishes 

like magic. I gave it 

ha a friend whose face 

Reet as becoming wrin- 

Our legal, binding money back Kled end abe says it 

guarantee goes with each treat- | wiped the wrinkles off 
ment. If the Princess Tokio treatment 
should fail in your case, taken accord- 

ing to our plain, simple directions 

your money will be ee a 


in no time. I wish you 
cheerfully refunded upon deman 
a Tokio 


sh'the wacce you's 
FRE Beauty Book 


richly 

The whole story of the Princess Tokio treatment told. 
The wonders it accomplishes. How complexions, once 
**hopeless,’’ have been restored to youthful 
beauty. ow years have been taken off 
women’s looks. All this valuable, private in- 
formation is given in this book now ready fcr 
distribution. Get a; copy now. (Sent in 
plain, sealed envelo rn the secret 
of a perfect skin. pee.) how the American 
woman can rival fre complexion charms of 
the Japanese. No cost. No obligation 
whatever upon you. It is free. 


Send Sx" 
end now: 
Tete it-will bring vou the #7 Princess Tokio Co. 


Princess Tokio Beauty Book by re« Federal Life Bldg. 


= ~ wary dyoutohave Dept. 530 Chicago, Ill. 
avel ewant you ve 
it. Don’t putoff sendin ing. F Put 7 Please send me free and 
the coupon in the without obligation on my 




















right now. part Princess Tokio Beauty 

Princess Tokio Co. 7 Book in plain sealed envelope. 
Dept. 530 

Federal Life Bldg. f I csentinscttienieneain nttiitinniienns shies 


Chicago, Ill. 
Address............ iiidvaibania siuctiasasncatainiitaasis 
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Buy a Genuine 15-17-19-21-Jewel 


Elgin, Waltham, Howard, or any watch 
you want, rock bottom prices, send for 










/96 pages of wonderful values, diamonds, 
watches, rings, jewelry, up-to-date de- 
4 signs. Buy the Ware Way. 80 Days’ Free 
wag Trial. Norisk. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


== GREAT DIAMOND SALE 


A Wondertal Value, $4.50 per Month 
The most astounding sale of perfect cut 
Diamonds ever offered. . 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL. Terms Low as $1.50 per month 


No Money Down, Express Paid 


ALFRED WARE CO., St. Louis, Ms., Dept. 700 


Special 
Diamond 
Ring 


<== BOOK GIVEN 


Contains rare and beautiful designs for Edgings and 
Insertions. To introduce T LK, our new - 
twisted, mercerized cordoney (best for tating, edgi 
and initials), we will mail this Crochet Book Free an 
sostpeld to any lady sending only 10c silver or stamps 
for 2 full size sample balis 




































AZILK 
comes in size 70 only, in white, black, medium green, 
"ad ll y ity ink, rose, scarlet, light blue, delph light yellow. 
eee ence. Yrochet Book is clearly illustrated so designs may be 
A copied by anyone. Send at once and get this book EE 
COLLINGBOURNE MILLS, Dept. 5343, ELGIN, ILL, 
(53) Sew your seams with COLLINGBOURNE’S BYSSINE 
Me cepa RICH in PURE ff 
| \T- GO ORGANIC SALTS 
ke | derived from 
FRUIT 
THE DALY EQR STOMACH 4 BOWELS 
Absolutely no need for physic, pill, oil or enema. 
By Mail, 1 jar $1. 4 jars $3.50. Circular on request. 
STEWART FOOD CO., 678 Security Bidg., Chicago 
66 tas? 
FREE Book “How to Write 
* 
Short Stories—Photo Plays 
Send for it today. Valuable instructive book. Tells how 
famous authors got their start and the amounts they made. How 
you can earn $3000 or more year. You can succeed 
with this great, new, easily-mastered method. Personal instruc- 
tion right in your own home. Manuscripts criticised and made 
re to se Earn big money and fame in this profession. 
Endorsed by Jack London 274 ther famous axth- 
tory offer for limited time only, sent with free book. Writenow, 


OOSIER INSTITUTE, SHORT STORY DEPT. 
Desk tt . Fort Wayne, indiana | 


HE’ Watch Camera 


Photography made a pleasure in- 
stead of a burden. You can 
earry the EXPO about in 
your pocket, and take pic- 

tures without any one 
being the wiser. It is but 
little larger than a watch, 
which it closelyresembles, 


EASY TO MANIPULATE 


The Expo loads in day- 
light with a 10 or 25 
Exposure Film, costing 
15c and 25c respectively. 
It is simplicity itself 
operate. Takes pictures 
through the stem, where 
the rapid fire lens is lo- 
cated. The photos( x % in.) 
may be enlarged to any size. 
Operated as Quick as a Flash 
Time and instantanous shutters, weighs but 3 ounces;nickel plated. 
Endorsed by amateurs and professionals the world over. Thoroughly practical — 
a and developing of files just the same as ordinary cameras—in daily use by 
@ police, newspaper reporters, detectives, and the “~~ public. Important 
beats have been secured with the Watch Camera by enterprising reporters. 
Produces clear, sharp negatives indoors or outdoors equal to any camera on the 
market, size or price notwithstanding. Sold under a positive guarantee. 
Expo Watch Camera 50 FILMS, 25 Exposures 25c.; 10 Exposures 15c. 
postage 10c s Leather Pocket Carrying Case, 35c. 
MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE WORLD. 
JOHNGON SMITH & CO., 7135 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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FLoripa First, TAMPA, FLa.—Sure, we remem- 
ber you well. Edith Storey admits that she was 
born in 1892 and Priscilla Dean asseverates that 
her birth year is 1896. We have no data on 
your other friends. The time for releasing a pic- 
ture varies. Some are not released for several 
months after completion and some are released 
immediately. As an instance of the former, “The 
Red Woman,” made by World with Gail Kane, 
was completed more than a year ago and was 
only recently released. 


At Cuampion, Atiantic City, N. J.—Else- 
where in this magazine is a response to your 
query. As to your words of commendation, 
please accept our sincere thanks. And write 
again. We like to get that kind of letter. 


E. C. P., SprincFieLp, O.—Norma Phillips was 
the Mutual Girl in the series of that name. 


E. S. H., Totepo, O.—Just to show you we aim 
to please, we shall try to find out something 
about Rockcliffe Fellows and print it in the form 
of an interview. 


AMELIA, PHILADELPHIA.—Amelia, we fear that 
you have temperament. You know, if we were 
all of the same opinion about the merits of 
the players, many of them would be out of luck 
and quite a crowd of them would be riding in. 
jitney busses instead of limousines. Even if the 
Misses Young and Bara are your favorites, we 
cannot devote all of our space to them. Hope 
you like the cover this month, anyhow. And 
please don’t put any “d’s” in “oblige” when you 
write to us again. (Wouldn’t have said anything 
about that, if you hadn’t been so peevish.) 


Susiz, Boyne City, Micu.—Who was the 
Laughing Mask in “The Iron Claw?” Good old 
question! Creighton Hale, Susie, and he is not 
Pearl White’s brother. Edward Coxen is mar- 
ried, but we don’t believe his wife is an actress. 


. B., Tirrin O.—Would a man with gold 
crowned teeth have any chance of getting into 
motion pictures? Well, we never heard of any- 
one being turned down on that account, but 
usually other qualifications are required. If kept 
in a state of high polish they might cause halation 
and if allowed to tarnish they would photograph 
black. Otherwise, we can see no reason why a 
~~ actor should be barred because of his gilded 
molars. 


Twin City Fan, St. Paut.—yYour guess about 
Robert Warwick is correct. The name of his 
parents is Bien and his birthplace was Sacra- 
mento, Cal. No doubt as to his acting talents. 


F. A. D., Jersey City, N. J—Mr. Fellows was 
born in Ottawa, Canada, in 1884, so we would 
hazard a guess that he is of the entente allies. 
Have a little patience and perhaps there will be 
a story about him in an early issue. 


T. R., New York City.—Consult the studio 
directory for the addresses of the film companies. 
There are many other small ones, but no one has 
ever been brave enough to attempt a complete 
list. 


R. W., Mr. Carmet, Itt.—If your theater man 
declines to procure Alice Joyce pictures, we know 
of no way in which he can be made to do so. 
Marguerite Snow is with Artcraft_ and her hus- 
band, James Cruze, with Lasky. Hope you like 
the picture of Alice in last month’s issue. We 
are with you in hoping that Miss Talmadge was 
proud of that painting of her on the February 
cover. 
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Girtiz, CartisLte, Ky.—Tom Forman is 27 
years old and Marguerite Clark is still in New 
York. Blanche Sweet, at this writing, is sojourn- 
ing in the same locale. Mr. Kerrigan is not 
married to Lois Wilson. As a matter of fact, 
neither of them is married. Lottie Pickford will 
soon be back on the screen. James Morrison is 
with Ivan, and if he is engaged to anyone, he has 
selfishly kept us in the dark about it. If as you 
Say you are “crazy to be an actress,” the only 
advice we can give you is to look out for the 
squirrels. 


G. R. G., New ZeaLanp.—Louise Lovely, who, 
by the way, hails from the Antipodes, is married 
and her right name ig Welsh. Her age is 21. 
The cast of “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea”: Captain Nemo, Allen Holubar; A Child 
of Nature, Jane Gail; Prof. Arronay, Dan Han- 
lon; His Daughter, Edna Pendleton; Ned Land, 
Curtis Benton; Lieut. Bon, Matt Moore. 


Gene, Aucusta, Ga.—“‘God’s Country and the 
Woman” was filmed in Los Angeles and vicinity, 
all of the mountain and snow scenes having been 
made in Bear Valley, a part of the San Bernar- 
dino mountains. No, Marguerite Clark did not 
die in Savannah, nor any where else. Theda 
Bara is unmarried. 


Extstz, St. PretTerspurc, Fra.—yYes, we have 
heard of your friend but unfortunately we rather 
resent being ordered by someone not implicated 
in our salary negotiations, to do something or 
other. Besides, your demand should be made 
upon the editor. But adopt a different tone first, 
as he does not like peevish children. As you 
have demanded a “published answer,” we hope 
you are satisfied. 


CARNIVALER, St. Paut.—Charles Ray was born 
in Jacksonville, LIll., in 1890. Mary MacLaren is 
18 and her story was told in a recent issue of 
the magazine. Send 15 cents and get it all. 
Kathlyn Williams did “The Spoilers” about four 
years ago. 


Bitty, OKLANOMA City, OxLta.—The handsome 
chap in “He Fell in Love with His Wife” was 
Forrest. Stanley. He has appeared in a number 
of Paramount pictures. We have no record of 
Hazel Lewis. Francis Ford and Grace Cunard 
are both newlyweds. They are not married .to 
each other. 


Steve, New Yorx City.—Sorry, but we haven't 
anyone available who could translate your photo- 
plays from Hungarian into English. And any- 
how, we couldn’t advise you about scenarios. 
It’s contrary to the statutes. 


Topsy, VALtrEy Faris, R. I.—Pretty sure that 
Clara Kimball Young never lived in Providence. 
Vivian Martin is at the Morosco studio, Claire 
Whitney with Fox, and both will send their 
photographs upon request. 


E.uiott, CoLtumsus, O.—Alma Reuben and 
Peggy Bloom are Americans. Yes, we think 
Carmel Myers very pretty. Yes, we have been 
told that Annette Kellerman was the best pro- 
portioned woman extant. Our influence with 
Theda Bara is not sufficient, we fear, to prevail 
upon her to quit vamping. Why not try it 
yourself? 


E. C., Leespurc, Va.—May Allison was born 
in Georgia and Harold Lockwood weighs 175 
pounds. Niles Welch was born in 1888. Glad 
to hear from Virginia. We always had a warm 
spot in our heart for that state, as so many of 
our best hams come from there. 


(Continued on page 176) 












4 Will “Your Coup exiow- 
ef 7 Stand Close Inspection ? 


, Do you feel certain “he” thinks your 
complexion is as good asit might be ? Do you desire 
that delicate charm which comes with a clear skin? 


Hagan’s Magnolia Balm 


is a great aid to that clear, natural complexion that 
grows more attractive the closer it is seen. 


White, Pink, Rose-Red Colors. 
75 cents per bottle, at all Dealers or sent by mail. 
Sample, either color, for 2c. stamp. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO. 
30 South Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. 
































are “as a cloud before the sun” hiding 
your brightness. your beauty. Why not 
remove them? Don’t delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S Cream” 

CREAM 
Made especially to remove freckles. Leaves 
the skin clear. smooth and without a blem. 

m™ ish. Prepared by specialists with years of 

m™ experience. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 50¢ 
per jar. Write today for particulars and free booklet. 


“W ouldst Thou Be Fair” | 
Contains many beauty hints, 
and describes a number of 
elegant preparations indispensable to 
the toilet. Sold by all druggists. 


STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Dept. 32 Aurora, Ill. 





» Crippled and Saloswsadl 


We have successfully treated thousands of suffer- 
ers of acute and chronic joint and bone diseases; 
bodily deformities of infantile — hip joint 
diseases, spinal curvature, club feet, fractures, etc., 
without drugs, surgery or plastercasts. Our won- 
derful method is approved and endorsed by the 
world famous surgeon — 
PROF. ADOLPH LORENZ, of Vienna 
Send for descriptive booklet. 

Roth Orthopedic Institute, 162\4 W. 75th St., N.Y.C. 


a Is for Tired Eyes. 
u Fr i “ye Red Eyes—Sore Eyes 
—Granulated Eyelids 

Rests— Refreshes— Restores 
Murine is a Favorite Treatment for Eyes that feel dry and 
smart. Give your Eyes as much of your a. care as 
your Teeth and with the same regularity. Care for them. 

YOU CANNOT BUY NEW EYES! 
Murine Sold at Drug, Toilet and Optical Stores 

Ask Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, for Free Book 
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The Publishers guarantee every adver- 
tisement in these pages. Where satis- 
faction is not received, either they or 
the advertiser will refund your money. 














“DON'T SHOUT” 


“Thear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY PHONE. 
I’ve a pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would not 
know I had them in, myself, only that 
I hear all right. 

“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can adjust it.” 














Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


RE 





'S OUTFIT F 


| pie ss Write quick for our 
C) remarkable offer. Learn 
Se ~ NOW at home, in spare time, by our 
new instruction method, Commercial 
Art, Cartooning, Illustrating, Design- 
ing. Delightful fascinating work in 
big demand. $50.00 paid for one draw- 
ing. Handsome free book explains 
everything. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 

1007 H Street N.W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


COPY THIS SKETCH |, 








and let me see what you can do with it. Illustrators 
and cartoonists earn from $20 to $125 a week or 
more. My practical system of personal individual ( 
lessons by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen eo 
years’ successful work for newspapers and maga- 
zines qualifies me to teach you. 
Send me your sketch of President Wilson with 6c yas) >) 
in stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate,also 
collection of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 4 


THE LANDON SCHOOL Sic'tveroonine 


1507 Schofield Building, Cleveland, o. 


The Student Illustrator 


a practical art magazine publishes lessons and 
articles on every phase of cartooning, designin 

lettering, newspaper, magazine and commercia 
illustrating. It is an art education in itself. 
The latest and most up-to-date methods in the 
big paying field of commercial art thoroughly 
explained by experts. Amateur work published 
and criticized, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
$1.00 per year. Three months trial 25 cents. 


item Site, DEpt. 16, Schwartz Bidg., WASHINGTON D.C. 


LEARN MUSIC 
AT HOME! 


SPECIAL OFFER—EASY LESSONS FREE— Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp, ’Cello, Clarinet, Piccolo, 
Trombone, Flute, or to sing. You pay only for music and postage 
~which is small. Noextras. Beginnersor advanced pupils. Plain, 
simple, systematic. 16 years’ siccess. Start at once. Send your 
name and get free booklet by return mail. . 















MANDOLIN, VIOLIN 

GUITAR OR CORNET 
We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. 
To first pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 ~—_— Violin, Man- 


$20 UKULELE 


dolin, Ukulele, Guitar or Cornet absolutely free. Very small charge 
for lessons only expense. We guarantee to make you a player or 
no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept, 158, Chicago, Ill, 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 















Become Better Acquainted 


With Your Favorite Movie Stars 


We were the first to produce postcard photos and pho- 
tographs of the movie stars and to-day are the largest 1 00 
direct-to-you distributors. Our personal —— 
ance with the screen favorites enables us to offer you For 
exclusive and recent poses at low prices. 

choice or $ 1 00 





VA 18 d a quarter for eighteeh of your own 


Se 
For fifty cents for se 
25c know. Actual tographs in attractive poses. 
ise, 8x10, of all Feature Stars at 50 cents. Get 3 
beautiful photos of your favorites, in different views and 


: al at $1.00 for 3. Send a stamp for our list, 
poses; Speci 


sent free with all 


The Film Portrait Co." sroonvn. nv. // 


MUSIG invourtom. FREE 


In Your Home 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Ete. 



























am 
Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Lilustrations 
make everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day to cover 
cost of postage and music used. Write for Free booklet which 
explains everything in full. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 68 Lakeside Bidg., Chicage 


LEaRy LANGUAGES 8 LISTENING 


ON YOUR OWN PHONOGRAPH 


% at home with Disc Cortinaphone Lan- 

uage Records. Write to us for FREE 

klet today; easy payment plan, 
ENDORSED BY LEADING UNIVERSITIES 


Cortina Academy of Languages 
Sulte 2096, 12 East 46th St., New York . 


English-Iltalian-German 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Anti-septic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head 
Noises, and will do it for you. They are Tiny 
Megaphones. Cannot be seen when worn. Easy 
to put in, easy to take out. Are “‘Unseen Com- 
forts.’’ Inexpensive. Write for Booklet and my 
sworn statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. Leonard, Suite 223, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. City 


wok FREE! 











































Earn $75 to $150 monthly at once. Rapid promotion. 
Easy work. Short hours, 15 and 30 day vacations, 
full pay. Lifetime positions. No strikes, no *‘lay- 
offs,’’ no *‘straw bosses,’’ no pull needed. Ordinary 
education sufficient. American citizens 18 or over 
giigible no matter where yot live. 
Noe BOOK FREE Tells about Railway Mail, Pos' 
———————— Office, Panama Canal ‘ustom + 
House and many other Gov’t positions. Tells how to (Wi ae 
pregars: for. A yt supery ~~ of Sormes , 
- 5, Civil rvice Sec’ y-Examiner. today. 8 
wili do. Address PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE 
S$CHO JL, 355 News Building, Rochester, N, Y. 

















_ Programs, Tickets, Circulars, Etc., 
With an Excelsior Press, Increases your 
~ receipts, cuts your expenses. Easy to 
guse, printed rules sent. Boy can do 

work. Small outlay, pays for itself in a 
short time. Will last for years. Write 
factory TO-DAY for catalogue of p 

type, outfit, samples. It will pay you. 


2 SE fe) THE PRESS CO. D-43, Meriden, Conn. 
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The Publishers guarantee every adver- 
tisement in these pages. Where satis- 
faction is not received, either they or 
the advertiser will refund your money. 
















STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 





















. BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACHFELDT’S 
Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night, with auxiliary appliance 
for day use. 


Removes the Actual Cause 


of the enlarged joint and bunion. Sent on 
approval. Money back if not as represented. 
Send outline of foot. Use my Improved 
Inster Support for weak arches. 
Full particulars and advice free 
in plain envelope. 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist, Estab. 1901 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING 
Dept. X.H.,1328 Broadway (at 34th Street) NEW YORK 


Try Before You Buy “= 


Select the bicycle you prefer from the 44 
styles, colors and sizes in the famous “Ranger” 
line. Wesend it on approval and 30 DAYS 
TRIAL, freight paid to yourtown. Returnif 
not pleased and the trial costs you nothing. 

Write at once for large illustrated catalog | 
showing complete line of bicycies,tires and sup- (if 
plies, and particulars of most marvelous offer \ 
ever made on a bicycle. You will be astonished 
at our /ow prices and remarkable terms. 

RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, make 
money taking orders for ~~ Tires and 
Sundries from our big catal og Do business 
direct with the leading bicycle home in America. Do 
mot buy until you Anow what we cando. Write Today. 


M — A CYCLE COMPANY 
DEPT. M-40 CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


ALVIENE fn. icxnomcagee tatnriy 0 


Each department a large school in DRAMATIC 















—— Aeoteuste, pocnated one STAGE 
ractical Training. udents’ Schoo LA 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New 4 LOR ECE g ¥ 
York Appearances. Write for cata- AND 
logue, mentioning study desired. 1 Dy-Vy ( Oi Da 8 oe 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 West S7th Street, near Broadway, New York | 


T YOUR IDEAS 32.°°9 
; offered 

for certain inventions. Book “‘How to 
Obtain a Patent’ and “* What to Invent’’ 
sent free. Send rough sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Manufacturers constantly 


writing us for patents we have obtained. Patents 
advertised for sale at our expense. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys 
Established 20 yea 
1084 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 






















now while thie ny 
Public Speaking Dept. Ss" treohettes Blane”  WCmicege tn 



















Write now for special offer. We 
train you, in spare time by mail. Re® 

rnin convincing speaker. Overcome 
‘stage fright’’— enlarge your vocabulary 
— train a your memory — gain self-confidence — 

b Learn to use your ow and 

effectively — = ‘enunciate your words — omy 

when to use gestures—what style cf spe 

on different occasions, etc 


Special Offer —Write Now Sp::"0,2n"t"s 
ited number of new students. So write for particulars 
gh No keaton or expense to you, 








Chicago, Ill. 















ION PICT mney Paid 


Salaries $40 to $150 weekly. Light, easy, fascinat- 
ing work. Travel everywhere. Demand for 
trained men exceeds supply. Our full course covers 
only few weeks. Day and evening classes. No 
book study; actual practice in up-to-date studio 
under expe~t instructors. Call or write for free 
booklet. Easy terms. Special offer to those 
enrolling now. DON’T DELAY. SEND AT ONCE. 


N. ¥. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
2305. 141 W. 36th Street, NEW YORK 















a 
TYPEWRITERS 2556 $75 
$25to $75 
Up-to-date Ey 
makes—Remingtons, etc., thoroughly 
rebuilt, trademarked and guaranteed 
the same as new. We operate the 
largest rebuilt typewriter factories in the world, 


Efficient service through Branch Stores in leading 
cities insures satisfaction. Send for catalogue, 


_ American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y. 





machines of standard 











$450 A MONTH BUYS A 
witls L.C. SMITH 


Perfect machines only of standard size 
with keyboard of standard universal 
arrangement—has Backspacer—Tabula- 
tor—two color ribbon— Ball Bearing 
construction, every operating conven- 
ience. Five days’ free trial. Fully guar- 
anteed. Catalog and special price free. 


H. A. SMITH, 851-231 N. 5th Ave., Chicago, Hl. 








We guarantee to 

ornet Free! wesatrias 

by mail, and 

will give you a Beautiful Cornet or any brass 

Band Instrument absolutely FREE. You pay weekly 

as lessons are taken. Instrument is sent 

with first lesson. Graduates in every state, 

Hundreds of enthusiastic testimonials. 

Write to-day for our booklet and wondere- 
ful tuition offer. 


INTERNATIONAL ( CORNET SCHOOL, 641 Music Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 




















Dr. Esenwein 





. oe e 

Short-Story Writing 
Acourse of 40 lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Shert-Story, taught by Dr, J. Rerg 
Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippineott’s. Over 
one hundred Home Study Courses under Professors 
in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 


250-page catalog free. Write today. 
The HomeCorrespondenceSchool 
Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. 

















4 sQce sectns Superb Cornet 


ou for only $2.00. Pay thebalance at ‘song 
Sfekis ioca day. Fr ee trial before you deeide to 


WurriizenFREE Band Catalog 


—with sta Sabrtonnte: — ly us allewance f for 
e ae ‘e 
“| for Free Free Band Catalog. 




















E RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 





NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


— Every Deaf Person Knows That 

I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 
years, with these Artificial 
Ear Drums. I wear them day 
and night. They are perfectly 
comfortable. No one _ sees 
them. Write me and I will tell 
you a true story, how] got deaf modicat ° Drum 
and how I make you hear. Address Pat. Nov. 3 3. 1908 

GEO. P. By et Artificial Ear go! me Co (inc.) 

‘1 Adelaide Street, DETROIT, 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 














What $1 Will 
Bring You 


More than a thousand pic- 
tures of photoplayers and 
illustrations of their work 
and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see on 
the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. Anda 
great new novel to begin in 
an early issue. 


All of these and many more 
features in the eight num- 
bers of Photoplay Magazine 
which you will receive for$1. 











You have read this issue of Photoplay 
so there is no necessity for telling 
you that it is the most superbly illus- 
trated, the best written and the most 
attractively printed magazine pub- 
lished today. 



































Slip a dollar bill in an 
envelope addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Dept. 9, 350 North Clark St., CHICAGO 



































and receive the June issue 
and seven issues thereafter. 
































p-—-—--—----—-- 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Dept. 9, 350 North Clark St., CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: 1 enclose herewith $1.00 for 
which you will kindly enter my subscription for 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for eight months, effec- 
tive with the June 1917 issue. 








SOME. 66 cvcecececves 


Street Address......... 


Be x o0'0n bss c0ses ba0s eee cueeeeea 


(May) | 
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(Continued from page 173) 
H. L., Lynn, Mass.—There was no David in 
the cast of “Gloria’s Romance.” Viola Dana’s 


real name was Flugrath but it is now Mrs. John 
Collins. Miss Clark’s latest play is ‘Fortunes 
of Fifi.” Ethel Teare is the girl in the Ham and 
Bud comedies. 





B. M., Montreart, CanapA.—Warren Kerrigan’s 
hair is a sort of medium brown in tone. Hope 
you win the bet, and if you don’t, remember it’s 
wrong to wager. 





Becky, KALAMazoo, Micu.—‘My Mamie Rose,” 
the novel from which “Regeneration” was 
adapted, may be obtained from any book dealer. 
“The Parson of Panamint,” we think is in a book 
of Mr. Kyne’s stories. We have no information 
as to the screen career of Norman Hackett, so 
he probably reconsidered. Theodore Roberts is 
generally regarded as the greatest character actor 
of the screen. Beatriz Michelena has quit the 
California company and at this writing has not 
affiliated with another company. It is said that 
> did not complete the screen version of 
“Faust.” 





D. M., Sauttr Ste. Marie, Ont., Can.—Flor- 
ence LaBadie has never appeared on a PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE cover. There are magazines remaining 
which contain the other interviews you desire. 





V. M., Srratrorp, Conn.—Write Dorothy 
Gwinn at Pathe’s, Jersey City. We'll speak to 
the editor about a Gwynn story. 





E. M., Port Cuester, N. Y.—Owen Moore is 
in his latter twenties and Carlyle Blackwell in 
his early thirties. Both have wives; that is, 
each has one. 





M. B., Smitu'’s Fats, OntTARI0.—So far as we 
know Charles Chaplin has never been even 
mildiy deranged mentally, except perhaps when 
he lost out over that deal for a $670,000 salary 
for one year. Harry Hilliard’s phiz and history 
appeared in the February number. June Caprice 
is a screen name; the correct one is Betty Lawson. 
Earle Williams is all you think him. True 
Boardman was the hero of the “Stingaree” series 
and Sydney Ainsworth was Pollock in the “Mary 
Page” affair. Wish we could advise you about 
your future, but unfortunately, it cannot be done. 
Enjoyed your letter immensely. Do it again. 





Pickrorp Mar, Snyper, TExAs.—Robert Klein 
was the governor’s secretary in “The Twinkler.” 
Charlotte Burton and Clarence are not related, 
we believe. Viola Dana is about twenty. 





W. C. A., ALtraAnce, Onto.—Lamar Johnston 
played in “Ben Blair” and also in “The Ne’er- 
Do-Well.” The “Graustark” stories have been 
filmed but Beverly Bayne did not play Beverly. 
Henry Mortimer and not Tom Meighan played 
opposite Mabel Taliaferro in “Her Great Price.” 
“The Hidden Children” has recently been filmed 
by Harold Lockwood and May Allison. The 
plays that Ben Wilson has appeared in would fill 
an entire page or more. 





READER, SAVANNAH, GaA.—Here are your ad- 
dresses: Beverly Bayne, Francis Bushman, 
Metro; Virginia Pearson, Theda Bara, Fox, Fort 
Lee, N. J.; Mary Miles Minter, Santa Barbara, 
Cal.; Cleo Ridgely, Lasky, Los Angeles; Madame 
Petrova, Irene Fenwick, Marie Doro, Famous 
Players; Alice Joyce, Earle Williams, Vitagraph ; 
Jane Grey, International; Norma Talmadge, 
Selznick; Florence LaBadie, Thanhouser. 





F. F., Rocuester, Minn.—Eric Blind was the 
heavy in “The Woman in 42.” 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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A Brief Memorandum on 


Alan Dwan 
(Continued from page 72) 
Though genial, his voice was as warm as a 
pitcher of ice-water. 

A master of literary description tried to 
describe Dwan directing, and exuded this: 
“Football, sir! The Carlisle Indians in a 
championship game—he drives ’em, abso- 
lutely, but it’s the drive of enthusiasm, not 
a prodding with an officer’s sword. He 
communicates his own thoughts. He in- 
spires.” 

Which is about right. Dwan’s direction 
is a transference of two things: the 
thought, and tremendous personal energy. 


Besides leading him into directorship, 
Santa Barbara and the Flying A put our 
good doctor up to another grand old trick 
which has influenced his whole life. 


There he met Pauline Bush, as we’ve 
noted, and a year ago, or a little more, 
Pauline Bush became Mrs. Dwan, at an 
altar in the picturesque ruined mission of 
San Juan Capistrano, an adobe pile perch- 
ing like the wreck of another century on 
the low coast cliffs between Los Angeles 
and San Diego. 

Dr. Dwan is a Canadian by birth, but 
that makes his allegiance to the United 
States none the less hearty. 








Back of the Man 


(Continued from page 141) 


“T tell you I didn’t kill her. She did it 
herself, but I’ve wished that it’d been me 
instead, for I loved her, I loved her—TI tell 
you, I loved her!” 


Quite calmly, he came back and told his 
story, in such a simple, logical way that its 
truth was apparent. 





Then, all trace of his nervousness gone, 
he sauntered, almost jauntily, back toward 
his cell, between two deputies who scarce 
touched him with their hands. On the way, 
they crossed a bridge, high above the 
ground, joining the criminal and civil courts 
buildings. In the middle -of this bridge, 
with a movement indescribably quick and 
feline, he flung his guards back and leaped 
the rail. His smashed. body scarcely quiv- 
ered as it lay lifeless in the warm sunshine 
far below. 

The next day Larry found Ellen, and she 
sobbed for frantic happiness on _ his 
shoulder. 
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A Time-Tried, Proven Remedy for 
EXCESSIVE ARMPIT PERSPIRATION 


an antiseptic liquid that keeps the armpits Normally 
Dry and Absolutely Odoriess. Need be used only 
twice each week and daily baths do not lessen the 
effect. Just think! No excessive perspiration under 
the arms—no stained dresses—no humiliation. Wear 
your thinnest, daintiest gowns any time, anywhere, 
without fear of injury and enjoy to the fullest extent: 


Personal Daintiness, Woman’s Greatest Charm. 


Remember, excessive armas perspiration is not 
healthful; to divert it to other parts of the body is 
harmless. NONSPI is approved and recommended by 
pnomesene and used by millions of women and men. 
t consists entirely of beneficial ingredients; is 
unscented and free from artificial coloring. 


50c (several months’ supply) of toilet_and drug dealers or mail 
direct. Or send 4c for TES 3 SAMPLE and what medical author- 


ities say about the harmfulness of excessive armpit perspiration, 


NONSPI COMPANY, 2624 Walnut St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








“Even Better Than 
I Get in Paris” 


Anna Held wrote this of Magda Cream 
—the cream so popular with critical women of 
the stage—the cream that has withstood all 
competition for over 15 years. Because—it is 
made from beneficial oils, perfumed like a 
flower: guaranteed free from animal fats or 
injurious chemicals, 

Sold by druggists or department stores, or 
direct. postpaid, with a ““Money back if you 
don’t likeit’ guarantee. 3 sizes—25-centtubes, 
beautiful 50-cent Japanese jars, 75-cent tins, 


The Magda Company 
312. W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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{ Miss 
1] Cleo 
Ridgely 
recommends 
a 
Ingrams Milkweed Cream 
“‘ A woman can be young but once, but she can be youth- 
i ne Be ne whee ful always.’’ It is the face that tells the tale of time. Faith- 
ngram’s e . ™ ° P 
was my ‘beauty preserv- ful use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream will keep the skin fresh 
tp ln with aed cold: | and youthful. Sarah Bernhardt began its use twenty years 
Serene Sum, 88 me gree ago——today she is proclaimed young at seventy-one. 
en enuous e nas, ° . . . 
have depended on your Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is a time-proven preparation. 1917 
5 |> = = marks its thirty-second year. It is more than a ‘‘ face cream’? of the 
4 ro alla laa ce apres ordinary sort. It is a skin-health cream. There is no substitute for it. 
Ingram’'s Milk d Cream. s . * 
Aca | Gad at te insta Buy It in Either Size, 50c or $1.00 _ De 
than your Face Powder **Just to show a. proper glow’’ use a touch of BEAUTY TAR 
a Ingram’s Rouge. A safe preparation for delicately 
Cleo Ridgely. heightening the natural color of the cheeks. The color- 
ing matter is not absorbed by the skin. Daintily per- 
Send us 6c in stamps for our  ‘*umed. Two shades— brunette and blonde — 50c. 
Guest Room Pac kage r sd ining ‘ 
ay i cg Ag Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
BR ee Ft -- Established 1885 
>> Guest Room size ' Windsor, Canada 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A, 
“} (7) { 
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W. F. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 

















Kodak, as you 20 


Wherever the purr of your motor lures 
you, wherever the call of the road leads you, 
there you will find pictures, untaken pictures 
that invite your Kodak—intimate pictures of 
people and places that you and your friends 


can enjoy again and again as you thumb the 
leaves of your Kodak album. 


And you can take them. 





| 


Ask any Kodak dealer. | 


EASTMAN. KODAK COMPANY, Rocnesrer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 4 

















